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Art. I.—Christianity according to Christ. 


T is a true instinct that has led the Church of Christ to 
select the Lord’s Prayer from the New Testament and 
place it side by side with the Ten Commandments from the 
Old, to be imprinted on the memory, impressed upon the 
heart, and treasured as a “form of sound words” beyond all 
price. For it is much more than a prayer-model. It teaches 
us not only how to pray, but what to pray for; and, inasmuch 
as prayer is the lifting up of the desires of the heart, and “ out 
of it are the issues of life,” by teaching us what the desires of 
our hearts should be, it shows us what our life should be; so 
that in these few memorable words we have our Lord’s own 
presentment of the Christian life in its leading outlines and 
proportions. Here, in fact, we have an authoritative presenta- 
tion of practical Christianity. The Lord’s Prayer exhibits 
Christianity according to Christ. 

Considering the importance which has always been attached 
by Christian people to this compendium, one would think that 
it must represent the Christianity of Christians as well as of 
Christ : their ideal at least, if not their actual life. However 
far short they might fall in attainment, one would expect that 
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they would surely reach out towards the state of mind and 
heart represented by a prayer which most of them are offering 
day by day continually. But has it been so as a rule? We 
think not. We question if the majority of even earnest 
Christians have steadily set before them this ideal. 

There are three classes of desires represented in the prayer : 
desires relating to God and His cause, desires for the supply of 
bodily wants, and desires for the supply of spiritual wants. 
Of these different classes of desires the place of supreme pro- 
minence and importance is given to the first, the earlier half 
of the prayer being wholly occupied with them, while the 
latter half is devoted to personal wants, being divided between 
the body and the spirit in the proportion of one to two. Now, 
it would seem that the great majority of Christians are content 
to dwell in the second and lower hemisphere, with only an 
occasional visit to the first. They do honestly try to subordi- 
nate temporal to spiritual wants; they do honestly try to 
attach at least double the importance to salvation from sin 
which they do to matters of bread; but their strength and zeal 
are almost all absorbed in this endeavour. They have only a 
fraction of energy left, if any, for the other and Sunward 
hemisphere of the Christian life. The great struggle seems to 
be to reach a life corresponding to a prayer like this: “Our 
Father, which art in heaven, Forgive us our sins, and lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; give us a com- 
fortable living ; and may Thy kingdom come.” 

All this is the more remarkable from the fact that the 
summary of the Ten Commandments which our Lord has given 
us follows the same order, and accentuates quite as much the 
superior importance of the Godward hemisphere. Just as in 
the Lord’s Prayer we have the soul first lifted up to God once 
and again, and again.—“Thy name,” “Thy kingdom,” “Thy 
will,”—so in the summary of the law “ the first and great com- 
mandment” is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind.” And again, in the Lord’s Prayer, after having 
poured out our hearts in longings for the Divine glory, when 
we come down to our own wants, we are taught to give our 
neighbour an equal share in each petition: “ Give ws,” “for- 
give us,” “lead us,” “ deliver us ;” thus following in the second 
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part of it the second great commandment of the law, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Thus the commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer mutually confirm each other in regard 
to the relative proportions of the Godward and selfward sides 
of the Christian life. 

We have spoken of the two parts of the prayer as two 
hemispheres, the two together making up a full-orbed 
Christianity. Perhaps a better idea of their mutual rela- 
tions may be had by changing the figure. It is evident 
that in the first part and in the second part of the prayer 
we are in entirely different regions; similarly in the first 
and in the second great commandments of the law.- The 
former in each case may be regarded as the heavens, the 
latter as the earth of the Christian life. In calling upon 
us first to love the Lord our God supremely, and then our 
neighbour as ourselves; likewise in asking us to pray first 
for the Diwine glory, and then for our own and our neighbour's 
good, our Lord sets before us “a new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ;” first a new heavens, and 
then a new earth; first a new heavens in order that there may 
be a new earth; for it is only through the heavenly love that 
we can reach the earthly love and life to which our Saviour 
calls us. And yet how many are there who, though they do 
honestly try to live the Christian life, yet occupy themselves 
almost exclusively with the earthly part of it, only occasionally 
mounting up with wings as eagles, only now and then extending 
the horizon of their vision beyond the limited sphere of their 
personal and family interests. They dwell habitually in the 
lower regions ; they only on rare occasions visit the heights. 

It will of course be understood that it is only Christians 
who are called to set their hearts first on the cause of God ; it 
is only those who have learned to say “Our Father,” who are 
taught to make their first petition, “Hallowed be Thy name.” 
The very first thing for a sinner is, of course, to be “ reconciled 
to God.” To him Christianity must first be a personal matter, 
a personal coming to Christ for pardon and “ newness of life.” 
In this personal acceptance of Christ he learns his primary 
lesson ; so that he is able to join with all who, like him, have 
been reconciled to God in saying, “ Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” But now he is a child of God; his sins have been 
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forgiven. He still will need cleatising from the stains con- 
tracted in his pilgrimage; but he no longer needs to seek 
salvation as one who is lost—no longer needs to seek bare life 
as one who is “dead in trespasses and sins.” He no longer 
needs to make his own personal salvation his first care; he 
may now enjoy 

“ A heart at leisure from itself.” 


Now that he has given himself to Christ, he may forget himself, 
“deny himself,” for Christ ; and thus he will be free to set his 
heart, above all other things, on the hallowing of the Divine 
name,. the coming of the Divine kingdom, the doing of the 
Divine will on earth as it is in heaven. 

But some may be inclined to question whether the order of 
this prayer should be the order of Christian endeavour : ‘Is it 
not, after all, the true way to begin with that which is easier, 
and proceed by degrees to that which is more difficult? and, 
inasmuch as it is a great deal easier to subordinate temporal 
to spiritual blessings, than to subordinate both to a desire for 
the Divine glory, is not that the more natural and the more 
practicable course which Christian people seem to be in the 
habit of taking? So long as we do not lose sight of the first 
half altogether, there surely cannot be any harm in putting 
our main strength into the second half until we have attained 
it ; and after we have measurably attained it, after we have 
fairly learnt to put the spiritual before the temporal, then it 
will be time not only to give some place in our thoughts and 
lives to the first three petitions, but to try to give them the 
place of prominence which we acknowledge to be their proper 
place in a fully developed Christian life.’ Now all this would 
be reasonable enough, if attainments in the Christian life were 
to be had on precisely the same conditions as attainments in 
other departments,—scholarship, for instance. If it were 
simply a question of our native powers plus our own personal 
efforts, then it would be only reasonable to take the easier 
first, and postpone the more difficult for later and more mature 
effort. But it is not so. We cannot accomplish even the 
easiest part of it by our own efforts. We need the Holy 
Spirit to teach us even to cry “Abba, Father.” We need the 
Holy Spirit to enable us to seek the higher in preference to 
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the lower blessings for ourselves. And seeing that without 
the Holy Spirit nothing can be done, and with Him all can be 
accomplished, the question of relative ease or difficulty is not 
an influential element in the case, and is certainly no sufficient 
reason for departing from the order our Lord has Himself 
marked out for us. It is in vain for us to enter on the 
struggle without the Holy Spirit ; and with Him we need not 
fear to set before us the highest ideal. It is the very work of 
the Spirit to take of the things of Christ, and show them to 
us ; and can any one suppose that He will be more willing to 
respond to our call if we invite Him to begin to help us in 
the second part of the Lord’s Prayer, with the implication that 
if He only help us well through that, we shall then proceed to 
the first part of it? No, no; that is not the way to honour the 
Spirit; it is not the way to honour Christ. Let us take the 
ideal our Lord Himself has given us, in all its fulness, in all 
its grand proportions ; and remembering His promise of the 
Holy Spirit to all who ask, and not forgetting that the Spirit 
is able and willing to “ help our infirmities ” in great things as 
well as small, let us by all means, from the very outset, aim at 
nothing short of a life which will embrace in it all the glory 
of the heavens, as well as all the gladness of the earth : which 
will put “Thou, “ Thine,” “Thee,” in the first place; “we,” 
“ours,” “us,” in the second; while from beginning to end “ I,” 
“mine,” “me,” is out of sight, being lost in God in the first, 
and merged in man in the second. 


In proceeding now to look more closely into the heart of 
the prayer, it will of course be impossible to attempt any- 
thing like an exposition of the separate petitions. All I pro- 
pose to do is to bring out and enforce those considerations 
which will serve the main object before us, namely, to 
vindicate the claim of what may be called the missionary 
petitions to the first place in every Christian heart. 

The illustration already used may help to such a compre- 
hensive treatment as may suit our purpose. We have spoken 
of the first three petitions as “the heavens” of the Lord’s 
Prayer; but we must not forget that these heavens bend all 
around the earth, and touch it at every point, and that the in- 
terest of these petitions for us, and the possibility of a healthy 
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and sustained enthusiasm on our part, will depend on our 
keeping this in mind. If we allow our thoughts to wander 
away off into a distant heaven,—away off, as it were, into the 
cold and atmosphereless heaven of the interplanetary and 
interstellar spaces,—there will be no warmth in our hearts and 
no life in our prayer. The need of this caution will appear 
when we consider that there has been a constant tendency to 
remove each of these three petitions from the range of the 
present and practical to that of the distant and impalpable. 

In regard to the first petition, it has often been forgotten 
that it is the “name” of God which is spoken of, and not God 
Himself; and hence a great deal that has been said and 
written in the old theologies as to making the glory of God 
the chief end of man has been unreal and intangible. When 
Christian people, guided by these representations, wished to 
test themselves on the question whether they were supremely 
desirous for the Divine glory, the test was apt to take the 
form of some severe abstraction, as, for instance, in the oft- 
raised question, ‘Have I such a supreme regard for the 
Divine glory that I would be willing to be lost for ever if that 
were to promote it?’ Can anything be imagined more futile 
and unnatural than this ? 

The Name of God is that by which He has made Himself 
known to us, specially in the course of revelation; above 
all, the two great names of “Jehovah” in the Old Testament 
and “Jesus” in the New. As to the name “Jehovah,” it has 
been rationalised away into the thinnest and coldest abstrac- 
tion, through the influence of Alexandrian philosophy, which 
is chiefly to blame for the association of the abstract and 
empty idea of self-existence and absolute being with a name 
which was intended to be full of love, and pity, and tender- 
ness. Then as to the name of “Jesus,” while the sweetness 
has never been squeezed out of it, as it has been out of the 
rich and precious Old Testament name, yet it has not been so 
closely identified with the Divine Being as it ought to have 
been. In their zeal for personal distinctions in the Holy 
Trinity, theologians have been too often tempted to forget such 
passages as these—“ No man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me,” “I and my Father are One,” “I am the Truth,” etc. ; and 
so they have attempted to unfold a knowledge of God apart 
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from His Son Christ Jesus ; that is to say, a knowledge of God 
apart from that Name by which He has made Himself known 
. tous. The consequence has been that Christian people have 
not been fully taught to think of Christ when they pray, 
“Hallowed be thy Name.” The name of “Jehovah” they 
may think of; but they are apt to think of it after the fashion 
of the translators of the Septuagint rather than after the 
fashion of saints of old, whose souls were thrilled with rapture 
as they thought of it, leading them to break forth in such a 
song of praise as this: “Behold, God is my salvation; I will 
trust, and not be afraid ; for Jehovah, Jehovah, is my strength 
and my song ; He also is become my salvation.” The name of 
Jesus, it is sometimes said, does not occur in the prayer at 
all; whereas if we would think of what Christ has Himself 
said as to His relation to the Father, we could not fail to see 
that when we pray, “Our Father, which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy Name,” we are praying for the glory of 
Christ. 

The substance of the name “ Jehovah” in the Old Testament 
is Love; the substance of the name “Jesus” in the New 
Testament is Love; and when the apostle John says “ God is 
Love,” he is summing up the name of God as revealed both in 
the Old Testament and the New, and verifying what had been 
said of old, when the richness of its meaning was first un- 
folded: “This is my name for ever, and this is my memorial 
unto all generations.” And when we pray, “ Hallowed be thy 
Name,” we pray that God may be known to all men as a loving 
Father; that He may be known as revealed in “ Jehovah, 
Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty ;” that He may be known as revealed 
in Christ as the Father, Friend, Helper, Comforter, Saviour of 
mankind. Who that has learned to know Him in this blessed 
character could fail to be filled with enthusiasm for so grand 
an object? Observe how real and tangible it is. All around 
us there are those who think of God in no other light than as 
mere Force, or stern Law, or abstract Essence; or, again, as 
an arbitrary Ruler, or a cruel Tyrant, or an omnipresent Eye ; 

. and far away there are those who have never heard the 
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name of Christ at all, and have never had any opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a Father in heaven. Oh! surely it 
should make our hearts burn within us to think how our .- 
loving Father is misrepresented and misunderstood, how He is 
traduced and maligned, how He is disowned and denied all 
around us, and how many there are that do not know His 
blessed name at all; and when we think of all this, it is with no 
effort that we struggle up as after some abstract or intangible 
good, which we ought to desire, but cannot realise, but with a 
resistless enthusiasm which carries our whole nature with it 
as we pray, “ Our Father, Hallowed be thy Name.” 

And this is the best channel in which personal enthusiasm 
for God and for Christ may flow. We would say nothing to 
disparage such outpourings of personal devotion as find ex- 
pression, for instance, in Faber’s beautiful hymns; and yet 
there is a danger of being carried away in the direction of 
something like sentimentalism, by which we mean the outflow 
of feeling without consequent action. The form of this 
petition guards us against any danger there may lie in this 
direction. “Hallowed be thy Name” does not translate itself 
nearly so readily into utterances of personal endearment as it 
does into such a grand and manly enthusiasm as that of “ the 
sweet singer of Israel” when he cried: “ His name shall endure 
for ever; His name shall be continued as long as the sun; 
and men shall be blessed in Him; all nations shall call Him 
blessed. Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things ; and blessed be His glorious name for 
ever ; and let the whole earth be filled with His glory. Amen, 
and Amen.” This first petition should by all means have as 
its animating spirit intense personal enthusiasm for Christ ; 
but this fervour will not narrow itself to the mere personal 
relation of the saint to his Saviour, but will go out, with a 
grand sweep of missionary enthusiasm, to the very ends of the 
earth, according to the true suggestion of the paraphrast— 


“ For ever hallowed be thy Name 
By all beneath the skies.” 


The second petition has suffered somewhat in the same way 
as the first. Some think of “the kingdom of heaven,” of which 
our Saviour is so constantly speaking, as if he meant a king- 
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dom in heaven, whereas He makes it as plain as language can 

~inake it that He is speaking of a kingdom which He has come 
to establish on the earth ; the expression “of heaven” referring 
not to its geography, but to its heavenly nature. And others, 
though recognising that the reference is to the earth, have 
nevertheless allowed themselves the habit of looking forward 
to some grand demonstration in the future, forgetting what our 
Lord was so careful to teach, that the kingdom of heaven of 
which He spoke came not with observation, and that instead 
of looking for it hither and thither, His disciples should 
recognise it as already established, and having its sphere in 
the hearts of men. When our Saviour teaches us to pray 
“Thy kingdom come,” He is not leading our thoughts away 
from the present, away from the sphere of our own proper 
activity and hourly interest; He is teaching us to pray for a 
kingdom which is as much a present reality, and as little 
in nubibus, or in prospectu, as the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and whose concerns are as much within the range 
of practical politics, those of Christianity we mean, as any 
question affecting the present interests of our country. It is 
a prayer the answer to which we should watch for day by day 
and hour by hour, not only in the subjection of our own wills 
to the blessed sway of the “ King of kings,” but in the growing 
consecration of believers, in the conversion of sinners, in the 
overthrow of tyranny and all iniquity, in the amelioration of 
human sorrow and suffering, in the progress of enlightenment 
amongst the people, in the dissipation of the fogs of doubt and 
the darkness of infidelity, and above all in the progress of “the 
Gospel of the kingdom” in all lands. True indeed, the eye of 
the Christian’s hope should always be fixed upon the goal; we 
should look through all confusions of the present to the great 
future, when Christ Himself shall come in the clouds of glory ; 
but while our eye is fixed upon that point in the future, our 
thoughts and our energies should be occupied (“Occupy 
till I come”) with present duties, present interests, present 
progress; and so our prayer will not only be a missionary 
prayer, but an impelling motive to a truly missionary life, the 
devotion of heart, and soul, and strength, and property to the 
advancement of “the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” 
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The third petition is not essentially different from the second, 
as the second is substantially equivalent to the first. They all 
express desires for the glory of God upon the earth ; but though, 
so far as the main thought is concerned, there is a threefold 
repetition, it is no vain repetition, it is an intentional repetition, 
a repetition which teaches us what a Christian man’s first desire 
and prayer should be, and what his life and highest ambition 
should be. Besides, there is a manifest order and progress of 
thought. The three petitions represent a continuous process, 
leading on to the regeneration of universal society. To this 
great and blessed end it is necessary, first, that the Name of the 
Father, of “ God in Christ,” be known and hallowed. The result 
of this will be His enthronement in human hearts, i.e. the coming 
of His kingdom. And as the result of His enthronement in 
human hearts there will be universal obedience in human life, 
and so the will of God be done on earth as it is inheaven. The 
first is a prayer that the blessed “Sun of Righteousness ” may 
shine on all mankind; the second, that under His shining life 
may everywhere spring up; the third, that this life may reach 
its full maturity on earth as in heaven, where the Sun of Right- 
eousness is never darkened and never sets. Nor is it a mere 
fancy that recognises an implicit reference to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost in the threefold prayer for the Divine glory. In 
the first petition we think of the Father, revealed in Christ 
indeed, for no man cometh to the Father but by Him ; still it 
is of the Father especially that we think. In the second 
petition we think more directly of the Son, whose work it was 
to establish the kingdom of the Father on the earth. In the 
third petition we think of the Holy Ghost, whose special work 
it is to influence human wills, and bring them into accord with 
the will of the Father. And in the threefold prayer we have 
the full response of the believing heart to the celestial anthem, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, among men 
of goodwill.” 

Sut here, again, we find a remarkable disposition to divert 
this third.petition from its proper object. In the first place, 
there is the same tendency that we have already observed to 
relegate it to another and future sphere of existence. There is 
a disposition to despair of the earth as a place where it is at 
all possible that the will of God can be done ; to surrender it 
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practically as it is to “the god of this world,” comforting our- 
selves the while with the reflection that we shall soon be out 
of it, and then by and by it will be burnt up, and in its place 
will come heaven; so that, instead of praying to have the will 
of God done on earth as it is in heaven, we rather look for- 
ward to the abolition of earth, and the substitution of heaven, 
as the only hope for the future. Surely this is not a faithful 
use of the Lord’s Prayer, especially of this third petition, which 
so expressly specifies the earth as the place where God’s will 
is to be done. 

And where the prayer is rescued from the devouring future, 
and made a matter of real present interest, we find a tendency 
to narrow it down in a most unwarrantable manner. In one 
of the most admirable of our many modern collections of 
spiritual songs, by an editor whose name is a guarantee for the 
highest excellence of work, there is a series of hymns founded 
on the Lord’s Prayer; and of all the hymns, in number twenty- 
four, set under the third petition, there is not one which has 
the slightest reference to the main substance of the petition. 
They are all hymns of personal resignation; the pronouns which 
run through them all are “ I,” “mine,” “ me;” the prayers in 
them all are for personal blessings; there is not a single 
reference to the earth at large. I would not think it proper 
to refer to this if it were a solitary or an exceptional instance ; 
but I do so because it is an indication of a common tendency 
of Christian people to turn this grand universal petition for 
blessing to the earth on which we live, into a matter of per- 
sonal religion merely. For once that the sacred words “ Thy 
will be done ” are used in Christian language for a missionary 
aspiration, they are probably used a hundred times in refer- 
ence to circumstances of personal history which call for 
resignation. This is probably to be accounted for by the 
influence of our Saviour’s memorable words in the garden, 
“Not My will, but Thine, be done.” There we have our 
great lesson in resignation. There we have a passage which 
will serve as a sufficient inspiration for one of the sweetest 
and most difficult of the Christian graces. By all means let 
the sacred words be used for this sacred purpose, and let 
hymns be written on the touching theme to guide and cheer 
the troubled souls of God’s afflicted ones. But when there is 
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so lovely and perfect a text for the important subject or 
Christian resignation (and there is no scarcity of similar texts 
throughout the Bible), why should an inroad be made upon 
the Lord’s Prayer for another? why should this wide and 
grand petition be robbed of the grandeur of its meaning as a 
missionary prayer, and made a mere duplicate of another text, 
however beautiful and precious that text may be? It is true, 
indeed, that the grace of resignation is implied in this third 
petition. When we say “Thy will be done on earth,” we of 
course include the few inches of the earth on which we stand. 
But it is one thing to remember that personal matters are 
included in the grand whole, and quite another to make 
personal matters the “ be-all and end-all” of a petition which 
manifestly , was intended to soar far above and stretch far 
beyond all mere personal considerations, and take the whole 
world in its wide embrace. 

To illustrate the practical difference between the plain and 
obvious sense of the petitions, and these other things which 
too often take their place in the thoughts of Christian people, 
let us look at it in relation to missionary funds. A man may 
pray for God’s glory in the abstract, day after day, and year 
after year, without it costing him anything. How can the 
glory of Him, who “dwelleth in light which no man can 
approach unto,” be either advanced or hindered by any effort 
or sacrifice of mine? Similarly a man may pray for the 
coming of Christ in the clouds without his prayer disturbing 
the clasp of his purse. What can money do to bring Christ 
down again from above? And for the same reason it need 
not cost him anything to sigh and long for the holiness of the 
heavenly country; and as for resignation to the troubles of 
life, though it is one of the most difficult of all Christian duties, 
it does not tax any financial resources. But let a man pray 
that God’s name may be hallowed by all beneath the 
skies; that Christ’s kingdom may come here and now, 
all around him, and to the uttermost ends of the earth; 
that holiness may prevail among the men that are his own 
contemporaries ; and, unless he be a hypocrite, and deceiving 
himself, he will be constrained to give, give, give—to 
give for the proclamation of that Gospel which makes 
known the blessed name; to give for the heralding of the 
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good news of the kingdom to all the nations of mankind ; 
to give for the making known to all men of the presence and 
grace of the Holy Spirit, who alone can bring it about, and who 
certainly can bring it about in His own time, that the will of 
God shall be done on earth as it is in heaven. In the one case 
there is an impulse to the exercise of grace undoubtedly, but it 
is the passive grace of contemplation, adoration, or submission ; 
in the other case there is a mighty impulse, as well, to the 
highest and most devoted activity, to the consecration of all we 
are and all we have to that great cause which is enthroned in 
our hearts. The life to which the one points is like that 
beautiful ideal in Thomas 4 Kempis; the life to which the 
other points is that quite as beautiful and far grander life of 
the apostle Paul, who could say in a far higher sense than the 
other, “To me to live is Christ.” 


We have seen that it is necessary, for the sake of the 
heavenly part of the Lord’s Prayer, that its relation to the earth 
should be remembered ; that the heavens of our thought should 
not belong to “a happy land, far, far away,” but to this very 
earth on which we live. The next thing will be to notice that 
as the heavens cannot do without the earth, neither can the 
earth do without the heavens. If the heavens must have the 
earth beneath to make them our heavens, the earth must have 
the heavens above it to make it habitable and enjoyable. And 
accordingly we shall find that when the first three petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer are given their proper place of prominence, 
the last three, far from being hindered, are very much helped 
thereby. 

This is sufficiently obvious in regard to the fourth petition. 
As long as a man is living for himself, without any very great: 
enthusiasm, without any very wide horizon around him, it is 
very hard to persuade him to be contented with daily bread. 
When an army officer is living in London he is as particular as 
any other subject of the Queen as to his quarters, and sur- 
roundings, and style of living. But let him set out on service 
in the field, and he scorns these things. He is willing to sleep, 
if need be, on the bare ground ; to live on the homeliest of fare, 
and to submit to hardship and privations of all kinds. So 
will it be in the service of Christ. So long as our thoughts 
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are confined to the narrow sphere of our personal life, we shall 
find it hard to restrain the desire for more and more comforts, 
conveniences, and luxuries; and only after these growing 
demands have been fully satisfied shall we be ready to take 
into consideration the claims of the world at large. But let us 
realise that we are not now living quietly at home, that we are 
out on service in the field, and therefore that loyalty to our 
Sovereign (“Hallowed be thy Name”), patriotic devotion to 
our country (“ Thy Kingdom come”), and thorough consecration 
to the enterprise before us (“ Thy Will be done on earth ”),— 
that these are the claims which take precedence of all others ; 
then shall we scorn to seek our own ease or pleasure; then 
shall we be contented with the humblest fare, with the barest 
surroundings, with scanty rations, if need be, if only success 
attend our efforts in the great campaign. We should feel the 
soldier spirit rise within us, as it did in Uriah when, in answer 
to a suggestion addressed to his natural love of ease and 
pleasure, he said, “The ark, and Israel, and Judah abide in 
tents; and my lord Joab, and the servants of my lord, are 
encamped in the open fields; shall I then go into mine house 
to eat and to drink? . . . As thou livest, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not do this thing.” Give me only, day by day, my 
daily bread, and I will find my satisfaction, my luxury, my 
life, in the service of my King and country in the field. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the growing luxury of 
the time is one great reason why there is so little enthusiasm 
for the cause of God. If we would be content with “bread” 
(by which we do not suppose that barest necessaries are meant, 
but only such a moderate provision for daily wants as does not 
involve our making it the main object of life to secure it), if we 
were content with a scale of living anything like as humble as 
that which satisfied our King when He was here on earth, how 
much energy, how much time, how much money would be at 
once set free from the mere ministration to the wants of the 
body, for the proclamation of the Name, for the advancement 
of the Kingdom, for the accomplishment of the Divine Will 
upon the earth! 

The evil of the growth of luxury has been long recognised 
among Christian people, and much zeal has been shown in the 
endeavour to stem the tide; but it is doubtful if the zeal has 
been, for the most part, wisely directed. It has generally taken 
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the form of denunciation and condemnation. But the difficulty 
has always been to draw any line that the common Christian 
conscience would or could approve. The complex conception 
of worldliness has been an indefinite and uncertain aggregate 
of many particulars, most of them of such a kind that they 
cannot be condemned as in themselves wrong ; and the result 
has been that, as is generally the case, people have given the 
benefit of the doubt to that side to which they have been most 
inclined; and so the appeals of the Puritan have not really 
reached the conscience of the Cavalier. But the question 
comes whether there is not, in the order of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the suggestion of a more effectual method of counteracting the 
evil. We generally think in this way,—If we could only cure 
the worldliness of the Church, what an impulse would be given 
to the cause of Missions! But what if the better and more 
hopeful order be rather this,—If we could only stir a proper 
enthusiasm for the cause of Missions, for the glory of God, for 
the advancement of His kingdom, for the doing of His will on 
earth as it is done in heaven, would not worldliness cure 
itself? Let Christian people first learn from the heart to pray, 
“Hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven;” and the result will be that their 
souls will have been so filled with these higher longings that 
when they reach the lower plain of the fourth petition, they 
will be under no temptation to exceed its modest limits. It 
is the old cure of the Gospel, which, under the designation of 
“the expulsive power of a new affection,” Chalmers showed to 
be the power of God unto the salvation of the lost, and which is 
equally applicable for the purpose of saving the Church from 
the blight of worldliness, the almost universal hankering for so 
very much more than can be fairly thought of when we pray, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

And the same considerations are manifestly applicable to the 
fifth and sixth petitions, and the spiritual wants of a personal 
kind which they express. It is a great mistake to think that 
personal piety will suffer by allowing it to fall into the place 
which has been assigned it in the Lord’s Prayer. The prin- 
ciple which our Lord laid down so often and in such absolute 
terms is just as applicable in the spiritual sphere as anywhere 
else: “ He that will save his life shall lose it; and he that will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.” What was the reason 
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that the life of the anchorites and hermits of old proved so 
conspicuous a failure? How was it that with all their con- 
suming earnestness, with all their fastings, with all their prayers 
and their rigid self-denial, they had so very hard a battle to fight 
with the depravity of their own hearts? Simply because they 
left out or quite misunderstood the first half of the Lord’s 
Prayer. They were contented with “daily bread” in the 
barest sense. Never did the cry, “ Forgive us our sins,” ascend 
from more earnest hearts than theirs. And never was there 
more strenuous effort to live in the spirit of the prayer, “ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” And yet 
what did it amount to? 


“Lord, I have fasted, I have prayed, 
And sackcloth has my girdle been ; 
To purge my soul I have essayed 
With hunger blank, and vigil keen ; 
O God of mercy, why am I 
Still haunted by the self I fly ?” 


The trouble was, they were not really flying self. They 
were pursuing it. They were occupying themselves wholly 
with it. Their great error was the abandoning of the field of 
the world, giving up as hopeless the idea of God’s name being 
hallowed, His kingdom coming, or His will being done upon the 
earth. They were in effect, though not in intention, deserters. 
In a spiritual as well as in a literal sense they lived in caves, 
away from the blessed sunlight of the heaven, alike of nature 
and of grace, which bends over this earth of ours; and living 
in the dark, of course they were always stumbling, and often 
falling, and had no real experience of the light and the liberty 
of the children of God. 

And if those conspicuously failed who made a beginning 
from the fourth petition, why should we expect success if we 
begin with the fifth, if we make it our first concern to culti- 
vate our own spiritual life? This is certainly a much more 
lofty ambition than the life which is devoted to the satisfaction 
of bodily wants, or even to the gratification of the intellect 
and the taste; and there is unquestionably a nobility in the 
lives of those who make this their great ambition, which is to 
be admired, and which, so far as it goes, is worthy of imitation. 
But while we do not deny the superiority of such lives to 
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those of the common run of men, we do not regard them as 
satisfying the Christian ideal; we believe that the Lord’s 
Prayer shows unto us “a more excellent way ;” more excellent, 
not only because it is more noble to “seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness” than our own perfection, but 
also because it is more effectual for the very purpose of self- 
development. Let us not forget the element of unconscious- 
ness in all growth. When once the seed has been sown, and 
committed to the earth beneath and the living powers of the 
heaven which bends above it, the cultivator has nothing to do 
but to clear away hindrances, to remove obstacles out of the 
way, and leave the development to the heavenly powers. So is 
it in spiritual husbandry. And hence the wisdom of what at 
first sight may seem strange,—the negative look of those parts 
of the Lord’s Prayer which deal directly with the spiritual life : 
“ Forgive us our sins, and lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” Why not also a petition for the positive 
graces of the Christian character? Not certainly because 
they are unimportant, but because they will grow up of them- 
selves as a matter of course in the soul that habitually has a 
Godward look. The first part of the Lord’s Prayer secures 
that “looking unto Jesus,” which is equivalent to abiding in 
the sunlight of heaven, and under the rains which water the 
thirsty ground, and when we come to the personal part, it is 
enough to make sure that “every weight (the impedimenta of 
which the fourth petition will disencumber us as well as the 
burden of guilt of which the fifth petition will relieve us) and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us” be laid aside. “If any 
man will come after me,” says Christ, “let him deny himself,” 
put self in the background altogether, and so may he most 
effectually secure his own growth in grace. 

We may not undervalue the importance of the caution, 
“ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” As long 
as we remember the last petition we cannot forget the need of 
watchfulness ; but that watchfulness will avail very little if 
we omit or pass lightly over the petitions which have gone 
before. To refer once more to the illustration of the heavens 
and the earth : it is plain that though when one is walking in 
the dark very great watchfulness may keep him from stumbling, 
yet even a less degree of watchfulness will give a much greater 
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degree of security to one walking in the light. As a matter 
of fact we are not really less watchful when we are walking in 
daylight, only our watchfulness is less conscious. When we 
come to a rising ground or a depression, a step up or a step 
down, a stone in our way or a hole in the road, we make the 
necessary allowance for it, exactly as we would do if we were 
groping our way with a stick; only when we are walking in 
the daylight these precautions do not occupy our thoughts ; 
we can prosecute our journey with scarcely any consciousness 
of the obstacles in our path, and with scarcely any diminution 
of speed on the most uneven road. And so is it in the 
Christian life. Let us walk in the light of true loyalty to 
Christ, enthusiasm for His kingdom, consecration to His work; 
and not only shall we be more easily satisfied with our rations, 
but we shall be able, with greater safety and much greater 
speed, to “run the race that is set before us.” Thus we find 
that not only for the sake of the grand interests of the earlier 
petitions, but even for the sake of the lesser interests involved 
in the later ones, it is desirable, nay necessary, to preserve the 
order and proportions of the Lord’s Prayer, setting before us 
as it does practical Christianity according to Christ. 


We shall conclude by endeavouring to sum up the bearing 
of what has been advanced upon the progress of the Kingdom 
of Christ. The direct bearing of it is sufficiently obvious. If 
all Christian people, or even any considerable proportion of 
them, were only to begin honestly to try to seek the kingdom 
of God first, the Missionary cause would receive an impulse 
altogether unprecedented. From the day that the Church 
began to pray the Lord’s Prayer as it is, without reservation, 
suppression, or reconstruction, the difficulties of the Missionary 
Societies, so far as men and means are concerned, would alto- 
gether cease. 

The indirect effect would, I believe, be even greater. 
There would at once appear all over the Church a nobler 
type of Christianity, less vitiated by selfishness, less disfigured 
by self-consciousness. And the spirit of sect would perish 
from the Church. Men would learn to distinguish between 
“my denomination” and “Thy Name,” “our church” and 
“Thy Kingdom,” “our ideas” and “Thy Will.” 
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And then all the objections of modern culture, some of 
them well enough taken as against much of the current 
Christianity, would fall to the ground. Our critics could no 
longer, with any colour of truth, represent Christianity as a 
“baptized selfishness,’ which makes it a man’s chief end to 
seek the salvation of his own little soul ; they could no longer, 
with any colour of truth, speak of Christians as narrow people, 
quite too pious and heavenly-minded to take much interest 
in the great public questions of the day ; they could no longer 
charge us with replacing the vice of worldliness with that 
other one of “other-worldliness,” belittling the actual living 
present, and reserving for some future world, of which we 
know little or nothing, the best of those energies which were 
manifestly given for present use. There is some colour for 
these criticisms, as things are; but there is not a shadow of 
foundation for one of them in the Christianity of the Lord’s 
Prayer,—not a shadow of foundation for one of them in 
Christianity according to Christ. And when our keen critics, 
after inveighing against the selfishness of Christianity, turn 
round and inveigh against its unselfishness, its “altruism,” as 
they call it, they will find themselves equally at fault. Here, 
indeed, especially when we remember that this objection of 
the impracticability of Christian altruism has been advanced 
in the name of the infant science of sociology, we can scarcely 
help being reminded of the “children in the market-place” 
“piping” in the one breath, and “mourning” in the next, 
and of those likened to them, who said of Christ, “He is a 
gluttonous man,” and of John, “ He hath a devil;” for it is 
often the very same people who first accuse Christianity of 
the gluttony of selfishness, and then of the lunacy of pure 
altruism. “ But wisdom is justified of her children,” those of 
them at all events whose Christianity is that of Christ. And 
if our critics would only remember that the altruism of the 
New Testament is not pure altruism, but is modified by the 
important fact that it is the first duty of the Christian to 
“seek the kingdom of God,” they would see that there is here 
a sufficient safeguard against any folly of altruism such 
as would lead us to give our money to every beggar on the 
street, or to surrender our rights to every scoundrel who chose 
to impose on Christian benevolence and non-resistance. Our 
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Lord, knowing the native selfishness of the human heart, uses 
strong and often unqualified language to set before us the 
claims of our neighbour; but it is manifest that we are not 
dealing intelligently and honestly with such instructions if we 
do not carry with us through them all the remembrance that 
our first and paramount duty is to the Lord our God; that 
our first care must be the “hallowing of the Divine name,” 
our second the “ coming of the Divine kingdom,” our third the 
“doing of the Divine will ;” and if only these be first secured, 
we may carry our altruism to any length without any injury 
either to ourselves, our neighbour, or society at large. The 
best way to answer the objections of modern culture is to hold 
aloft Christianity according to Christ, to take the Lord’s Prayer 
for our guide, and especially to elevate to its proper place that 
erand enthusiasm which teaches us to seek, far above all else, 
the promotion of the Divine glory over all the earth. 

Finally, it is no small matter, in view of the change of mind 
that has come over the majority of Christian people since the 
days when the entire heathen world was regarded as hopelessly 
doomed to everlasting misery, to observe that the missionary L 
enthusiasm, which so fills and inspires the Lord’s Prayer, is 
quite independent of any views as to the future condition of 
the unevangelised heathen. It has been too much the habit 
of Christian people, in looking abroad upon the heathen world, 
to regard it not so much in the light of a kingdom to be con- 
quered for Christ, but rather as a great seething sea of drown- 
ing men, a few of whom might be rescued from the general 
wreck by those whom the Church would send out on her 
gallant lifeboat service; and of course as soon as the idea 
gained currency that the peril might not be so great or so 
universal as was once supposed, the enthusiasm which had 
rested entirely on that view of the case was necessarily affected. 
But the missionary enthusiasm which finds its inspiration and 
expression in the Lord’s Prayer is liable to no such variation. 
The idea it sets before us is not the salvation of a few Indians, 
and Chinamen, and Africans, and South Sea Islanders in the 
next world: it is the salvation here and now of all India, all 
China, all Africa, all the islands of the sea, all the nations of 
the earth; and this alone ought to be sufficient to stir the 
spirits of all right-hearted men, even if there were no impend- 
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ing danger in the next world, which undoubtedly there is, 
whatever we may think as to its nature and extent; for to 
say that the heathen will be judged according to their Jight is 
not equivalent to saying that they will not be judged at all. 

And this is the conception of the missionary work, not only 
in the Lord’s Prayer, but all through the Bible. What was 
the Gospel in Eden? Was it the salvation of a certain number 
of individuals? No. It is the triumph of a great cause—the 
seed of the woman bruising the head of the serpent. What 
was the Gospel as preached to Abraham? “In thy seed shall 
all nations of the earth be blessed.” What was the grandest 
of all the promises to Moses? “As I live, all the earth: 
shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” When were the 
prayers of David, the son of Jesse, ended? After he had 
reached the height of holiest longing in earnest prayer for 
the fulfilment of that same promise: “Let the whole earth 
be filled with his glory.” How was it in the days of the 
later prophets? “Thus saith the Lord: It is a light thing 
that thou shouldest be my servant, to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth.” So is it all through the 
Old Testament. And when Christ came He kept still the same 
grand ideas, the same far-reaching aims, the same “enthusiasm 
of humanity,” as we may call it, before the minds of men. 
He “went everywhere preaching the Gospel of the kingdom.” 
We do find Him on occasion making the solemn appeal, “ What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” But for once that He speaks about 
the saving of the soul, He speaks fifty times about “the 
kingdom.” And then, having begun His ministry with the 
call, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
He closes it with the great commission, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

It is not only the Lord’s Prayer, but the entire Bible, Old 
Testament and New, which claims for missionary enthusiasm 
the first place, the throne, in the renewed heart. Is it, then, 
too much to say that the great want of the times, so far as the 
Church of Christ is concerned, is a revival, not of religion in 
what may be called the popular sense, but of Christianity 
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according to Christ ; a Christianity which shall indeed “ seek 
first the kingdom of God ;” a Christianity which shall, in actual 
fact, begin with the petitions, “Hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven ;” 
and, after humbly asking for daily bread, daily pardon, and 
daily grace, shall be irresistibly impelled, by a Divine attraction, 
to soar again to its native heavens with these old words of 
adoring praise, “ For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever. Amen.” J. MONRO GIBSON. 


Arr. 11.—Zhe Catacombs of Rome. 


HE knowledge of the Catacombs of Rome is one of the 
conquests of that modern erudition which has changed the 
face of history on so many points. The ideas entertained, only 
a few years ago, about these monuments of Christian piety 
were vague or false. It was believed that the early Christians 
had made use of the quarries, whence were drawn the materials 
employed in erecting the Roman edifices, to celebrate their 
worship in secret, and to bury the remains of their martyrs. 
It was on the faith of this tradition that travellers pushed 
their curiosity so far as to descend into these vaults. De 
Brosses does not appear to have had, or cared to have, any 
knowledge of them, but the painter Hubert Robert ventured 
down, lost himself, and became the hero of the celebrated 
episode in the poem “ Imagination ;” 


1] ne voit que la nuit, n’entend que le silence.” 


A few savans alsv, at different epochs, directed their atten- 
tion to the Catacombs, but without comprehending or vivifying 
them, so to speak, for want of the broad yet rigorous methods 
which distinguish the science of our age. The history of these 
crypts is curious. After having been made use of for several 
centuries, received millions of corpses, and been honoured to be 
the burial-place of the witnesses of the faith, they had been 
forgotten. Their use had naturally diminished, when, in 
Constantine’s time, people began to bury in the cathedrals, and 


? Translated, with the author’s permission, from Le Temps, by C. pE Faye. 
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it had entirely come to an end at the beginning of the fifth 
century, when the barbarians invaded Rome. 

The Popes, it is true, had continued to care for, restore, 
ornament them ; but they were themselves the cause of the 
forgetfulness into which the Catacombs fell, by carrying away 
their most celebrated relics to enrich the churches. As these 
souvenirs of the heroic times of Christianity formed the 
principal interest of the crypts, the faithful ceased to descend 
into them when they ceased to find in them aliment for their 
piety or their superstition. It came to be only at long intervals 
of time that these stranger pilgrims were seen, whose names 
engraved on the walls (grajfitit) still give proof of their visits, 
and whose itineraries have not been useless to modern researches; 
still, after the tenth and eleventh centuries the neglect becomes 
even more marked. In order to bring these holy places again 
into prominence, erudition had to take the place left vacant by 
piety. Bosio, who has justly been called the Christopher 
Columbus of the Catacombs, while quite young, seized with 
enthusiasm on this subject, embraced in his researches all the 
cemeteries that he could discover ; he marked their topography, 
made a collection of the monuments, had them engraved, and 
left a posthumous work which forms the starting-point of all 
posterior labours (1632). Bosio, however, was only an 
archeologist, and it was simply in the interests of archzology 
that the eighteenth century took up the epigraphic and 
chronological study of subterranean tombs. “The historical 
sense,” as M. Roller well remarks, “ was not yet born.” Indeed 
such was still almost the case when, in our own day, Séroux 
d’Agincourt, Raoul Rochette, and Perret pursued the traces of 
Christian art in the Catacombs. The true founder of the 
history of subterranean Rome is Jean Baptiste de Rossi. He 
has renewed this study by the patience, the exactitude, and 
the sagacity with which he has pursued it. The rigour of his 
method has been rewarded by the happiest results; the 
ingenuity of a judgment sharpened by exercise has allowed him 
to make the most unexpected restitutions. M. de Rossi has 
extended considerably the number of known cemeteries ; he has 
determined the topography, and reconstructed the dispositions 
of the monuments. He has thrown upon them all the light 
which traditional data, gathered with prodigious erudition, 
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could give; and he has at last deciphered, commented upon, 
and chronologically classed a host of images and inscriptions. 
The only reproach which can be made against him is that of 
“tendency,” which was natural in treating such a subject, and 
quite explicable in the case of a savant working under the 
eye and the patronage of Pius 1x. M. de Rossi, without 
making any real sacrifice of his scientific convictions, is 
evidently complaisant in his use of the Catholic method. He 
gives, or seems to give, more confidence than is meet to 
documents without any value and to legends without authority. 
In a word, there is too much desire to “solicit the text.” 
But these defects, which were in a measure the very condition 
of the privileges without which the savant could not have 
accomplished his work, are redeemed by rare qualities. M. de 
Rossi, in his regard for ecclesiastical prejudices, appears often 
voluntarily to have conceded what he could not withhold ; the 
orthodoxy of the conjectures is there, one would affirm, in order 
that the boldness of his affirmations may pass unchallenged. 
M. Roller’s work is of another character. The author does 
not pretend to have made discoveries analogous to those of De 


. Rossi; he has neither opened new catacombs nor restored 


ruined vaults ;—to have done so would have required an official 
position, and the resources which are attached to it. But 
neither is M. Roller a mere vulgarisateur who confines himself 
to summing up the researches of others. He has spent ten 
years at Rome, has made himself familiar with the under- 
ground city; has given himself up to long iconographical, 
epigraphical, and patristic studies. He now appears, with vast 
and patiently gathered resources, to let us know in what state 
the exploration of the Catacombs is at present, and he brings 
to his task all the information necessary to control the results 
hitherto obtained. This then is the nature of the study to 
which he invites us. The monuments are there, but they must 
be interrogated ; the stones speak, but their language requires 
interpretation. In deciphering the wreck of ages there is 
always room left for conjecture, and in order that the conjecture 
may be wise, it is not enough to have erudition, nor even 


1 Les Catacombes de Rome, Histoire de l’Art et des Croyances religieuses 
pendant les premiers si¢cles du Christianisme, par Théophile Roller. 2 vols. 
in fol., avec cent planches. Paris: A. Morel et Cie. (£10.) 
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sagacity ; one requires also strong reason, historical feeling, and 
the love of truth. M. Roller possesses these qualities. Without 
being sceptical, he knows how to suspend his judgment ; with- 
out sacrificing to the spirit of negation, he confesses his doubt, 
and, rare quality, he resigns himself not to know. The dis- 
position of his work is a happy one. The author has skilfully 
combined the order of the subjects with the chronological order, 
and the study of the places with that of the details. It is in 
short what he wished it to be, a methodical and complete 
explanation such as we did not hitherto possess. We may add 
that the hundred engravings, of which the text forms the 
commentary, double the worth of this explanation, or rather 
assign to M. Roller’s work a place of exceptional importance, 
among books devoted to the same subject. ‘The author has 
shown in the execution of these engravings the same passion 
for exactitude as in his researches and discussions; he has 
repudiated mere guesses, he has avoided the symbolisations 
into which his predecessors had fallen, so as to change the 
features in defining them ; everywhere that it was possible, he 
has had the subjects which he wished to reproduce photo- 
graphed by the magnesium light in the crypts themselves. 
One can have no idea of the real effect which these engravings 
produce. One seems to see with one’s eyes, and almost touch 
with one’s hands, these venerable remains of the first centuries 
of the Church. 

The study of the Catacombs is interesting in several ways. 
We may seek in M. Roller’s beautiful book either to learn the 
manner in which the Christians buried their dead, or to dis- 
cover the beginnings of religious art, or to ascertain the beliefs 
of an age near the birth of the Church, and those beliefs we 
find depicted to the life in their popular and spontaneous 
manifestation. 

People discuss about the Catacombs, they visit them, but 
few persons are at all aware of the prodigious fact in presence 
of which they find themselves. To speak of a subterranean 
city is not saying enough, since we have here the remains of 
four centuries, a development of contiguous tombs for nearly 
900 kilometres (675 miles), containing the dead of ten genera- 
tions, in four or five millions of coffins. And, even now, all the 
funereal galleries have not been explored: new discoveries 
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must be expected. This strange formation, this mortuary 
creation, is due to several causes, viz., the very belief of the 
Christians, joined to their position as a suspected or persecuted 
sect, and certain facilities which, nevertheless, the Roman 
legislation offered them. The Romans generally burned their 
dead bodies, but this custom was not universal, as the well- 
known tomb of the Scipios bears witness. The custom of 
incinerating became less and less common, and from the time 
of the Antonines gave place entirely to that of burying. In 
order to keep the members of one family together, they then 
built either outside tombs in masonry or subterraneous vaults, 
hewed out in the volcanic stone which forms a large part of 
the Roman soil. The Christians had, in this particular, given 
the example to the Pagans, after having themselves received 
it from the Orientals, and most probably from the Jews. Their 
faith in the resurrection of the body taught them to respect 
the corpse, and though this belief rested on the omnipotence 
of a God able to bring together again the dispersed members 
of the martyrs, and to reanimate even the dust scattered to the 
winds, an unreasoned feeling engaged the faithful to take care 
of these remains, which they believed were one day to be 
reanimated. They therefore buried their dead. The rich— 
for the early Church counted a certain number among its 
adepts—gathered together the members of their families, their 
freedmen, their clients, and then, from natural inclination, also 
the members of their spiritual family, the poor Christians, whose 
remains they did not know where to lay, and which religious 
fraternity made it an honour to welcome. The private crypt 
thus gave birth to the underground cemetery. Besides this, 
the legislation offered yet other resources to the new faith. At 
Rome, burial had a religious character, and was therefore in- 
vivlable, and people had besides the faculty of extending the 
area of the collective tomb, of annexing new grounds to it, and 
of thus extending to them the inviolability of the primitive 
sepulchre. Let us add that the privilege did not belong alone 
to the outside ground, and to the monument which had been 
erected upon it, it was attached also to the ground below, to 
the hypogeum. The Christians had thus great facilities for 
creating cemeteries. “Those among them,” says M. Roller, 
“who possessed a burial-place, after having given hospitality 
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to their defunct co-religionaries, could, by will, trace out the 
area dedicated to these burial-grounds; they could do this 
without, on that account, bringing forward their character of 
Christians ; it was a thing allowed toall.” It does not appear, 
however, that the extension of private burial-places is sufficient 
to explain the development that the Catacombs had taken 
before the time in which the existence of the Christians was 
a recognised fact. It is supposed that the Christians had 
taken advantage, either of the immunities granted to the Jews, 
whose worship was tolerated at Rome, or of the rights of pos- 
session granted to corporations, or, still better, of the privileges 
attributed to the funereal Colleges. These were societies of 
poor people, who joined together their monthly subscriptions 
for the purpose of securing a decent burial. It is difficult to 
believe that the Church did not make use of a legislation 
which did not require of it any sacrifice of its belief, and did 
not even oblige it to articulate the particular characteristic of 
the Christian funereal association. This characteristic is not 
less real and deep. One during life, the believers wished to 
remain united in death--grouped together, in their struggles 
and trials round their spiritual chiefs, and full of enthusiasm 
for the heroes of the faith, they wished still in the tomb to be 
near their bishops and martyrs. “The grouping together,” says 
M. Roller, “of the remains of a whole population in a cemetery 
or common dormitory, is peculiar to the Christians; it is the 
feeling of wide-spread association, of the fraternity of a whole 
people who, after having lived in the communion of the same 
Saviour, wished to await, in the same union, the eternal 
awakening.” 

Such, then, is the religious characteristic of the Catacombs. 
The material conditions of this astonishing creation may be 
summed up in few words. Let us say at once that the name 
by which the subterraneous cemeteries of Rome are designated 
is a wrong one, and has not even any known sense. <A name 
has been generalised, no man knows when nor why, which was 
used as the denomination of a crypt on the Appian Way, which 
it is pretended contained the remains of the apostles Peter 
and Paul, and which was called ad catacombas, a word of 
doubtful etymology. However that may be, the Catacombs 
are all outside the city, in a space of from one to three miles. 
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They have been dug in preference on the heights, in the thick 
parts of the tableland, not in the earth, or in the pozzuolana, 
which is too friable, but in a granular tufa, at once easy to 
hew into, and sufficiently compact, which, without offering too 
great a resistance to the pick-axe of the gravedigger, secured 
the solidity of the galleries. The nature of this soil has con- 
tributed a great deal to the creation of the Catacombs ; it is 
the physical condition which permitted the realisation of the 
religious thought, but none the less, space had to be saved. 
Therefore the Catacombs form very narrow galleries, which 
hardly reach the height of a man. When the limit of the 
ground at disposal had been reached, a second story, to which 
a flight of steps led down, was hollowed out, then a third. 
There is one example of five tiers of galleries one above another. 
A considerable amount of surface was thus obtained, and con- 
sequently, much room for the corpses, which were buried one 
after another in lateral niches, cut out exactly to the measure 
of the body. These niches were closed by tiles cemented 
together, sometimes by a marble tablet. It is upon this cover 
that the inscription, when there was one, was engraved or 
painted, but many tombs remained without a name, especially 
during early times—a symbol took the place of one. The 
most ancient galleries of the cemetery St. Agnes, recently 
studied by M. Armellini, contain eighty-six tombs out of a 
hundred which are absolutely anonymous, while the others 
almost always beara simple name. After the third century, 
epitaphs become more frequent; religious formule, wishes, 
begin to appear, symbols multiply. Dates are rare before the 
fourth century. There is no trace of social distinction even 
so late as this. On the other hand, here and there, emblems 
recall the trade of the deeeased,—the gravedigger’s pickaxe, 
the labourer’s spade, a woman’s weaving-loom. All the instru- 
ments of a surgeon’s case have been found engraven upon a 
stone. A painting in the cemetery of Priscilla represents some 
casks, M. Roller, with his usual good sense, supposes that 
the person ‘buried in this place was probably a cooper. But it 
is amusing to see to what conjectures these casks have given 
birth. Some have seen in them a Eucharistic symbol, others 
an emblem of charity, because of the close union of the staves, 
others a souvenir of the martyrs condemned to carry water, 
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etc. etc. It is well that our readers should see by an example 
the ridiculous suppositions with which the study of the Chris- 
tian sepulchres is strewed, and, so to speak, choked up. 

All the dead were not shut into the simple Jocu/us which I 
have just been describing. The opening of a tomb was some- 
times surmounted by an arched vault, the sides of which 
formed places for other bodies. These were family tombs. 
They even at times affected a more distinctive shape, and 
formed separate vaults, shut in by a door. 

It is difficult to give the precise date of the Catacombs. It 
is probable that they go back to the first century, but there is 
no absolute proof of it. The origin of the inscription which is 
invoked in favour of so early a date is itself not certain, and 
it is the only one that can be alleged. On the other hand, a 
good number of these cemeteries are of the second, and even 
the beginning of that century. As regards the time when 
the Catacombs ceased to serve as tombs,I have said that it 
was from the day in which Christianity, having a recognised 
existence, there was no longer any reason for surrounding the 
obsequies of the Christians with precautions. The relics of 
the martyrs, being transported into the churches, the only 
reason which remained for the faithful to desire to be buried 
in these vaults disappeared, and the bodies of the Bishops of 
tome being henceforth interred in the cathedrals, this custom 
was followed for all. Graves were dug in or around the 
churches; the modern cemetery had taken the place of the 
Catacombs. 

It was formerly supposed, as we have already remarked, 
that the Catacombs had served the Christians to conceal the 
ceremonies of their worship during times of persecution. The 
description we have given of these places shows well enough 
how unfounded is this idea. The Catacombs furnished the 
Christians with a means, not precisely to hide their burial- 
places, which was neither possible nor necessary, but to with- 
draw public attention from them, and at the same time they 
afforded the means of celebrating in secret the religious rites 
connected with their obsequies. This is all. The disposition 
of the places, these narrow galleries, these vaults of small 
dimensions, could not be used for public worship. Excluding 
absolutely exceptional cases, the Christians met only for 
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exercises of piety in honour of the dead, or on the anniversaries 
of the martyrs. Want of ventilation would have been quite 
sufficient to preveut them from hiding in the subterraneous 
excavations from pursuit, or from living there for a long time 
and in large numbers. 

The Catacombs fill up a gap in the history of art,—that 
which separated Latin art from that of the middle ages, and 
Christian art from its early commencements. 

Byzantine art was known to us; the mosaics had preserved 
numerous monuments of it and its destinies; the traces of its 
influence, the types which it had hieratically consecrated 
could be followed down as far as the Renaissance. Latin 
painting, on the contrary, upon which the discoveries of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii had thrown an unexpected light, 
stopped short at the date of the catastrophe which overwhelmed 
these cities. It was reserved for the Catacombs to show the 
continuation of this art during three or four centuries later, 
that is to say, until the invasion of the Barbarians. In fact, 
the Catacombs show us a great number of painted representa- 
tions, which are so much the more directly attached to the Pom- 
peian style, as, like this one, it is essentially decorative in its 
uses. Christian subjects here take an emblematical character ; 
they mix with the ornaments at times with surprising grace 
and liberty. We find garlands, birds, winged genii. Ina fresco 
of the crypt of Lucina, Christ is seen hovering on the corolla 
of a flower. The technical means and the style are equally 
those of the overwhelmed cities: water-colour painting on 
stucco or lime, thin colours lightly applied, little variety in 
the tints and gradation in the shading, figures thrown in with 
a certain boldness, execution in masses and neglect of details, 
natural draperies, proportions and movements exact. In a 
word, these subterranean walls are a full continuation of 
Latin painting at the beginning of our era. It is true that the 
qualities of which we have just been speaking are only met 
with in the most ancient vaults. And the reason is very 
plain: the epoch of these tombs is that in which the arts were 
still flourishing, when artists were numerous and skilled. The 
decadence which is observed in the Catacombs in proportion 
as we reach those of the third century, but particularly from 
the fourth, is only an effect of the general decadence. There 
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was no longer room for delicate and experienced workmen in 
the times of trouble and suffering which fell heavy upon Italy 
when barbarism overwhelmed the ancient civilisation. Thus, 
as we descend the course of time, in the inspection of the 
Catacombs, instead of following a development, we follow on 
the traces of a degradation, and end by reaching representa- 
tions of extraordinary clumsiness, not to say coarseness. After 
that, the merit of the painters revives; there are some of the 
seventh, and even of the ninth centuries, which surprise by 
the care and style to which they bear witness; but these 
pictures do not belong properly to the Catacombs. They are 
decorations executed by the Popes in honour of martyrs who 
had formerly been buried in the underground cemeteries, and 
the art employed here raises a new problem, in that it offers, 
in spite of a certain Byzantine character, a sort of resurrection 
of the Latin tradition which had seemed to go down in the 
vreat catastrophe. This tradition reappears after its long 
eclipse, and takes hold, on the one hand, of the frescoes of the 
ancient crypts, and, on the other, of the archways recently 
laid bare in the lower church of St. Clement. 


“Two schools,” says M. Roller, “ have influenced Christian iconography 
before the Middle Age, properly so called : the one Latin, which was only 
known by its Pagan monuments ; the other Byzantine, to which all the 
Christian conceptions had been wrongly attached. The decay of art is 
evident in these two schools ; still it is interesting to show how it was not 
retarded by the introduction of Christian thought, but enriched by the new 
inspiration. The survival of the Latin style in painting after the death of 
Pagan civilisation, has been revealed in our day by the discovery or the 
study of some frescoes in the old Roman basilicas. Those in particular of 
the crypt of St. Clement have helped to show the continuation of a Latin 
school of painting, as far as the eleventh century, and the mixture of its 
creations with the Byzantine element. These discoveries have helped to 
connect the ancient world with the Renaissance, by making known some 
lost links in the chain of traditions ; but the links which preceded the 
Middle Age, particularly those which went before the introduction of the 
Byzantine style into the West, have furnished the most important revelation, 
and these must be sought in the Catacombs. The study of these transi- 
tions is necessary to the history of art.” 


The Catacombs, then, furnish us with specimens of an art 
which Pompeii had already made known to us, and besides 
this, they allow us to see the decadence of this art in the 
wreck of Roman civilisation. But subterranean Rome renders 
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us a no less signal service, in laying before our eyes the first 
buddings of Christian art, properly so called. There is a great 
surprise and a true charm in this. If the artist who belongs 
to the new faith has begun by being Pagan, if, at all events, 
he received his artistic education at the school of Paganism, 
and if, in consequence, bringing to his work data foreign to 
Christianity, he brings at the same time a particular spirit 
and new elements, his brush will be chaste, his ideas, 
derived from mythology, will draw an emblematic signification 
from the proscribed worship ; the four seasons will figure the 
four ages of life. Here is Orpheus, but this Orpheus symbo- 
lises the power of the Gospel word. We see Psyche, but this 
Psyche, modestly clothed, has also an allegorical sense. But 
the most significative, in the imagery of the Catacombs, is 
the representation of Christ under the figure of the Good 
Shepherd, a representation so frequent as to induce the belief 
that it was current and consecrated, and at the same time it is 
so characteristic that we may surely see in it a true creation of 
Christian art. The appropriation of the ancient datum to the 
new faith is here doubly striking. It is so, because this 
Shepherd carrying his sheep upon his shoulders is a subject 
borrowed from real life, and Pagan art had certainly treated it 
more than once, and yet the evangelical idea, in laying hold of 
and treating it, has visibly marked it with its impress and 
made it itsown. Further, this Christian conception is remark- 
able from the contrast between the feeling from which it 
sprang and that of the times which followed. Here the trans- 
formation which religious thought itself underwent becomes 
palpable in the production of art. Early Christianity, that 
of the Catacombs, is simple, confiding, affectionate; that 
which follows, during the Middle Ages, is, on the contrary, 
severe, ascetic, tragical. They belong to different worlds. 
What has come between them? The catastrophe which put 
an end to the ancient world? The invasion and its sufferings ? 
The subject would be worth study, but the difference between 
the Good Shepherd of the crypts and the crucifix of the Middle 
Ages is only an indication of the different ways of seeing and 
feeling between the two epochs of the Church thus symbolised, 
and this is what remains for us to consider. 

The greatest interest of the Catacombs is not the light they 
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throw upon the funereal customs of a persecuted sect, nor even 
the bond which they permit us to establish between the art of 
the earliest ages of our era and that of the Middle Ages. The 
Catacombs are, above all things, of inappreciable value for 
the information they give us conce@ing early Christian beliefs. 
They have, in this respect, renderé@ to the history of Chris- 
tianity the same service which epigraphy, in our own day, has 
rendered to Greek and Roman archeology. They have even 
done more. While, as regards ancient literature, we possess 
in the orators, in the comic and satirical writers, all sorts of 
information concerning the mode of life of the contemporaries 
of this literature, the sources were much less abundant, the 
information much less direct, in regard to the modes of thought 
and feeling of the Christians of the three first centuries. In 
order to find their beliefs, and in particular the elements of 
their religious life, we were reduced to quotations from the 
Fathers, the meaning of which was arbitrarily generalised. 
What may perhaps have been only a local fact was taken for 
the vindication of a general state, and what may only have 
been the expression of individual feeling, for the manifestation 
of a common faith. The Catacombs have changed all that. 
These innumerable representations, these speaking and re- 
peated testimonies, show us with equal evidence what were 
the religious pre-occupations of those who expressed their faith 
by these paintings, and what were the beliefs of later ages to 
which the faith of the early Christians was wanting. The 
argumentum e silentio, which is sometimes justly suspected, is 
of extraordinary force here. We cannot suppose that the 
Church of the Catacombs could have held notions upon 
important points of doctrine or hierarchy which should have 
succeeded in never betraying themselves in monuments so 
varied, so artless, so full of indications of every kind. 

Many tombs have no distinctive mark; many, though 
anonymous, bear an ornament, a symbol—the dove, the olive 
branch, a palm. This palm long passed current as a sign of 
martyrdom, at the time when people represented to themselves 
the early Christians as having all more or less been exposed to 
the executioner’s weapon, and the Catacombs as peopled with 
martyrs to the faith. But the palm was in use in Pagan 
burial-places, where it is found on the tombs of simple freed- 
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men, and in the Catacombs even it continues to be seen after 
the triumph of the Church, when there were no longer any 
martyrs. The palm may therefore very probably signify in a 
general way the triumph of the Christian over death through 
faith in the resurrection. 

Many pictures in the subterranean cemeteries are, however, 
as we have already said, mere ornamental details, caprices of 
art, or even Pagan reminiscences. The most ancient specifically 
Christian symbols are the anchor and the fish, the latter 
adopted on various titles, taken in several senses, but princi- 
pally as offering a pious anagram in its Greek name. The 
human figures which return oftenest are the Orantes and the 
Good Shepherd. Ovantes is the name given to female figures, 
standing in the attitude of prayer, with their arms outstretched 
from the body and lifted towards heaven; prayer, kneeling 
with the hands joined, does not belong to this period. There 
are also men Orantes in the attitude of which we speak, 
but they occur more rarely. The Orans sometimes represented 
the defunct herself, arrived at the contemplation of God, as the 
proper names inscribed at the side prove ; but the symbolical 
sense imposes itself oftenest, and the Orans, then, seem to re- 
present the glorified soul without distinction of sex. The type 
of the Good Shepherd, of which we have already spoken, and 
in which we have pointed out a Christian artistic conception, is 
still more remarkable as a manifestation of religious thought. 
It is the first of the representations of Christ, and a represen- 
tation characteristic of the faith of which it is the expression. 
M. Roller has seized with acuteness the sense of this image, 
and the feeling of which it is the product. This shepherd is 
Jesus, if you lke, but it is neither the man nor God, in the 
theological acceptation of these words,—it is the Divine Master 
given under the traits furnished by a parable of the Master 
himself, and consequently in a manner in some way authentic, 
without any effort of the imagination, without profanation or 
abasement ; a discovery of true feeling and of delicate tact, a 
type at the same time which comes near the traditions of antique 
art, which has a decorative value, and allows the Christian 
artist to draw upon his models or his reminiscences. 

Other representations of Christ appear by little and little in 
the Catacombs. In following their succession we recognise 
the transformation of religious feeling, the work of dogmatic 
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crystallisation, in which it becomes fixed, to the manifest detri- 
ment of its primitive geniality. It was also led to this by the 
force of circumstances. Souvenirs, in proportion as they leave 
the events behind them, take another physiognomy ; they be- 
come history, that is to say, something fixed and enlarged. 
This change is visible between the beginning and the end of 
the third century. The symbolical proceeding becomes an 
historical one; the facts which furnished emblems become 
real scenes. Here is a baptism of Jesus, of the third century, 
almost anecdotal,so realistic is it: the baptized One, half-plunged 
in the water of the Jordan, John the Baptist holding out his 
hand to help him out, and a big pigeon flying above. But 
history, in its turn, is transformed, and becomes dogma. The 
Christ of the fourth century tends to the supernatural; he 
reigns, he judges, he takes the nimbus; decorative painting 
is turning into the hieratic image. 

The most notable transformation of the Christian sentiment 
is indubitably that which is revealed in the history of the 
Crucifix. It was impossible for Christian faith to ignore 
the punishment of the cross, this bloody sacrifice which 
already takes so large a place in several of the apostolic 
Epistles. But the piety of these early times, as it manifests 
itself in the Catacombs, did not willingly lay hold on these 
souvenirs. It was too simple, too serene, and, I dare to 
say so, too healthy. It preferred the Master teaching and 
healing, or, later, the Christ reigning and triumphing, to the 
Victim nailed on the bloody tree. Therefore, it is a very 
curious fact that the cross, even as a symbol, does not appear 
in the Catacombs before the fourth century. It may, perhaps, 
be hidden in the anchor, or in the masts of Jonas’s ship, but it 
does not form a part of Christian imagery. M. de Rossi does 
not hesitate to recognise this. “The monuments,” says he, “which 
are being every day discovered in larger numbers, in reality 
constantly teach that the Roman cross at least was very rarely 
in use before the fourth century, and was only in solemn use 
during the fifth”—and after all he is only speaking of the 
recognised and symbolical signs. The crucifix, properly so 
called, is absolutely foreign to the Catacombs, or, what comes to 
the same thing, it has only been introduced as an afterthought, 
in later times, when Popes took their pleasure in decorating 
the subterraneous burying-grounds, which had become objects 
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of veneration. The only representation of Christ on the cross 
which has been found is a fresco, which, says M. de Rossi, “ is 
certainly not anterior to the seventh century.” 

M. Roller quotes somewhere an observation which is not out 
of place here :— 


“The monuments of Christian art,” says M. Grimouard de Saint-Laurent, 
‘*are distinguished by a central idea which gives them all a common 
physiognomy : that of deliverance and resurrection, of healing and immor- 
tality ; it is fundamentally an idea of triumph, beneficent triumph, the 
peaceful reign of Christ, victory over the world, death, and sin. Baptism, 
martyrdom, were even triumphs in their estimation. To represent martyr- 
dom, those persecuted ones never chose other symbols than marvellous 
ones of the Divine protection and the powerlessness of the punishment ; 
the three young Hebrews giving thanks in the furnace ; Daniel in the lions’ 
den. The Crucifix is the image of death; the children of the martyrs only 
wished to see life. During the early ages, the death of the Saviour was 
recalled by the symbol of the lamb, but they would not represent this 
innocent victim slain, they must depict it living. The Christians were not 
satisfied with seeing Christ himself living, they must have him triumphant.” 

To meet with the Madonna as well as the Crucifix we must 
have recourse to the Middle Ages. The Catacombs have neither 
the Holy Family, nor Joseph, nor the Virgin with the nimbus ; 
we find the mother of Jesus with the Child in a very ancient 
fresco, but without any of the attributes of glory or holiness. 
The peculiarity of this interesting representation is the simply 
historical character which distinguishes it. Were it not for the 
prophetic star which shines above, and to which a second person 
is pointing with his finger, we might see nothing more than a 
Christian mother holding her child. In a word, we are in 
presence, not of a sacred picture but of a Biblical scene—thus 
almost all the characteristic elements of the faith of the 
following centuries escape us, in the critical examination of our 

Xoman crypts. They do not know, I mean those of the first 
three centuries, either the Primacy of Peter, or the Invocation 
of the Saints, or the Intercession of the dead in favour of the 
living, or the Eucharist separate from the Agapé or fraternal 
repast. The priest, or rather the elder (for the Greek word 
which has been made into priest has as yet no sacerdotal 
character), may have another profession ; one is found to have 
been a physician, another was married and had been buried 
along with his wife. The bishop of Rome is only designated by 
his title of bishop; the name as well as the idea of Pope is 
absent. . This does not, however, prove that the Papacy was not 
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in course of formation. It was so virtually from the moment 
that the Church of Rome was the only Church in the West of 
apostolic origin, and that it united in itself besides the two 
eminent distinctions of tracing its foundation to the prince of 
the Apostles, and of sharing the glory and the destinies of the 
ancient capital of the world. 

There are two points upon which it seems that the Catacombs 
ought to have been particularly eloquent,—veneration of the 
martyrs and. Christian ideas of immortality. The martyrs 
before all. There was a time when it was believed that the 
crypts were peopled by them, when a tool could not be met 
with without it being looked upon as an instrument of torture, 
nor an ampulla attached to a tomb without the supposition 
that it had contained the blood of a martyr. People did not 
ask how this blood had been taken up, and taken up liquid. 
There was red dust at the bottom of the vase, and that was 
enough ; most probably the vial had contained perfume or wine. 
Mabillon had also expressed his surprise, even more than that, 
his “ displeasure, to see that in so great a number of inscriptions 
a word is never said of violent death pro Christo.” There is in 
the crypt, called that of Pope Eusebius, a very remarkable 
painting, which may be said to be unique of its kind. It dates 
from the third century, and represents the judgment of a 
Christian condemned, to all appearance, for having refused to 
sacrifice to the Emperor. But no representation of punish- 
ments is to be found either in the frescoes or in the sculptures 
of the first centuries. The symbol of Daniel in the lions’ den 
takes their place. The same feeling which prevented the early 
Christians from representing the crucifixion of the Master pre- 
vented them from reproducing the horrible scenes of the 
persecutions. Besides this, a certain time must elapse ere 
respect becomes transformed into devotion. Devotion to the 
martyrs appears only in the fourth century, and it is true that 
it takes at once a large place. 

It is in the third century, when inscriptions are multiplying 
and becoming more expansive, that the expression of wishes in 
favour of the dead appear. It is hoped that the deceased 
rests “in peace,” or “in the fellowship of the saints.” His 
friends wish it for him; nothing more precise. No allusion to 
Purgatory nor Hell. What is desired for the beloved ones, 
from whom they have been separated, is the Refrigeriwm, 
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refreshment, that is—for this is the exact sense of the word 
—a place at the celestial banquet. As regards prayer for the 
dead, M. Rossi allows that he cannot yet give full and satis- 
factory proof that it was practised before the third century, 
until he has gathered up all the inscriptions relating to it. 
There is no doubt, however, that, by little and little, the wish 
became a prayer, and that prayer for the dead produced the 
demand for their intercession, and the invocation of the saints. 
At the end of the fourth century this is usual. 

I cannot conclude this subject, and the study of M. Roller’s 
book, better than by some of the reflections with which he 
sums up his researches upon the religious faith of which the 
Catacombs are the monument. We find in them the spirit of 
circumspection and moderation, which in an eminent degree 
distinguishes the whole work :— 


“Between the conceptions which the paintings in the Catacombs reveal,” 
writes our author, “those of the three first centuries at all events, and the 
modern fashion of understanding, and exposing religious or ecclesiastical 
notions, there is a deeper distinction than a simple difference of doctrines. 
The Catacombs show that the current of primitive Christian thought fol- 
lowed quite another direction than ours does. According to the age of the 
underground cemeteries, the attentive observer remarks the shades of the 
moral state revealed by iconography, according to the periods. The first is 
so serene that we may call it sometimes joyous: flowers, fruits, children 
playing, capricious genii, a vine, pastorals and shepherds, country and 
aquatic scenes, creations in which simplicity predominates, which might hide 
a mystic thought, but which have nothing of the hideous asceticism of the 
Middle Ages. The symbolical mysticism of the third, the historical alle- 
gories of the fourth centuries, have as yet nothing severe nor austere. As 
the fifth dawns, we can trace the preludes of the Passion, and the rigours of 
the Cross, which it holds up as its banner, can be guessed at ; but in none 
of the ages of the Catacombs does Christianity clothe itself in the sombre 
character that it takes up in the Middle Ages. The reason is, because it 
came as a comforter and a liberator, not as a master and a despot. .. . 

“ ... So many powerful ideas and energetic sentiments supposed at 
least the elements of a doctrine as firm as it was simple, which, already in 
the books of doctors, was beginning to clothe itself in formule, and which 
would soon, through the decisions of Councils, find its expression fixed, 
thus becoming theology. By these transformations it lost somewhat of that 
wide view of truth, of that strength of love, which was the privilege of those 
who knew how to live and to sacrifice themselves, if need be, before scien- 
tifically reasoning ; but before this, by the devotedness which it inspired, 
this simple faith had astonished the ancient world, as its energetic charity 
attracted and ended by conquering it.” 


E. SCHERER. 
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Art. II].—Have we an Ethical Substitute for Christianity ? 


| other words, suppose Christianity were to vanish away, 
have we any moral force to take its place? Has any 
principle been discovered, which, fitting into the sphere left 
by this once mighty religion, could undergird society, support 
in activity its varied life, and bear it on to higher perfection ? 
Such is the question which is being asked by mot a few 
thoughtful men at present. Imbued with the positivist spirit, 
impatient of mystery, and insisting on verification in the rigid 
scientific sense of every belief, they do not so much disprove 
Christianity as set it aside, and endeavour to carry on the 
world’s business without its help. Whether they profess to 
be able to see how this can be done, or whether they dwell yet 
in “the Golgotha of the No, where peace is not appointed them,” 
it is toward this they tend. And it is beyond question that 
of recent years hope has been rising. Evolution, with its 
superb generalisation, has awakened an intense scientific en- 
thusiasm, and not only are men striving down at the boundaries 
of life to reduce all the phenomena of the world under the 
single law of mechanical development, but up at the apex they 
are seeking to bring moral and social life under the action of 
the same principle, in the faith that it will be equal in time to 
the full natural development of humanity. 

For ourselves, we are glad that rationalism has taken this 
practical direction. While like Milton’s angels we fight in the 
thin air of abstract conceptions, there is no end to our debate ; 
but when we touch the solid ground of fact, a very complete 
and sufficient test of truth and error will speedily be found. 
This change too alters the relations of the combatants. While 
we may doubt, or even wholly disbelieve in, the ability of 
philosophers to conserve and advance by any human system 
of morals the higher life of man, we yet cannot quarrel with 
their spirit and aim. So far as the good of the world is con- 
cerned they are identical with our own. Our belief in Christi- 
anity is not a traditional or superstitious one. It is grounded 
in experiment and observation as truly as the strongest beliefs 
of science are. We are convinced that Christianity, in its own 
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proper character as a revelation of God, can work in the 
individual and in the world a moral and spiritual life which 
cannot otherwise be attained. The good of humanity then is 
paramount with us both. Having a common practical aim, we 
differ only as to the means. Surely then this fact should of 
itself import into the controversy a nobler spirit. While we 
certainly can never forget the magnitude of the issue and all 
that is involved in it, and while we believe that the soberer of 
those opposed to us cannot themselves anticipate the vanishing 
of faith for which they long without awe, and it may be 
trembling at the prospect of such a revolution, the conviction 
that in common, if diversely, we are contending honestly for 
the safety and welfare of the republic of humanity, should 
inspire mutual respect, and create a strong disposition to 
candour and forbearance. 

We may now state the grounds on which we ask for a 
respectful hearing on this great question. And at once would 
we renounce the delusive pretension of being absolutely un- 
committed on it. No more than those opposed to us do we 
stand at the centre of indifference. They have espoused certain 
positive conclusions of reason, with which, as with a mental 
stock-in-trade, they are working to complete results. We, on 
grounds of reason, have accepted a positive faith, and are seek- 
ing to realise its ideal. Both are committed equally, or, if there 
be any difference, their committal is the more complete, who 
cut and carve at human experience, refusing an honest meaning 
to all evidence making for the supernatural, and rigidly con- 
fining themselves within the section of human experience which 
admits of a naturalistic explanation. We cannot then allow 
that, as compared with the other side, we are less advan- 
tageously situated for a candid and free discussion of this 
question. For the truth’s sake they are unbelievers and we 
believers. We both seek further truth, and cast our all on the 
arbitration of fact. 

But over and above this we have a right to be heard, and 
with the utmost profit may be heard, on this theme. We are 
in possession of the ground which those who oppose us wish to 
occupy. Whatever view they take of Christianity, they cannot 
deny the fact that for eighteen hundred years it has been the 
great conserving and energising force of European society. On 
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the conceptions of human and Divine relations to which it gave 
currency, the whole framework of modern as distinguished 
from ancient government is built. For the most part the 
sanctions of law are its sanctions. Essentially, the very founda- 
tions of human order have been the principles of a changeless 
Divine order brought to light in God’s Word. It is Christianity 
that has invested human nature with dignity, fired it with the 
spirit of liberty, and inbreathed the warm glow of an expansive 
charity. It provides motives which can control the common- 
place millions, considerations which govern with equal accuracy 
of influence the gifted few. As the planets are kept in ordered 
motion by a force far beyond themselves, so human order and 
progress have ever been best secured,—have passed into most 
stable equilibrium,—when men have most fully acknowledged 
the attraction of a future life and an unseen God. This as 
matter of fact cannot be denied. Allowing all deductions 
which have to be made on account of human nature’s failure 
through ignorance or perversity to grasp and apply Christianity, 
not one of these assertions can be fairly disputed. Well, then, 
after a practice of eighteen hundred years, may not those who 
have administered Christianity be supposed to know what the 
needs of men are, or, at least, what will be required from any 
moral system which undertakes in room of Christianity to 
sustain and feed from its own life the vast and infinitely com- 
plicated organism of human society ? 

But further, inasmuch as every effort to find a substitute for 
Christianity involves an attack upon it, which attack unsettles 
many who, while the substitute is undiscovered, have no other 
refuge, we, who as yet have a refuge for them, are bound to 
watch these efforts, to expose unwarranted pretensions, and to 
insist that if we cede our time-honoured place, we cede it only 
to a system that can do better for mankind than our own. 
This we must do in the interests of the republic of humanity, 
whose good we both profess to seek. 

Assuming, then, this position, we now proceed to state some 
difficulties of a general character which hinder us from accept- 
ing as at all complete the proof led in behalf of any of the 
new religions of Science, and which compel us to look around 
for an adequate test of their sufficiency. And first, they have 
not yet got beyond the stage of private opinion. They exist 
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only on paper. And, surely, if paper constitutions for the mere 
civil government of a country, have again and again been found 
utterly unreliable, it is wise to cherish a healthy scepticism 
regarding all attempts at the vaster and more complicated 
problem of creating a moral government for the highest life of 
man. While affirming this, I am aware that the pure lives 
and elevated characters of not a few rationalists, are adduced 
as evidence of the moral effect of their doctrines. Yet with 
every disposition to be fair, and recognising gladly the excel- 
lencies to which reference is made, we do not see that the 
evidence is either relevant or important. These men came 
into a world whose moral standards were fixed hundreds of 
years before they were born. They have inhaled the influence 
of a Christian civilisation from their earliest years. They have 
taken their place in a web of human relationships, determined 
at every point by the beliefs of society. If, then, they have 
gained, even in a high degree, the culture of society, it is no 
more than what we might expect. Again, the few who 
inaugurate any movement are picked men, who would be 
higher, calmer, stronger than their fellows, whether believers 
or unbelievers. That, then, is no proof that these systems are 
able to bear the pressure of a world’s needs. The most that 
can be allowed for them is, that they have not so militated 
against nobility of character as to prevent its growth. We 
must have individuals insulated from all other influences, and 
not only elect men high in intellect and cool in emotion, who 
take kindly to restraint, but others strong in passion and dull 
in intellect, and still others through whose natures runs a 
strain of inherited perversity and self-will, ere we can have 
any demonstration of the success of these systems worthy the 
name. 

But further, we are very far from certain that these systems 
are stated on paper as they would work out in actual life. In 
iron ships the needle is being acted on, it may be, deflected, 
by the whole surrounding mass of metal; and it is undeniable 
that an analogous extraneous influence determines the peculiar 
development of modern Utilitarianism and the moral theories 
based on Evolution. Girt round by a Christianity, which has 
won for its ideals of self-surrender and self-sacrifice general 
admiration, our modern theorists have been eager to show that 
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they could include love and sacrifice, in the form of Altruism, 
in their system. But it is one thing to show that a system 
can admit of such a development, and quite another to prove 
that, uninfluenced from without, and under the pressure of 
human passion and necessities, it would inevitably take that 
course. If surmises are worth anything, it could be shown 
that they exist in greater force against than for this supposition. 
But leaving these out of account, we rest content with affirming 
that, as yet, sufficient tests have not been met, nor has any 
adequate proof been led in the case. 

What, then, is to be done in such circumstances as these to 
bring this matter to a satisfactory issue? Seeing that direct 
proof is still wanting, mayhap we may light on some considera- 
tions of an indirect character, which may help us to understand 
the nature of the problem, and carry us some way at least to- 
ward a rational conclusion. What suggests itself to us as the 
most likely course is, to search for some historical parallel 
which may bring up the practical conditions to be satisfied 
more clearly than any reasoning can. 

Well, is there such a parallel? We believe it will be found 
there is,—a most exact and complete parallel, covering the 
whole ground, and such as cannot fail, whatever our standpoint 
may be, to supply us with valuable material for decision. I 
refer back to the civilised world before the coming of Christ, 
or at least before the emergence of Christianity into Rome. 
Here we have a society, once believing, but which had lost its 
faith. It had outgrown its beliefs, as many suppose we have 
done. And its practical problem was that which we are now 
discussing, viz., Is it possible without religion to maintain in 
stable equilibrium and harmonious inter-relation the vast 
organism of civilisation? Here the great mass of cultivated 
men were so free from the arresting influences of an ancestral 
cultus, and society had so entirely ceased to be dominated by 
religious convictions, that the native and full effect, both on the 
individual and on society, of any intellectual or philosophic influ- 
ence, could be exactly estimated. And such influences abounded. 
The age covering the period of the emergence of Christianity 
into Rome was as self-conscious, as literary, as manifold in its 
esthetic and philosophical tendencies as our own. Indeed the 
close resemblance which in all intellectual respects it sustains 
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to the present has struck very many. As everything, however, 
in such a historical comparison depends on breadth and dis- 
passionateness of view, it may be well to sustain this assertion 
by some proof in detail. 

And here, though but in a sentence, we must refer to the 
political condition of the Empire, which at that time was a 
synonym for civilisation. In its origin, that Empire had 
furnished the highest example of political organisation. In its 
history it had displayed the vastest resources, on the side of 
government, which any nation had ever attained to. It touched 
a height of power unequalled in the ancient world. But 
at last even the lust of conquest was satisfied. Ambition 
grew weary of its burden. Men woke to the consciousness of 
other and higher ends. Art, literature, philosophy, drew off 
the finer spirits of the time. Meanwhile government, once 
the supreme concern, became a prize for craft and ambition. 
Abuses rushed in. Power was scrambled for with unblushing 
avarice, was used with lustful and at times diabolical caprice. 

Meanwhile, “ upon a hill retired,” the great bulk of the nation 
were engrossed in intellectual pursuits. Many passionately 
studied an exotic art. Others, sickened with the present, turned 
to simpler and manlier times, and worshipped, merely with a 
literary enthusiasm, their heroes. Maultitudes found relief in 
fiction, which in the form of dramatic studies of every-day life 
engrossed universal attention. Poetry had become almost a 
trade. The age of invention past, criticism of language and 
artistic form was a well-paid and honoured profession. 

thetoricians went from place to place gathering crowds and 
appropriating salaries which even our great moderns would not 
refuse. 

But more important than all this was the influence exerted 
by the two great philosophic creeds of that time. Two classes 
of thinkers were of set purpose grappling with the very 
difficulty facing us, trying to provide, each along its own lines, 
a sufficient theory of being and doing for the practical needs of 
men. The one acknowledged the general name Epicurean, the 
others that of Stoic. At the root of the Epicurean’s position, 
and controlling all his speculations, was a mechanical theory 
of the universe. All that was, was an affair of physical force. 
There was no purpose in nature, but only the iron sequence of 
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material law. Therefore man’s supreme law, since there was 
no Being to whom he owed obedience, was his own good. 
Virtue was only relative—a means to good, not in itself 
supreme. Society was to be maintained, because it secured 
a larger measure of good to the individual, and eliminated 
possible evils. Such was the general outline of thought this 
system contained. 

We need hardly, to complete our parallel, take up the Stoic 
system, inasmuch as those who, with fairness, might be classed 
with its followers, display as yet no confidence that they have 
found a succedaneum for the Christian, faith. Having now then 
in barest outline marked the features of that age, I have to ask, 
Did that philosophy, helped by all these adjuncts of literature, 
arrest decay, infuse new life, reorganise society? The answer 
is patent to all. It totally failed,—as every human system in 
that day did fail. Nobody disputes,—the facts will not admit 
of dispute—that it was a religion, Jewish in origin, that, 
accepted as a veritable revelation of God, effected the resus- 
citation of the world. 

Now here at once we light on two practical questions, the 
answers to which should carry us far to the solution of our 
problem, namely, first, What were the grounds of failure in 
Epicureanism, and in what way are these met in modern 
scientific theories ? and then, secondly, What were the sources 
of Christianity’s special power in the first century, and in what 
way has that power ceased to be equal to the exigencies of the 
race? Here, I submit, we grapple with the question on cleared 
ground, where a conclusion may be reached. 

And first let us consider the question more immediately 
germane to the subject in hand. And here we must say, after 
giving the matter some attention, that it seems to us, that we 
are being urged in the interests of theories of morality, to repeat 
on a large scale a social experiment, which has really in sub- 
stance been sufficiently tried before, with results known to us 
all. In saying this we would not be supposed to indicate that 
we consider the moral systems of Epicurus and modern theorists 
identical, although we think the general resemblance is too 
obvious to be denied. Nor do we hold that the world is at the 
stage it occupied eighteen hundred years ago. We are perfectly 
prepared to give weight to everything that may be considered 
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distinctive in the modern position. We are quite ready to 
allow that, in the course of so many centuries, the stock of 
human nature has been enriched with new perceptions and 
aptitudes, throwing the weight more definitely into the scale 
of the higher nature. Yet this is what we cannot overcome. 
At the stage of moral development which the world had reached 
eighteen hundred years ago, society was in a far better position 
than it is now for being influenced by just such moral systems 
as Epicureanism, and those which resemble it more closely in 
modern times. The doctrine of individualism, which has been 
forced into prominence by all the events of past centuries, was 
then practically unknown. For centuries men were taught 
that the State was the supreme entity, and that the indi- 
viduals were but means to securing its good, attaining their 
own happiness in subordination to this master end. In other 
words, the ancients held in their own way the very cardinal 
principle of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, “that the life of the 
social organism must as a rule rank above the lives of its units.” 
This being so, then society was prepared for the philosophers. 
They had only to come in, when the older ideals were relaxing 
their hold, and substitute broader and more philosophic con- 
siderations to fall heirs at once to the reverence and submission 
of the world. Trained to subserviency, and even to self- 
obliteration, in the interests of empire, men would have sub- 
stituted the new ideal for the old, and the business of the 
world would have gone on. 

But here was the vice of the scientific morality of that time. 
It had no ideal. It could present no bond of common action. 
It was powerless to create enthusiasm. It killed patriotism. 
Men were instructed to regulate their public duties and sacri- 
fices for their fellows purely by the standard of individual self- 
interest. All real liberty was denied to the will, so that the 
sense of responsibility, like an uprooted plant, died. The law 
of God, as the governing consideration of life, and as the will- 
centre round which men might gather, was denied any room 
or place. And so man himself—a mere effect of law and 
creation of force, as much as a flower or a star—was shut in, 
being gifted with consciousness for an end so mean, to the 
narrow stage of his own petty pleasures and conveniences. 
Now, man being such as he is, and as he has always been,— 
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what could be the issue of such teaching? Why, only what 
took place, namely, an acceleration of decay. This system of 
thought ministered to the disease it professed to cure. It is 
only on grounds of moral indifferentism, which, however they 
may be vaunted by literary and esthetic critics, can surely 
never be occupied by those who aspire to be moral leaders of 
mankind,—it is only on these grounds that the force of this 
fact, worth a thousand arguments, can be evaded. 

And now it will be seen that modern scientific morality 
comes into the field heavily weighted. It is compelled, if it 
would be listened to by the great mass of intelligent men, to 
neutralise these evil tendencies. It must point out, specifically, 
on what of new it bases its hopes of success and claims to 
allegiance. And the more earnestly it undertakes this, the 
greater will its difficulties appear. Substantially, the moral 
system of evolution stands on the foundation of Epicureanism. 
It is based on a mechanical theory of the universe. It gets 
rid, at one sweep, of all the constraint to virtue which springs 
from the inner absolute conviction of duty, and of the unify- 
ing influence of a single Divine Will, dominant over men. 
Primarily, each man’s own good is that man’s only law. True, 
he sees that for high and permanent wellbeing, as well as for 
avoidance of injuries, he needs association with his fellows, and 
so he enters into contract with them, and permits limitations 
of his own liberty, and even incurs partial sacrifices, in order 
to secure these blessings. But his own good is his standard 
and law. 

Thus far the two systems are identical. And therefore, thus 
far, in ages so closely resembling each other, the moral effects 
must be held to be similar. And further, a more particular 
survey of the relative conditions of the two eras convinces us 
that almost every evil influence traceable to such systems in 
the first century would be exaggerated in the nineteenth. 
Whatever view of Christianity we take, we must hold that it 
evoked a higher reverence, aroused an intenser enthusiasm, 
and laid a heavier burden on conscience than ancient heathenism 
ever did. Destroy that reverence then, replace that enthusiasm 
by shame at having yielded to a delusion, break every fetter 
of obligation, and you will have such a rebound into licence 
as the world has never seen. Again, under the reign of Chris- 
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tianity, life has had a wide, a limitless horizon, and, under the 
attraction of an overhanging eternity, affections, aspirations, 
and courses of life, have been evolved, which need a future life 
for their justification and support. Can any of us, who 
have witnessed the action, reaction, and wild confusion of 
arrested motion, conceive, without awe, the probable conse- 
quences of the rigid repression of human hopes and aims — 
within the limit of our mortal life? Cold detached individuals 
may school themselves into calm, but we have not to do with a 
handful of these, but with a whole world of eager, impulsive, 
and suffering men. And more: for eighteen hundred years, 
the governing portion of the civilised world have believed in a 
great Personal Centre, acting freely from love on human free 
wills, and that belief has called out a wondrous display of self- 
sacrifice. Investigate the historic origin of any beneficent 
institution, and you will find traces of multitudes of lives freely 
sacrificed, without a thought of fame, to secure that good for 
man. The triumph of the right, the friendship of an All-Per- 
fect and Glorious One, and the conviction of a life to come, in 
which all the “ long results of time” could be enjoyed, charmed 
them out of themselves into voluntary and enthusiastic sur- 
render. Let that faith however vanish, let loveless, soulless, 
iron, natural law reign supreme, let death bring for body and 
soul eternal night in its train, and what a chill, as from a damped- 
out sun, will shiver across the world! The motive which has 
evoked the highest virtue will be effaced. The great moral 
and spiritual influence which enabled peoples to lay in blood 
the foundations of civil and religious liberty, will have gone 
utterly, as life forsakes our clay. And what shall now stem 
the tide of passion, and short-sighted interest and class-pre- 
judices, when they rise up, as they always do, to throttle every 
reform, we cannot tell. Faith, with its God and its future, 
could give a life, if nought else would do, and so win its way. 
But what earth-bound prudence, with life in the present as its 
little all—what it could do, in these circumstances, has yet to 
be seen. 

We have gone thus at length into this matter, because we 
deem it of the first importance. These are possible—we should 
say, probable—effects of the substitution of this new philosophy 
for the Christian faith. Yea, we go further, and affirm that, 
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from the unhindered action of those principles of the philosophy 
we have just studied, they are certain to occur. If they are 
not to occur then, if the crisis is to be safely passed, if the ship 
is to right itself immediately after the new hand is on the 
helm, and the new course is taken, these effects must be 
neutralised. To what are the teachers of this philosophy 
trusting for this? Surely we need specific answers on this 
point ! 

Well, I think it will be generally admitted that what, more 
than anything else, has awakened hope in the practical 
adequacy of scientific morality, has been the progress made by 
the doctrine of Evolution. This hypothesis,—for as yet it is 
nothing more,—is so vast in its sweep, including under one 
general law the development and differentiation of all exist- 
ences from some primitive germ, that wherever it is received 
it must exert a powerful influence and awaken a high intel- 
lectual enthusiasm. Might not this scientific interest take 
the place which religion hitherto has occupied? Might 
not the conviction, profoundly and widely realised, that we 
belong to a living whole, and that we are links in a vast ascend- 
ing stream of law working up through brute force, through life, 
and through consciousness, to some far and high future, spur 
us to make the good of the organism our supreme law, and 
thus keep us acting from high motives and to noble ends ? 

Now nothing is easier at this stage than to draw fanciful 
pictures of scientific paradises. But legislators must have 
some respect to the actual condition of things. Well, first, to 
mention perhaps the least important criticism at the outset, it 
is extremely doubtful whether the scientific interest can ever 
take the place of the religious, in dominating the thought of 
the world. For, notice, while duty is paramount, it is im- 
mediately central to all personal engagements and concerns. 
The great world moves, and man’s little world moves round 
the axis of duty. Under the new régime, what is central in 
the individual is his own happiness. Knowledge only saps in 
from without, widening, as the intellectual faculties permit, 
the mind’s vision, and correspondingly its idea of individual 
happiness ; and then from a laborious calculation of what 
is owing to the State and to society at the hands of an 
intelligent selfishness, the public action of the individual 
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ensues. How can any one say that there is the same im- 
mediacy and imperativeness in the new force that there is in 
the old? Again, while the old force acted -with equal power 
over all classes, exerting its most felt pressure on the millions, 
without intellectual resources, and thus securing a broad base 
of social order, this new force will weaken as the intellectual 
area of men diminishes, till at last on the floor of earth, over 
the working millions living immediate unreflecting lives, it 
will have no power at all. 

But not only is this new interest more contracted in its 
range. As warring against fierce lusts and strong self-will, it 
will, so far as we can see, exert a less powerful influence than 
religion, even over those whom it most fully affects. For, 
however Christianity originated, this is certain, it took a most 
tremendous hold, in the cause of right, of the individual will. 
Let Shakespeare be our witness here. Look at Richard IL, 
look at Hamlet’s father, look at Macbeth. How they are shut 
in to the prison of self-condemnation, paralysed in face of 
duty, by the consciousness of sin! That, on one side of it, was 
the kind of control exerted by religion, for centuries, over the 
exuberant rude barbarism of Europe,—a control on the whole 
beneficent, if it be true that here and there the Church took 
on the stain of the society with which it grappled. Have our 
new theories of morals any resource so absolute and resistless 
as that, should civilisation suffer invasion of barbarism to-day, 
as it did in Rome at the commencement of our era? Yea, has 
it anything, in an intense conflict of emotions, which can 
present itself with the same authority as in a religious man a 
word of God can? No! Even to a philosopher, self-interest 
is nearer and stronger than any impersonal stream of law, than 
any dimly conceived ideal good for humanity, to which his 
contribution, in any act, could only be as a drop to the ocean. 
Before the “Thou shalt” of an omniscient God, sophistications 
and self-created difficulties die, but with man his own judge, 
his own law, and his own end, they would have unhindered 
play, with moral results sickening to contemplate. 

Then this new scientific interest has immeasurably less to 
give. It denies immortality. It dethrones God from active 
moral government of His creatures, involving His very exist- 
ence in uncertainty. And so it takes away what have been 
up till now the two main motives to nobility and self-sacrifice. 
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True, it substitutes what it thinks will yet prove stronger, as 
being higher motives than these, viz., an immortality of influ- 
ence and the ideal of human perfection. But if you narrow 
the range of life, you destroy the intrinsic grandeur of it. 
Some sixty years of existence in a human environment, and 
with purely human possibilities—what is there in that to 
make us forego pleasure, and endure sacrifice, to secure it for 
those who come after? Grant even that by intense toil along 
with others in sanitary, social, and political reform, we could 
help lift the average life to seventy years, and improve inde- 
finitely the conditions of existence, would that be an end 
justifying and even necessitating our self-obliteration, so far as 
present enjoyment is concerned, it being always kept in view 
that at the end of that time extinction ensued? The question 
answers itself. Here the new moralists have helped them- 
selves to a doctrine of Christ’s and have run it into absurdity. 
If we believe that each man is made in the image of God, and 
is endowed with immortality, that man’s life takes on an im- 
measurable grandeur in our eyes. His choosing the right 
course, his pursuing the right path to that endless and 
boundless good, is intrinsically a matter of immense import- 
tance. If we, having eternity to spend, could by sacrificing a 
portion of time, or even the whole of it, secure the upward 
progress of this man, it would be worth doing. But then, 
notice, we have an eternity of rejoicing with the man in his 
upward progress, and, all the time of the sacrifice, we have 
direct contact with the great God in whom and for whom we 
are doing and enduring it. That is a course of conduct we 
can all appreciate. It is in the highest sense prudent and 
wise, as well as noble. Indeed, it is just an extension into 
eternity, and into the highest relations of life, of the principles 
that govern all the noblest men here. But this conditional 
immortality has not a single analogy in the existing state of 
things, to which it can point. It would have men, in these 
sixty years of hard-working and tried life, which is their all, 
no life succeeding, forego pleasures which they could enjoy, 
restrict themselves from liberties they would like to indulge, 
—in order to preserve and hand on a good and even improved 
government, to those whom they shall never see, in whose 
happiness they can never rejoice, but who in the far future, 
amid better conditions. may live longer, and enjoy a less 
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painful and burdensome life. One has great difficulty in 
getting so rid of the noble associations with which Christi- 
anity has invested immortality, as to be able fully to realise 
what a caput mortuum scientific morality puts in its place. 

But, again, to the man who asserts his own good—the all- 
round development of his own nature—as his reason for 
indulging in what are regarded as unlawful and debasing 
pleasures, a philosopher like Herbert Spencer has nothing to 
say. For, according to this teacher, it is what the man regards 
as his happiness that is to govern him, and not the opinion of 
another. What the effect of particular acts may be is always 
left to be determined by the individual will, which at the very 
time may be powerfully moved in one direction. Can we expect 
then from such a tribunal an equitable decision? It is per- 
fectly open, for instance, for an American disciple of Spencer 
to say (we quote from the large extracts given by Goldwin 
Smith in the Contemporary Review of February) :— 


“It would be very difficult to prove that nature prefers the true to the 
false. Everywhere she makes the false impression first, and only after 
years, or thousands of years, do we become able to detect her in her lies. 
Nature endows almost every animal with the faculty of deceit in order to 
aid it in escaping from the brute force of its superiors. Why, then, should 
not man be endowed with the faculty of lying, when it is his interest to 
appear wise concerning matters of which he is ignorant ?” 


Spencer himself too asserts that it is difficult to lay down any 
practical rules in particular circumstances, and once and again 
he shows himself in painful suspense, where a moral sense 
trained in the school of religion would utter a most certain 
sound. To say the very least, then, have we not here a moral 
guide, less wide, less certain in its decisions, less imperative 
than that which we are asked to cast away, opening the door 
to possible abuses from which we are now free, and conferring 
no additional moral gain that can be named ? 

But we must go further, and show that beyond the sweep of 
this scientific interest there are regions of human life, in which 
some of the finest graces of human character have been de- 
veloped, which could only be affected disastrously by the 
subsidence of faith. For instance, what has this new morality 
to say with regard to the treatment of the incurable, the insane, 
the lapsed, and the criminal? Its great law is that, in the 
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struggle for existence, the fittest must survive, and the weakest 
go to the wall. And, as for instance in his Study of Sociology, 
Spencer shows that he accepts the consequences of his scientific 
position, inveighing against modern philanthropy. According 
to the new theory, then, if a man be wounded beyond hope of 
healing, humanity has lost its interest in him. He cannot 
contribute to the good of the whole, but is only a drain on its 
energies. Since he musi die sooner or later, it were better for 
the State if he died at once. This is the inevitable outcome of 
the doctrine of Evolution. The same reasoning holds with 
regard to those other classes just mentioned. What a drain on 
the energies and wealth of the world, the maintenance of the 
insane! Why spend time and labour on the too often thank- 
less task of raising the sunken and criminal? Economically it 
does not pay. Better get rid of them, then, and more room will 
be left for the energetic and well-disposed. Yea, since now 
religious scruples are at an end, since man is an animal only 
specially developed, why stickle at the principle of making 
away with our social drags? It is the only course in keeping 
with evolution principles, 

Yet nothing could be more abhorrent to the common feeling 
of the world. Some of the finest graces, some of the noblest 
characteristics of the human spirit, have been developed in 
ministering to the suffering and in raising the lapsed. Treasures 
of thought and character have come to us from sick-beds which 
the world would not let die. Again, men have been bred in the 
struggle to raise the fallen at home, and the savage abroad, who 
have become examples of fortitude and nobility to mankind. 
And more, only the conviction of the inalienable dignity of 
man as immortal and divinely created could inspire men to 
grapple with the task of the regeneration of the heathen. The 
mission enterprise is against the survival of the fittest doctrine. 
At least no evolutionist has looked so far ahead as to be con- 
vinced, and act on the conviction, that the moral elevation of 
the heathen might be for the good of the whole. Yet already 
civilisation has profited in an increased commerce, and in a 
widely extended knowledge from that enterprise. 

Thus on every side would life be lowered by the exclusive 
predominance of this new morality. Its aims would be cir- 
cumscribed, Its finest feelings would be killed. These high 
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and beautiful human relations that thrill the heart of man 
would henceforth, to say the least, have no justification of their 
existence. And considerations of individual and race advantage 
would prevail, to the obliteration of all those nobler impulses 
and finer blossomings of our nature, which, however they may 
be explained as scintillations of spirits divinely created and 
grander than their present environment, cannot be accounted 
for on utilitarian grounds, or vindicate themselves at a utili- 
tarian tribunal. 

And further, if morality based on evolution is to supersede 
all religions, it must find room and work for the energies and 
convictions that have gone to make up the religious nature. 
Hitherto this has been the mightiest thing in man, and has 
done more to mould the individual life of Europe than all 
other agencies combined. Any moral system that cannot 
contrive to draw the religious consciousness of man to its side, 
may fear failure. Well, have the leaders of this ethical re- 
volution been able from their own standpoint to realise the 
significance of the religious factor in history and man? Have 
they been able to express the fundamental truths—whatever 
they were—which gave religion its strength, in the terms of 
their own system? To this we answer that so far as we 
know, no adequate and worthy effort of the kind has been 
made. The attitude towards faith has been purely hostile. 
Representations have been given of the doctrines of Christianity 
and of the motives and considerations it brings to bear on men, 
ludicrously aside from the truth, and in glaring contradiction 
to the moral effects of that faith. Now this bodes ill for the 
new system. Men do not gather grapes of thorns. Moral 
developments, which these teachers in the full light of the 
nineteenth century condescend to copy, and cannot even in 
thought advance beyond, must have had an origin worthy of 
themselves. And the system that cannot incorporate the forces 
of this development, cannot supersede the system in which 
these forces act. It is the fittest that survives. And the 
system that spontaneously grows results like those of Chris- 
tianity, must conquer one which can only produce them by a 
kind of external galvanism applied to selfishness. 

We have not, then, as yet got an ethical substitute for 
Christianity. The moral system which is vaunted to possess 
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this quality has indeed really unsubdued, scarcely diminished, 
all the defects of ancient Epicureanism, which Christianity 
superseded with ease, even when in its early and untried 
infancy. It may be of value, then, as completing our inquiry, 
to ask in virtue of what, when all ancient philosophy failed, 
did Christianity effect the moral regeneration of the world? 
Well, we believe it was not primarily by the enunciation of 
fresh moral principles, but by the revelation of a personal God 
coming into actual relation to men through a risen Redeemer. 
It was this, believed as a fact, which quickened a dead world. 
Now, either that revelation was a fact, or it was not a fact. If 
it were not a fact, then imposture has done what all the wisdom 
of men could not effect, has created a religion which inculcates 
fidelity to all engagements, whether divine or human,—in other 
words, righteousness as its fundamental requirement. But 
since that is a moral contradiction, it cannot be. We must 
therefore suppose the reality of the revelation, i.e. we must 
apply the supposition of this truth to the facts of its history, 
until these facts either confirm or discredit that supposition. 
Now this is certain, that going upon the idea of Christianity 
being a real communication from God, the first Christians 
found the facts corresponding. From causes infinitesimal to 
the human eye, results sprang which irresistibly suggested 
accompanying Divine power. Or, to put it from a different 
point of view, the supernatural continued to vindicate its exist- 
ence in the world, as only we could expect it, in the new 
spiritual life it developed, in the new energy, beyond all natural 
agencies to produce, which it diffused through the world. And 
working thus from its own centre, and for a long time by very 
lowly instrumentality, wholly outside the world of ancient 
thought, it grew till it commanded the gravest attention of the 
most philosophic ; till it called off the intellect of the Roman 
Empire from all its old sources of interest, and engrossed them 
in the study and practice of its own great system; and this to 
such an extent that ancient literature practically dropped out 
of view. During all the creative period in which European 
communities were taking shape, and were beginning to develop 
and display what have since been national characteristics, it 
reigned alone. 

Well, what has happened to this superb elevating force, that it 
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should now leave the field? Is it betraying any sign of decay? 
Has it lost the power of individual regeneration? Perhaps it 
never displayed that power more widely than at this hour. 
Has it ceased, then, to evince its unequalled power in re- 
organising and raising decadent peoples? Why, in our time 
it has broken new ground, unstirred since history dawned. It 
is, before our eyes, working out results such as it did not 
attempt even in its great beginning. Grappling with sheer 
barbarism,—with bloodthirsty cannibals on the very border- 
line between man and the brute,—it has, out of that rudest 
and most unpromising material, already created orderly Chris- 
tian commonwealths. Great civilisations, untouched by the 
spent wave of the apostolic outflow, are with the most wonderful 
rapidity being brought under its influence. And at home, in 
Europe, where it has been so long the great consolidating 
quickening force, it is displaying great vigour. The Mission 
enterprise, which has been so vigorously carried on, with results 
the vastness of which we are now beginning to see, is an out- 
growth of this century. The Temperance reformation, which 
already has so powerfully affected the habits of the country, 
and which recently has risen so high in popular esteem, is a 
direct outcome of the Christian law of love. Then those who 
are not deterred by popular clamour from seeking facts, must 
have seen how wonderfully, not only individuals, but masses 
of men, have had their lives vivified and set on new planes of 
activity, by wave after wave of revival passing over the land. 
Never was there more religious zeal, and never did it take a 
more practical direction, But we must take a wider survey 
still, if we would see the irrepressible energy of Christianity in 
our time. Can any one doubt that it was the religion of our 
land which overthrew slavery? Who have been the advanced 
guard in all the reforms of the century but the great middle 
class, which of all classes in the community is most fully under 
the control of religion? And to-day what is the great motive 
force of the main reforms which, dim and vast, are brooding 
over us? It is Christianity. The ideas of religious and 
political equality, the present pleas for the abolition of privilege 
in Church and State, are bred of principles which Christianity 
has made current coin of thought. 

Whence then comes the assertion, in face of such facts as 
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these, that “the old order changeth, yielding place to new”? 
It comes from the side of unbelief, which has risen to consider- 
able proportions in our time. And further, it is an assertion 
based on theoretical considerations alone. Christianity, as 
supernatural, is contradicted by a purely naturalistic philosophy, 
and therefore we are told it must go. But Christianity was 
as fully contradicted by a materialistic philosophy at its first 
appearance, as it is to-day. Yet it made way. It asked to be 
accepted on the ground of what it could do for man. It vindi- 
cated its Divine origin to the intelligence and experience of 
men, by the magnitude of its results. And as we have seen, 
it is doing that to-day. On what does this materialistic philo- 
sophy itself, may we ask, ground its claim to acceptance? It 
is on this, that it gives a consistent and adequate explanation 
of the facts of experience. In the opinion of very many, more 
than materialism has ever been able to rally round its standard, 
Christianity, approaching the problem from a different point, 
gives a far more adequate explanation of things as they are, 
and not only so, but verifies its own reading of things as they 
are, by proceeding on its own lines to fill up the imperfections 
in the existing state of things, and to round it off into an ex- 
quisitely fit and inviting ideal, which it has given abundant 
earnest of being able to realise. 

When materialism has given half the justification for its 
acceptance as a philosophy that Christianity has given for 
being received in its proper character as a Divine revelation, it 
may speak, but not till then. “But,” some one says, “if it be 
as you hold, how can you explain the phenomenon of unbelief 
at such a stage in the history of the Church?” To this, we 
think, a real if not a complete answer can be given. And we 
have this initial advantage, that our answer is respectful, and 
to some extent, honouring to our adversaries. We are not 
under the necessity, as they seem to be, of ascribing to causes 
glaringly improbable and unworthy, the origin and maintenance 
of the highest and greatest moral force in the world. We are 
not forced to the surely unwelcome and invidious position of 
justifying our own reason, by convicting all past generations, 
whose labours we have inherited, of unreason and delusion. 
We are not compelled to create, by the violence of our suppo- 
sitions, the suspicion that we ourselves are at sea. All this 
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can with great appearance of reason (and as we think, with 
more than appearance) be alleged against those opposed to us, 
but when we reverse the direction of our investigations, and place 
unbelief itself under the microscope, we can give an explana- 
tion of its existence, as we said, not dishonouring to it, and 
reassuring to the intelligent believer. 

Though Christianity be, as we believe, a Divine revelation, 
yet it has to be wrought into the stuff of human nature, through 
human agents that are only growing into the knowledge of it 
as they propagate it. In its first manifestations, then, it must 
stoop to the limitations of faculties lately redeemed from 
heathenism ; it must take shape in minds, still enswathed in 
the mists of debased feeling, and governed by the erroneous 
conceptions and ideals which till recently held sway in its 
teachers’ souls. It is inevitable, then, that early Christianity 
should take on corruptions which only further realisations of 
its own living spirit can expel. In this way, carnal ideas of 
authority and rule got into the very organism of the Church. 
In this way too, the just claims of reason to absolute rights in 
its own sphere of experience, came to be overridden by dominant 
faith. And accordingly, in course of time, there was reaction. 
Reason, rightly as we think, asserted its claim. In the field of 
nature it must be influenced only by observation and experi- 
ment; in other fields purely by the evidence proper to them. 
Thus only could natural truth be discovered. But now itself 
has gone over to the other extreme. Reason to-day would over- 
ride Faith, would deny it a separate and independent sphere. 
Every system antagonistic to Christianity has had its rise in 
this root-tendency, to find within reason, and through its 
activity, a complete explanation of all that is. And because 
of this one-sidedness has modern rationalism run its course so 
soon. The ancient thinkers, in the dark, and crying for light, 
were loyal to every side of their nature, to every aspect of 
things, and therefore did they rise so high, and for so long keep 
hold of truths that could partially, at least, sustain the life of 
man. Modern speculation has not been equally catholic. It 
has, in no one system of thought, given full and unprejudiced 
consideration to the religious element in history and man. It 
has gone upon the principle of minimising all facts making 
against the basis of their theories, till now it has reached the 
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blank of materialism, beyond which there is no way for the 
spirit, and from which it must seek refuge in faith. 

And Christianity, purified in the fires of controversy, having 
learned now through sore travail, that while it dominates all 
spheres indirectly, its peculiar region is the will, and respect- 
ing the independent position of reason within its own sphere, 
is fitted to be a refuge for all that is highest and best in the 
culture of our time. Many of the noblest and best find it so 
even now. We must not forget that Christianity has never 
been without its trophies and ornaments in the highest walks 
of thought, and is not without them to-day. There is then no 
ground of reason against, but on the contrary, in the barrenness 
and insufficiency of modern speculation, every reason for, 
indulging the expectation that we are on the edge of a new era 
of faith, and that, in the enthusiasm created by fresh conquests, 
both in the field of the world and in the field of religious 
thought, unbelief will after a time suffer obscuration, reappear- 
ing mayhap further on, when fresh abuses, arising out of the 
as yet unreconciled human, again rise to a head, tarnishing and 
obscuring the faith. At all events, whether we have forecast 
the future in any measure aright, or no, we have to thank past 
and present conflicts with unbelief, for much. The Church is 
not holding its faith to-day as a tradition or as a transmitted 
creed. It has been driven back into living contact with its 
Divine Head. It is nearer the Apostolic standpoint than it 
has been for centuries. It is basing its appeal to men on 
what Christ has done for and in men, and can do. And yet it 
is not divorced from its Biblical basis and creeds; only, under 
stress of opposition, it has been rediscovering their spiritual 
significance, and rising by means of them into a fresh vision 
of God. JOHN SMITH. 
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Art. IV.—The Exchange of Places. 


: juridical procurement, righteously and consistently 

with Divine honour, of redemption’s grace to guilty 
and spiritually dead sinners; and the actual administration 
and bestowal of it; proceed upon the all-embracing and 
most simplifying covenant arrangement of an exchange of 
places between the Redeemer and the redeemed. It is nowhere 
stated, in the general theorem, as distinguished from a par- 
ticular case (to use the language of geometricians), more beauti- 
fully than in 2 Cor. viii. 9 :—*“ For ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” The words announce to us the splendid and wonderful 
arrangement made for enriching us with the blessings of ever- 
lasting salvation. That arrangement proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple of an exchange—an exchange of places between Christ 
and his people. Originally Christ is rich, and ultimately his 
people are made rich. They are made rich by sharing Christ’s 
riches: but the intervening process calls for adoring admira- 
tion. The holy angels indeed share in the riches of Christ ; 
he is their Creator and their Lord, and their portion for ever. 
But being holy, harmless, and undefiled, they have ever since 
their origin been rich, directly drawing from the full riches of 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, having nothing but what they have 
received—yet receiving continually, freely, without let or 
hindrance, without money and without price; also without 
any difficulty to be overcome; without any special arrange- 
ment being needed. 

It is very far otherwise with the redeemed from among men. 
They indeed share the riches of Christ; and ultimately they 
become rich even as originally he is rich. But a very peculiar 
arrangement was needed. Not all at once, without obstruction, 
and easily, as with the angels, could fallen men be adopted 
into the participation of the riches of God’s Eternal Son. 
Angels are poor as creatures; men are poor as sinners. As 
creatures, angels are dependent ; and, owning their dependence, 
the Lord meets them with the free, full treasures of his love 
and blessing and support. As sinners, men are cut off from 
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the fountain of holiness, and life, and blessing: and how shall 
the sin-hating God again admit them to his riches ? 

Most blessed scheme! Most wise and gracious arrange- 
ment! The Son of God exchanges places with them. He 
assumes their place and poverty; he transfers them into his 
place and riches. Though rich, he becomes poor; they, though 
poor, become rich; though rich in his own riches, he becomes 
poor in their poverty ; though poor in their own poverty, they 
become rich in his riches; and it is through his poverty they 
become rich. 


In the first place, we shall illustrate this arrangement in 
several particulars or details. The terms “rich” and “poor” 
are highly general: they are inclusive of a vast variety of 
particulars; and the principle of this exchange may become 
more obvious, and faith may be aided in acting on it, if we fill 
up the general statement by a variety of details. 

Let us say, then, that Christ was rich in Righteousness, in 
Life, in Blessing, in Strength, in Glory. And in these five cases 
let us trace the steps of the exchange. 

1. Say that by riches we mean Righteousness. The corre- 
sponding poverty then is sin; and then the proposition reads 
thus: “Though Christ was righteous, yet for our sakes he was 
made sin, that we might thereby be made righteous.” Thus, it 
is but a particular case of the great principle when Paul says 
elsewhere, “ He that knew no sin was made sin for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 21). 

In this respect how very rich was Christ! how poor were 
we! How poor, for our sakes, did he become! how rich do we 
become in him! 

He was rich in righteousness originally, as the Eternal Son 
of God, co-equal possessor of all the righteousness of Godhead. 
It is a fundamental and primary conception of God, that he is 
holy. There is none holy as the Lord. He is emphatically 
“the Holy One.” He is “the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy” (Isa. lvii. 15). Sin is 
infinitely repugnant to his will, infinitely distant from his 
nature. Perfect, eternal, inviolable righteousness character- 
iseth the Godhead. Oh, with what resplendent righteousness 
the Sacred Three-in-One have from everlasting dealt with one 
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another! And when, in unity of council, they turn to deal 
with creation, “the Judge of all the earth cannot do but what 
is right” (Gen. xviii. 25). “There is no unrighteousness in 
him” (Ps. xcii. 15 ; Isa. vii. 18). The saints give thanks at the 
remembrance of his holiness. Of all this, the Son is co-equal 
possessor with the Father and the Spirit. He is the Holy One 
and the Just. As God, he is holy and righteous infinitely. 
This Divine person, our Lord Jesus Christ, is in his Godhead 
infinitely righteous. 

Was there any unrighteousness in his becoming man, so as 
to render the God-man less righteous than God? Did he 
become less righteous by becoming man? Is Immanuel, God 
manifest in the flesh, less righteous than the Eternal Son? If 
he were, he would not be God manifest: he would be God 
misrepresented. Yea, he could not possibly still be God. The 
righteousness and holiness of this Divine person are not altered 
by his incarnation—not diminished or deteriorated: they are 
disclosed. The Holy Ghost prepared a human nature for him, 
itself so holy, and pure, and stainless as to be a mirror, infinitely, 
absolutely accurate, in which his Godhead’s holiness should shine. 
The Eternal Son, incarnate in our flesh, the man Christ Jesus, 
is holy as God is holy—perfect as his Father in heaven is 
perfect. Immanuel is rich in a divine, unimpaired, eternal, 
inviolable righteousness. In this, indeed, our Lord Jesus 
Christ is pre-eminently rich,—< Jesus Christ the righteous.” 
For our sakes he became poor—“ was made sin” (2 Cor. v. 21). 
The Father laid on him the iniquity of his people. He bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree. He became the Lamb 
of God, bearing the sins of the world. The Father made him 
to be sin. Constituting him the substitute of sinners, he im- 
puted their sins to him accordingly ; and held him responsible 
for the dishonour they had done to God, obnoxious to the 
wages and penalty of sin—and the wages of sin is death. 

How amazing the exchange—from highest riches to deepest 
poverty : from righteousness, the most glorious of all riches, to 
sin, the most profound and degrading possible style of poverty! 

Isaiah saw him in his riches, in his holiness, upon his 
heavenly throne, and the myriads of the holy ones he heard 
crying, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord Almighty: the whole 
earth is full of thy glory.” But the exchange takes place. 
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No more is he on the throne, shining glorious in holiness, but 
on the footstool, laden with sin; on the altar, suffering for sin ; 
yea, expelled without the camp; standing in the place of the 
guilty, the base, the poor. 

But where is now his righteousness? Is it gone? Is it 
overborne, extinguished, annihilated by the sin? How is it 
affected? Is it diminished? Is it absorbed? Where are his 
riches of righteousness ? 

Mark that though he became poor in our poverty, he was so 
rich in his own riches that he never became bankrupt. Ah! if 
he had, how could he ever have made us rich? In his poverty, 
assumed for us,—and, indeed, assumed from us,—he yet re- 
mained rich. He drew not on his riches: he claimed them 
not: he used them not. He might have drawn upon them: In 
his righteousness, he might have demanded the presence and 
services of twelve legions of angels (Matt. xxvi. 53). But he 
voluntarily consented to be poor: yet his riches, his righteous- 
ness, abode : and in due time the poverty, the sin, passed away, 
and the righteousness remained as before—righteousness eternal, 
infinite, invincible: proved to be so because it had withstood the 
run, the draft, the drain upon it caused by our poverty, our sin. 

But mark now, how, through this poverty, we are made 
rich; how, through this sin-bearing, we are made righteous. The 
righteousness has borne our sin, and borne it all away. The 
sin has not extinguished the righteousness, but the righteous- 
ness has extinguished the sin: and we, the poor, the sinful, have 
this righteousness now for ours. Our poverty has been his, 
and still he abideth rich. Our sin has been his, and still he 
abideth righteous. As he was poor and a sinner not in him- 
self but im ws, we are rich and righteous, not in ourselves, 
but in him: the whole arrangement is infinitely useless and 
foolish if now poor sinners be not rich and righteous in him. 

Oh, most blessed justification, without works, freely by faith, 
by his grace, in the very righteousness of God! Come, O 
believer, and enter afresh into all the deep perfection and pre- 
cision of this exchange. Bring thy sin, else there can be no 
exchange at all. Bring thy sin and poverty, else thou art not 
profiting by this arrangement at all. Bring thy sin, and obtain 
freely perfect righteousness, The Lord requires thee not to 
bring righteousness, but to bring sin. Sin thou hast: bring 
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what thou hast. Righteousness thou hast not: come and 
receive what thou hast not. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
exempts thee from having to bring righteousness: exempts thee 
from being paralysed by the terror of having nothing but sin: 
exempts thee from the despairing task and toil of finding any 
righteousness of thine own: exempts thee from finding any 
ground of peace with God thyself: from constructing any 
justifying reason for peace with God thyself: from drawing 
up any terms or covenant of peace thyself: from extinguish- 
ing or putting away thy sin thyself: from bringing in any 
righteousness thyself. At one grand stroke the Lord settles 
all for ever. Jesus Christ, the holy One, the righteous, re- 
ceiveth thee, a sinner! He puts himself in thy place : he puts 
thee in his: and his is a place of righteousness still, even though 
he be in thy place of sin: for, in thy place of sin, he puts 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself; abiding righteousness for 
thee, and thou the righteousness of God in him! Most 
profitable, most liberal, most gracious barter or exchange, 
profitable unto thee a sinner, for thou givest sin and gettest 
righteousness—the righteousness of God. And as the righteous 
God can have no quarrel with the very “ righteousness of God,” 
God verily can have no quarrel with thee. For if the righteous 
God is at peace with his own righteousness, with thee also he 
must be at peace: “for he hath made him that knew no sin to 
be sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him” (2 Cor. v. 21). 

2. Say that byriches we mean Life. The corresponding poverty 
then is death; the proposition then reads thus: “ He who is 
the Living One, yet for our sakes died, that we through his death 
might live for ever.” Our particular poverty in this case is 
death, and we are released from it, and enriched with the opposite 
riches, even eternal life, by Christ, the Living One, dying for us. 

The Godhead is the fountain of life. “ With thee, O God, is 
the fountain of life” (Ps. xxxvi. 9). This prerogative the 
Eternal Son shares with the Father and the Spirit. Proceed- 
ing by eternal generation from the Father, he hath life in him- 
self, and is a fountain of life to whomsoever he will. This life 
is self-existent, independent, indefectible, unalterable, unfailing. 
It is from all eternity. It never was not, and can never cease. 

This life was not diminished or injuriously affected by his 
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incarnation. It was manifested: “The life was manifested, 
and we have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you that 
eternal life which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us” (1 Johni. 2). The fulness and fountain of eternal life 
was deposited in human flesh, when the Word was made flesh. 
The Father gave us eternal life, and this life was in his Son. 
“Tu him was life” (John i. 4). 

This Rich One became poor—for our sakes he became poor. 
Rich in independent possession of infinite, eternal, infallible 
life, he became poor unto death. He humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death. He poured out his soul unto 
death. For “the wages of sin is death” (Rom. vi. 23), and 
being made sin, he shunned not the righteous doom whereby 
it comes to pass that by sin death enters—“ Sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passes on all that 
are accounted sinners” (Rom. v. 12). It was our death he 
assumed: it was our death he died. “For if one died for 
all, then were all dead, and he died for all that they might 
not live unto themselves,” which is just a species and special 
element of death, “but might live unto him that died for 
them and rose again” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). Now consider this 
poverty and its effects upon the original riches of Christ. 
Was he rendered bankrupt as to life? did he fall under the 
power of death? God forbid. For how, then, should we live 
by him? He wholly died our death: he died it truly, he 
died it all: he died it once, and once for all and for ever : 
and he rose again. The lost, who have refused to live his 
life, and preferred to die their own death, are ever dying it, 
and it is never done. Jesus died it all. He is not dying our 
death now, and never will or can die again. “I am he that 
liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore ” 
(Rev. i. 18). In death itself he was living—the Living One, 
—his Divine person abiding unconquerable and triumphant : 
in the living power of his Godhead offering himself a sacrifice 
in the death of his human nature,—by death destroying him 
that had the power of death : abiding in the field as the Eternal 
Life manifest and now victorious: with the field swept clean 
and clear of the second death for ever. That is the death of 
the Living One. Come, ye who are spiritually dead, arise 
and come. Come, for you have not far to come. Christ has 
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come to meet you; and how far has he come into your place ? 
You have no farther to come than into your own place— 
recognising that Christ is in it—Christ dead and alive again. 
But now his life is theirs for whom he became poor in 
death,—not his own only now, but theirs for whose sake he 
died. “They are crucified with Christ; nevertheless they 
live; yet not they, but Christ liveth in them.” “Because I 
live,” says Jesus, “ye shall live also” (Gal. ii. 20; John xiv. 19). 
He adventured his own life against their death. He made 
their death his, and now his life is theirs. “He that hath the 
Son hath life” (1 John v. 11,12); “he shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Surely he “abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light” (2 Tim. i. 10). And this life 
is in himself. For “as in Adam all die, so shall all in Christ 
be made alive” (1 Cor. xv. 22). 

Come, then, ye poor and needy—so poor as to be pining, 
dying, perishing ;—come, and in respect of life, life inviolable 
and eternal, be ye made rich in Ghrist. Shun not to feel 
your poverty pressing your soul; shun not to feel the power 
of death—yea, the sentence of death—in yourself (2 Cor. i. 9). 
But come with it to the glorious exchange; come; and as 
Christ the Living One hath taken up his place in your place, 
in your person, and in your death, assume now your place 
in his person and in his life. Let your assumption of his 
life be as true, clear, resolute, business-like as his assumption 
of your death. There was nothing fanciful, sentimental, 
imaginary, shrinking, tentative, dilettante, incomplete about his 
descent into your poverty. There was everything terrifically 
real in his entrance into your death. Enter then with equally 
intense reality into his life. He brought his life into your 
place, your death: and his life abolished death, and abode life 
undiminished,—abode, and abode there. Bring your death into 
his life: you have not far to bring it: and let it be there abolished 
for ever. Shun not to own yourself dead under sin, but admit 
with Paul, “We have the sentence of death in ourselves, that 
we may not trust in ourselves, but in him that quickeneth 
the dead” (2 Cor. i. 9). And do this actually in him : “Reckon 
yourselves dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God by Jesus 
Christ” (Rom. vi. 11). “Know ye not that as many of us as 
have been baptized or engrafted into Christ, have been baptized 
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into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death ; that like as Christ was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life” (Rom. vi. 3, 4). 

In the light of these thoughts, how luminous are many 
passages of Scripture! And to get or give any help to such 
luminosity is the very delight of Christian souls, and that the 
more they may have been tried with and have suffered from 
spiritual darkness. How true, for instance, is that wonderful 
word—“ To me’to live is Christ” !—with all its intensity and 
apophthegmatic brevity: a kind of watchword at the gates of 
death. And again, in this light,— 

“T shall not die, but live, and shall 
The works of God discover ; 


The Lord hath me chastised sore, 
But not to death given over.” 


How literally true, also, it is in the case of all believers, that 
it is none less than the very “life of Jesus that is made mani- 
fest in their mortal body” (2 Cor. iv. 11). And how reviving 
is it that “the last Adam is a quickening spirit”! (1 Cor. 
xv. 45.) Yes; we see how the “Son quickeneth whom he 
will” (John v. 21). Is he not the bread of life also? and 
how precious the discourse in which he took occasion of that 
figure of speech to put on record for us John vi. 30-40! And 
seeing he became life to us by exchange of places, even unto 
death, even the death of the cross, the death of juridical sacrifice, 
how intelligible are even those verses, John vi. 52-58! 

3. Say that by riches we mean Blessing. The corresponding 
poverty is the curse; and the wondrous theorem of exchange then 
reads, “ He, though he was the Blessed One, for our sakes was 
made a curse, that we might thereby receive the blessing.” 
The particular element of detail in our poverty is, in this case, 
the curse of God: and we are relieved from it, and enriched 
with the corresponding and contrary riches, namely, the bless- 
ing, by Christ the Blessed One being subjected to our curse. 
Thus it is but another case of the same great general fact when 
Paul says: “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us, that the blessing of Abraham 
might come upon us” (Gal. iii. 13). Here again is the principle 
of the exchange. In this element, then, in this particular 
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variety of his riches, how rich was Christ ! How poor were we! 
It is essential to our conceptions of the persons of the Godhead 
to regard them as blessed, infinitely blessed. “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord ; teach me thy statutes” (Ps. cxix. 12); “Jehovah 
is the blessed and only Potentate” (1 Tim. iv. 15). Of this 
infinite blessedness the Son is the co-equal sharer with the 
Father and the Spirit; and besides his possession of the fulness 
of the Godhead, his relation and intercourse, in the Spirit, with 
the Father as the Eternal Son, must be necessarily replete 
with fathomless and inexpressible blessedness. He is God’s 
only-begotten Son (John i. 14,18; 1 John iv.9; John iii. 16, 18): 
he is the Son of his love (Col. i. 13). Again and again the 
Father bore testimony to him :—“ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased” (Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5; Mark i. 11, 
ix. 7; Luke iii. 22, ix. 35; 2 Pet.i.17). Oh, who can enter 
into the boundless depths of joy in the fellowship of the 
Eternal Father and the Eternal Son in the Eternal Spirit! 
We hear the Son himself essaying to put us in possession of 
some idea of his infinite blessedness in the bosom of the 
Father, ere yet the worlds were :—“ The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way, before his works of old. I was 
set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was. When there were no depths, I was brought forth ; when 
there were no fountains abounding with water. Before the 
mountains were settled ; before the hills was I brought forth. 
While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor 
the highest part of the dust of the world. When he prepared 
the heavens, I was there: when he set a compass on the face 
of the depth, when he established the clouds above: when he 
strengthened the fountains of the deep: when he gave to the 
sea his decree, that the waters should not pass his command- 
ment: when he appointed the foundations of the earth: then I 
was by him, as one brought up with him: I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him ; rejoicing in the habitable 
part of his earth ; and my delights were with the sons of men” 
(Prov. viii. 22-31). Oh the blessedness of God’s dear Son, 
basking in the eternal sunshine and joy of his Father’s bless- 
ing! “Iwas by him as one brought up with him. I was 
daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.” 

How happy preachers of the gospel ought to be! Yes, and 
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how happy they really are, if they truly preach this Christ ! 
And how careful the Church ought to be in maintaining the 
doctrine of the Eternal Sonship! How much that truth has 
fallen out of sight! How neglected Treffrey’s glorious book 
has become! How otherwise could Dr. R. S. Candlish’s volume 
on the “Fatherhood of God” have been so much misunderstood ? 
The title, no doubt, was not well chosen ; the book might better 
have been called, “On Adoption,”—a specially favourite topic of 
Dr. Candlish’s very rich and gracious ministry. But it was a 
degenerating age, surely, that had so little thanks to give him 
for it. It was an age not familiar with Treffrey’s glorious and 
immortal work. How shall Christ’s blessedness ever be rightly 
estimated, if his Eternal Sonship be forgotten? “ Daily his 
Father’s delight,” eternally in his Father’s bosom, not properly 
leaving it—(a most miserable but common idea)—even when 
made flesh and born in Bethlehem. Always from eternity 
to eternity there, how near to the Father! What an incon- 
ceivably glorious reconciler! And what an unfathomable 
necessity there was that our salvation should take the form of 
a “reconciliation” ! 

For, while He is eternally in the bosom of the Father ; as for 
us,—each of us was as one cut off from him; cast out from 
his presence, wrapt up in his own curse. Even thus poor did 
Immanuel become for us; thus cursed did the Blessed One 
submit to be. For into our place, though it was ominously 
distinguished as the dwelling-place of the curse, Jesus, in 
his love, consented to come; and his Father’s wrath became 
then his portion. Then he became “acquainted with grief” 
(Isa. liii. 3). The Blessed One became “a man of sorrows.” 
Anxieties, cares, hunger, thirst, wounds, stripes, agony, blood- 
shed, a cursed death, accrued unto him. His Father, far from 
helping him: concealing his love from him: hiding his 
countenance : appearing against him, armed with an offended 
Judge’s indignation: forsaking him to the malignity of men 
and the onset of principalities and powers of darkness : 
drawing against him the sword of justice: calling on the 
sword to awake and smite and slay him (Zech. xiii. 17) :— 
such was the inexpressible exchange which Jesus made when 
he took our curse upon him to bear it. “He indeed suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust” (1 Pet. iii. 18). 
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Most marvellous exchange! Who can tell the joy and felicity 
of the Blessed One? But who can tell the sorrows of the 
curse? “Behold, and see, was there ever sorrow like unto my 
sorrow?” (Lam. i.12.) His soul was in the curse of travail (Isa. 
liii. 11). His body was crucified in the curse upon the tree. 

Now, surely for our sakes he thus became poor. “ Surely 
he hath borne owr griefs and carried owr sorrows: .. . he 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him : 
and with his stripes we are healed” (Isa. liii. 4). And how 
gloriously are we healed! How fully are we blessed! Come 
again, and exchange with Jesus. He receives your curse, 
and renders back to you the blessing. For though he 
bare the curse, the blessing was never injured. He remained 
the Blessed One, even when the curse lay heavily upon 
him. The curse was on him, but the blessing was in him. 
Yea, he was the blessing, and the Blessed One. “Therefore 
did his Father love him, because he was laying down his 
life for the sheep” (John x. 17). Therefore did his Father 
rejoice over him, as one who was his infinite delight, even 
in the very instant when he was bearing sin and abolish- 
ing the curse. And the curse—our curse—being now gone, 
oh how blessed may we be in Christ! Yea, “in thee, and 
in thy seed, shall all the families of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen. xii. 3; Ps. xxii. 17; Jer. iv. 2). “He hath redeemed us 
from the curse, that the blessing of Abraham might come 
upon us” (Gal. iii. 13, 14). 

Again I say, How blessed this exchange for us! Cursed and 
outcast we enter into this most marvellous arrangement ; and 
we find it never fails us. In terms of its glorious procedure 
we are blessed and accepted of the Lord. We find grace in 
his sight: we have acceptance in the Beloved (Eph.i. 6). We 
are God’s dear sons (Eph. v. 1); we are daily his delight (Isa. 
lxii. 4); rejoicing always before him (Deut. xii. 12). For into 
Christ’s riches of nearness to the Father, of joy with the 
Father, and of the Father’s joy and love in him,—into all this 
we are adopted: inall this we are enriched :—“ blessed with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, according 
to the riches of his grace” (Eph. i. 3). 

4, Say that by riches we mean Strength or Power. The 
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corresponding poverty then is weakness ; and the particular case 
of this intensely gracious arrangement is,—“ He, though he was 
strong, yet for our sakes became weak, that we through his 
weakness might be made strong.” 

Here also how profound and amazing was the exchange 
Jesus made with us! How rich is he in strength! How 
poor and weak did he become! He is indeed “the strength 
of Israel” (1 Sam. xvii. 20). “ Who among the sons of the 
mighty can be likened unto the Lord?” (Ps. Ixxxix. 6.) “O 
Lord God of hosts, who is a strong Lord like unto thee?” 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 8.) “Thou hast a mighty arm; strong is thy 
hand, and high is thy right hand.” Is anything too hard 
for the Lord? With God all things are possible. “The Lord 
strong and mighty; the Lord mighty in battle” (Ps. xxiv. 8). 
By God’s dear Son—whose grace this marvellous exchange 
demonstrates—were all things made, whether they be things in 
heaven, or things on earth, or things under the earth. By him 
do all things consist: upholding all things by the word of his 
power. Meditate upon the strength of the everlasting hills, upon 
the power of the angry ocean, upon the weight of the solid globe 
which by his hand he hath hung upon nothing, upon the might 
of the Lord, so great that it bringeth Orion in his season, 
and that it guideth Arcturus with his sons, and by which 
not one of heaven’s countless multitudes of suns and systems 
faileth, for that he is strong in power, and calleth them all by 
names, in the greatness of his might. And bear in mind that 
these are but limited effects of Immanuel’s power, which itself 
is limitless and infinite. And you may have some impression of 
the truth that he was rich in power. Yet for our sakes he be- 
came weak. Weak! I should say so :—a frail babe in Mary’s 
arms: a wearied man on Jacob’s well: a prostrate sufferer 
stretched upon the ground in the garden of his agony: anon 
fainting beneath the weight of the cross on which he was about 
to suffer : crucified (the Holy Spirit tells us) in weakness. Ah! 
how very poor in this respect did he become! How deeply self- 
denying, as he refrained from drawing on his Divine Almighty 
power: himself the mighty God all the while; yet in no 
respect drawing on his omnipotence as God while suffering in 
weakness as a man—for that would have been to counteract 
and renounce his incarnation. Not merely that his human 
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nature was weak—that is plain. But He, this Divine Person, 
was weak: and the weakness of God was stronger than man ; 
and by his very weakness, to the infinite shame of mighty 
principalities and powers, he spoiled them on the cross in the 
depth of his utmost weakness. He made a show of them 
openly, when they put forth all their power, by wholly 
eschewing his own, and consenting to be crucified in weakness. 

It was “for our sakes” he thus became weak—for he stood 
in our place, and it was one of weakness indeed. Ours was 
indeed a weak position. We were emphatically “ without 
strength,” when, “in due time, Christ died for the ungodly” 
(Rom. v. 6). We were “ not sufficient even to think. one thought 
as of ourselves” (2 Cor. iii. 5). We were helpless as an infant 
cast out into the field, “in his blood to the loathing of his 
person” (Ezek. xvi. 5). But through His weakness, we are now 
made strong. We bring our weakness to his weakness, and 
join on the one to the other. And well we may bring ours to 
his—for his was just ours, assumed by him in his love. And 
as, in union with him, and with our weakness identified with 
his, we see his pass away, and leave his strength unimpaired, 
it is owr weakness that thereby doth pass away—all pass 
away—and we abide strong in the Lord, and in the glory of 
his power. “My strength,” says Jesus, “is made perfect in 
weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 9). How intensely, how singularly, how 
profoundly true! “I can do all things, through Christ that 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 15). “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength ” (Isa. xl. 31, xli. 1). 

5. Say that by riches we mean Glory. The corresponding 
poverty then is shame; and the noble theology of the 
exchange then reads thus: “Ye know the grace of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who though he was glorious, yet for 
our sakes he was clothed with shame, that we through his 
shame might attain to glory.” 

Who shall speak of his original glory,—the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was? What is all the 
excellence and grandeur of created things? What is all the 
moral loveliness of the ten thousand times ten thousand of the 
stainless seraphim to the infinite glory of the living God? 
“Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised ; and his great- 
ness is unsearchable.” “I will speak of the glorious honour 
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of his majesty. Honour and majesty are before him, strength 
and beauty are in his sanctuary.” Not an attribute of God- 
head but is a source of glory and excellency infinite; and the 
infinitely excellent and perfect combination of them all con- 
stitutes the inconceivable glory of the Lord. 

This glorious God in our Immanuel stooped to suffer shame. 
It is his own testimony: “ For thy sake I have borne reproach ; 
shame hath covered my face” (Ps. lxix. 7). It is his holy 
protestation of the willingness with which he suffered shame 
for his people; “I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair; I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting” (Isa. 1 6). “Thou hast known my reproach, 
and my shame, and my dishonour ; reproach hath broken my 
heart” (Ps. lxix. 20). Again and again we are told he was dealt 
with as a shame-covered man. “He was despised :”—think of 
it,—the God of glory !—the rich become exceeding poor !—*“ He 
was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our faces from 
him: he was despised, and we esteemed him not” (Isa. lil. 
3). Remember the scene of his trial. “Then did they spit in 
his face, and buffeted him; and others smote him with the 
palms of their hands, saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 
who it is that smote thee” (Matt. xxvi. 67). And yet again, 
“They stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon his head, 
and a reed in his right hand: and they bowed the knee before 
him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, king of the Jews!” 
(Matt. xxvii. 28,29.) Remember how he was overwhelmed with 
insult, with calumny, with charges of blasphemy, rebellion, 
imposture, conspiracy with devils. They said, “He casteth 
out devils through the prince of the devils” (Luke iv. 15). 
Remember how he was crucified between two thieves, and 
even one of them railed upon him, as if he had sunk to a 
lower depth than they, and even thieves might afford to look 
down upon him. Think of it! The Lord of glory, laden, 
clothed, broken in heart with shame! 

And this was “for our sakes :” for he came into our posi- 
tion, and ours was a shameful position. The position of a 
sinner is full of shame. Shame followed sin into the world 
immediately (Gen. iii. 8). And till redemption is absolutely 
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perfect in glory, shame still abideth. Even the body of the 
redeemed, regenerated man is sown in dishonour. It shall 
indeed be raised in glory, while the wicked shall arise to 
shame and everlasting contempt. 

But he that believeth shall not be ashamed. United with 
Christ, his shame shall be lost and swallowed up in Christ’s 
shame, which was itself lost and swallowed up in glory. For 
“he despised the shame:” bearing it all, till it passed away, 
and his glory again shone out. In this sense, while exclaiming, 
“T hid not my face from shame and spitting,” the suffering, 
humbled Saviour also adds: “The Lord God will help me; 
therefore I shall not be confounded: therefore have I set my 
face like a flint: and I know that I shall not be ashamed” 
(Isa. 1. 7). No; the glory broke forth in its resistless splen- 
dour. The vindication came, like as the sun shineth in his 
strength. And it is now a shame-destroying glory in which 
his people are glorified with him. He givesthem pure raiment, 
clean and white, that the shame of their nakedness appear 
not (Rev. iii. 8). He clothes them with beauty and with glory, 
with excellency and with comeliness. He says to his engrafted 
members,—‘ Your shame be mine! The dishonour done to me, 
Immanuel, the Lord of glory,—let that be reckoned for your 
shame, and that being now passed away, my glory now be 
yours. “Father, I have given them the glory which thou 
gavest me” (John xvii. 22). “Since thou wast precious in my 
sight, and I loved thee, thou hast been honourable” (Is. xliii. 
4). “The king’s daughter is all glorious, her clothing is of 
wrought gold” (Ps. xlv. 13). “And beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, we shall be transformed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord” 
(2 Cor. iii. 18). 

Behold then the unsearchable riches of Christ in righteous- 
ness, life, blessing, strength, and glory! Behold how for our 
sakes he becomes poor,—made sin, subjected to death, loaded 
with the curse, crucified in weakness, clothed in shame; and 
all in order that we guilty, dead, cursed, weak, and shameful 
sinners might have righteousness, life, blessing, strength, and 
glory. In all these particulars, and in every other in which he 
was rich and we poor, he who was rich for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be made rich. 
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What then shall we say of this grace of Jesus? “Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who,” etc. What love! 
How condescending !—the love of him who was so rich. How 
self-sacrificing !—the love of him who became so poor. How 
sovereign and free !—to us who were ourselves so poor in our- 
selves. How fruitful and advantageous !—making us so rich 
in him. Herein is love! Herein is the matchless and ex- 
ceeding love of Jesus. 


Two great gospel duties are suggested and enforced by this 
arrangement. First, the duty of being poor in spirit. Second, 
the duty of being rich in Christ. 

I. The duty of being poor in spirit. “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. v. 3). “To 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor.” “I am poor 
and needy, yet the Lord thinketh upon me.” “I will leave in 
the midst of her a poor and afflicted people, and they shall 
trust in the name of the Lord.” “The Lord heareth the poor.” 
“Thou, O God, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor.” 
“He will satisfy the poor with bread” (Ps. cxxxii. 15). 
Always, in Scripture, it is the poor whom the Lord encour- 
ageth,—the poor in spirit. 

And it is not difficult to see why it should be so. The poor 
in spirit have a spirit suitable to the truth. They are poor in 
fact; destitute of righteousness, life, blessing, strength, and 
glory ; plunged in guilt, death, curse, helplessness, and shame. 
They are poor in fact—and if not poor in spirit, they are of a 
false spirit, a spirit which denies the reality of their condi- 
tion. All pride is falsehood,—anti-fact. God desireth truth in 
the inward parts. Oh how far off the unhumbled spirit is 
from God! “Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased in goods, 
and have need of nothing, and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked” 
(Rev. iii. 17). 

Am I in danger of falling into this terrible falsehood? Am 
I ever inclined to fancy I am rich? The Lord points me to 
One who was truly and infinitely rich, and shows me how in- 
expressibly poor he became, and—O wonder!—he became poor 
for such as me. And in that poverty of the Rich One, let me 
learn to see my destitution. For I cannot be left to feel in 
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myself, unrelieved, all my own poverty, without collapsing and 
sinking for ever under the terrible experience. The Lord, in 
his mercy, does not suffer me to learn my own poverty by for- 
saking me to discover or experience all its depths. Of his 
great forbearance he does not suffer my guilt, my death, my 
curse, my helplessness, my shame, to overwhelm me. He stays 
his hand: he stays his rough wind: he deals with me in 
measure : he is long-suffering. He does not strip me bare and 
leave me destitute. And therefore ——alas! therefore,—I am in 
danger of abusing his long-suffering, and saying, “1 am rich.” 
Did he leave me to reap, and learn all the destitution of my 
position, I would know that I was poor; but I would sink 
eternally under the discovery. But he points me to Jesus. He 
tells me that he took my position and my poverty, and in him 
I may learn what my position and poverty are. He showed 
no long-suffering to him. Sheer and exact, unrelieved, my 
position and poverty did Jesus take. In my own person God 
forbeareth and is long-suffering ; and I abuse this to conceal 
from myself how very poor Iam. In the person of Christ my 
position and poverty come all clearly out to light; and I have 
not where to lay my head : I have nothing but sin, as I see in 
that sin-bearing Lamb ;—and death, as I see, in that dying 
Sacrifice ;—and curse, in that cursed tree ;—and weakness, in 
that fainting Sufferer ;—and shame, in his deep confusion and 
reproach. All these were mine, if he became poor for me. All 
these I own as mine, if I would not repudiate him and deny 
that he became poor for me. If he took my position and my 
poverty, I read my position and learn my poverty in him. 
For he did not become needlessly poor; he did not become , 
more poor than I. There was indeed neither need, nor room, 
nor possibility of that. 

And did, then, my poverty reduce the Rich One—him who 
was rich—did it reduce even such an one to such humiliation ? 
He was so poor he had not where to lay his head: he had not 
a friend to comfort him: he had not a smile from his Father : 
he had not a garment: he had not a grave. 

And is this my poverty—even mine? Will I disown it? 
I disown Christ if I do. Is this my poverty? And am I 
proud? Do I thank God I am not as other men? Do I re- 
sent God’s call to humiliation and contrition? Do I feel as 
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if the Lord were asking too much when he asks me to abhor 
myself in dust and ashes ?—to own that I am wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked? He refrains from 
showing me my poverty fully in my own person, for it 
would eternally destroy me. He shows it to mein Christ, and 
asks me to behold the truth. He shows it to me in Christ 
bearing it for me,—bearing it away; and still do I quarrel 
with the truth? DoT still say, I am rich? Do I still refuse 
to break down, and own that I am poor,—and be accordingly 
poor in spirit? Then how can God deal with me after this ? 
Can he find a better way of teaching me that I am poor—of 
training me to be poor in spirit ? 

Oh! let me not resist God’s wondrous method ; let me not 
charge God foolishly with making the Rich One poorer than 
was needed, poorer than was true of those for whose sakes he 
became poor. This is my poverty: I am a guilty, dead, 
cursed, helpless, shameful thing. O my God, “I am poor and 
needy.” 


II. “ But the Lord thinketh upon me.” For the selfsame plan 
enforces, with equal power and relevancy, the duty of my being 
rich in Christ. Every thread and fibre of this great thought 
is crying, on the part of Christ, “I counsel thee to buy of me 
gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich.” And I am 
bound to be rich. I am not merely at liberty : not merely have 
the right, the opportunity, the privilege of being rich: but I 
am under imperative and overwhelming obligation. Guilty 
though I be, I am bound to be the Righteousness of God in 
him. With the sentence of death in myself, Iam bound to 
arise from the dead and have life eternal. Cursed for continuing 
not in all things written in the law to do them, I am bound to 
have the blessing in all its fulness. Weak and helpless, I am 
bound to be strong in the Lord. Covered with shame, I am 
bound to glory in the Lord, and to be glorious in the eyes 
of the Lord. “For he who was rich yet for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be made rich.” And 
I am shut up to acquiesce in this arrangement, and respon- 
sible, in my own case, for seeing to it, that this arrange- 
ment do not fail of its issue. I dare not face the guilt of 
making it, in my case, void. Jesus looks to me, to thee, to 
each one of us, for his vindication, for his satisfaction, for his 
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reward. He became poor. He who was rich became poor. Am 
I prepared to say that I will stand out and render this arrange- 
ment void, without effect, useless? I do make it, in my case, 
useless, if I am not poor in spirit. But I also make it useless, 
ineffectual, superfluous, if I do not by faith in Christ become 
rich. That is the fruit designed and contemplated by Divine 
wisdom, love, and purpose. Save for making the poor rich, 
it fails and is dishonoured. Dishonoured, in fact, it shall never 
be. The Father’s purpose must prevent it. Its own inherent 
character must prevent it. But my responsibility is not 
affected by the secret decree. I am called upon to come, and, 
by faith in Christ, receive, through his poverty, the destruc- 
tion of my poverty and the enriching of my position and 
person before God for ever. It must be offensive to Christ 
if I affect to be rich when Iam so poor. It must be offen- 
sive to Christ if I continue to be poor, when I may be so 
rich. I am constrained—necessity is laid upon me—to give 
effect by faith to this arrangement—to gratify and glorify 
Christ by giving effect to it. He having entered into my 
position and poverty, I am bound to enter into his position 
and his riches. Had he merely proposed to become poor that 
I might become rich, I dared not have rejected his proposal. 
But it is no mere proposal: he who was rich for our sakes 
became poor: and now I have no alternative, but at once 
by faith to become rich. I see in his poverty how poor I amn— 
for his poverty was for my sake, was for me, was mine. And 
if I would not stamp his wonderful arrangement with the 
brand of stupidity, and folly, and failure, I must follow out 
the design of his becoming poor, even this, namely, that I 
might become rich. By all the riches of glory in the highest 
heavens from which he stooped, and by all the depth of 
poverty as in the lowest hell to which he descended ; and 
by all in Christ found anywhere within the range between 
that highest glory and that deepest shame, I am pressed in 
spirit to acquiesce in this glorious exchange, that it may not 
be of none effect ; that I may have all my need supplied 
according to his riches in glory; that I through his poverty 
may be made rich; for better put it cannot be than in these 
sacred and ever-memorable words. 

And thus, most marvellously, I am bound to be poor in 
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myself to the utmost depths of poverty,—and rich in Christ to 
the highest heights of the heavenly places : and I am bound in 
both these obligations, by the one inexpressibly splendid and 
inexhaustible arrangement by which “he who was rich for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might be made 
rich.” Oh! poor and needy soul! As a magnet passes over 
iron filings and attracts them, you cannot escape from being 
drawn into the riches of Christ. Yours is the kingdom 
of heaven. You are pressed, constrained, shut up into 
it. The Spirit moveth you to gratify him whom your soul 
loveth—to gratify him by causing him to see of the travail of 
his soul—to see of the fruit of his poverty. Come, therefore, 
to this glorious exchange. Be distinct, be special, be detailed, 
in transacting it. Jesus put himself in full detail into all 
thy poverty. Bring thy poverty in all its details, and find 
special, exact, countervailing riches. What is thy poverty at 
this hour? what is thy desire? Righteousness? Life? Blessing? 
Strength? Glory? Grace in thy Father’s sight? Nearness to 
God? Peace? Joy? Comfort? Can you not find it in Christ’s 
riches ? in the unsearchable riches of Christ? and did he not 
suffer the very poverty from which, out of his riches, you 
desire relief? Is it thy desire, for instance, to be near to God? 
and thou feelest that thou art poor in that thou art far from 
God? He who was rich in being near to God, in the Father’s 
bosom, became poor, far-off, forsaken,—(“ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?”)—that we through this poverty 
might be made rich, might be brought nigh. Come only with 
thine own poverty by the way of Ais poverty, and thou shalt 
find thyself, ere ever thou art aware, standing amidst the full 
riches of Christ :—acceptable in the Father's sight; alive for 
evermore ; blessed with all spiritual blessing in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus ; strong in the Lord and in the glory of 
his power; changed into the same image from glory to glory:— 
the faithful Lord fulfilling in this wondrous and charming 
method his all-comprehending promise, “The Lord will give 
grace and glory” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11), according to the riches of 
his own grace, and according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus. For, in every respect wherein Christ was rich, he 
became poor ; that, in every respect wherein we were poor, we 
might be rich. Ue 
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Art. V.— Christendom in the Parables of our Lord. 


: io parables which I propose to consider in this article are 

those which give in outline the origin, development, and 
issue of the kingdom of heaven in its present earthly and 
embodied form. 

They are chiefly “The Sower;” “The Tares of the Field ;” 
“The Mustard-Seed ;” “The Leaven;” “The Unjust Judge ;” 
“The Ten Virgins ;” “The Talents,” and “The Pounds.” 

The word Christendom, in the sense in which we commonly 
use it, as covering the whole extent of organised or professing 
Christianity, is the nearest approach to an exact modern 
equivalent for the term “ kingdom of heaven,” as used in these 
parables, that I can find. We may regard these parables as 
embodying our Saviour’s anticipations concerning the kingdom 
within the period defined by Himself. 

From the parable of the Sower we learn His anticipation with 
respect to the immediate results of the preaching of the word, 
which is the chief means He instituted for founding, main- 
taining, and extending His kingdom in the world. This 
parable clearly shows that He anticipated only partial and not 
complete nor immediate success. There are four classes of 
hearers described by Him. One class only is wholly unaffected 
by the word. One class only is permanently and beneficially 
affected by it. Two classes are only temporarily affected. 
These results are represented as following the sowing of the 
good seed of the word in such a manner as to show that the 
Saviour was thinking of what would ordinarily and generally 
be the effect of the preaching of the gospel in the world. He 
did not, I conceive, intend to indicate the exact proportion 
in which these results would follow the sowing of the word, 
nor teach that the state of different classes of hearers is an 
unchangeable one, so that men cannot pass from one state to 
another, or that men may not, at different periods of their 
lives, belong to different classes of hearers. All that He meant 
to teach was, that there would always be such varieties among 
hearers, and such mixed results from preaching. This parable 
is peculiarly well fitted to check the excesses of a certain type 
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of preaching which is not uncommon in our day, in which 
strong statements are made, sometimes before large audiences, 
about the instantaneous conversion of every soul present, fol- 
lowed by prayers in the same key. Nothing could be more 
foreign to the spirit, at once calm, sober, hopeful, and strong, 
which a due consideration of the significance of the parable of 
the Sower would induce. A reaction unfavourable to the gospel 
is almost certain to follow exaggerations of this kind, and the 
strained state of feeling they are naturally fitted to produce, and 
do very often produce. The parable is also fitted to correct the 
defects of another type of preaching, which does not seem to 
contemplate or aim at any immediate or early results at all of 
the highest spiritual kind,—a type which, in its extreme form, 
is titted to quench real zeal, hinder growth, and put people to 
sleep. It is hardly needful to point out how the history of 
preaching in Christendom has just been a fulfilment of the 
forecast given us by our Lord Himself in the parable of the 
Sower. The parable of the Sower is really the preacher's vade 
mecum. It forewarns us that the results of the preaching of 
the gospel at best will always be mixed. It encourages us to 
expect that it will never be wholly fruitless. We learn from 
it Christ’s own anticipations on the subject. 

The next parable I propose to consider shows us that our 
Saviour anticipated that His Church would be a mixed society, 
and that it would not be wholly free from alien elements. 
It is interesting to notice that while we have a sower and seed 
in the parable of the Tares, as well as in the parable of the 
Sower, in the former the sower of the good seed is the Son of 
Man, in the latter the preacher of the gospel, whoever he may 
be; in the former the children of the kingdom are the good 
seed, in the latter the word of the kingdom is the seed. The 
mixed state of matters described in the parable of the Tares 
cannot therefore be attributed to the sower of the good seed, 
but is traced to the action of a hostile agent. 

The Saviour’s own interpretation of the parable of the 
Tares seems to give a wider application of it than to the Church. 
He says, “The field is the world.” In the parable He says, 
“The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed 
good seed in his field.” He seems simply to teach that there 
will be good and bad till the end of the world. All this is, of 
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course, true, but without excluding the widest reference, past 
and future, that the words of the parable and of the interpre- 
tation fairly suggest, the point of immediate practical im- 
portance to us suggested by the parable is this, that in the 
parts of the wide field in which the Son of Man has sowed 
the children of the kingdom, the enemy will sow tares,—that 
the enemy will follow hard on the heels of the Son of Man, as 
it were, and of malicious intent sow tares. 

We need not regard the enemy’s action as confined to 
these enclosures, but as chiefly directed to the end of spoiling 
them. The specific character of the persons meant by the 
tares, the children of the wicked one, may be inferred from the 
parable. They are persons who so resemble the wheat that 
they are mistaken for it, and cannot be detected in their true 
character till the time of fruit-bearing. They are therefore 
those who assume or bear the Christian name, but are desti- 
tute of the essential elements of Christian character and life. 
Christ represents these elements as introduced into the 
Church in spite of any reasonable precautions’ that can be 
taken to prevent it, and as getting so inextricably mixed with 
the wheat as to render it impossible for merely human 
agents to attempt successfully the work of separation, 
and on this ground He puts a warning into the mouth of the 
owner of the field against the intemperate zeal that would 
rashly undertake the work. For the sake of the wheat, the 
tares are to be permitted to grow side by side with it till the 
time of harvest, which is the end of the world (or the age), when 
the work of separation will be intrusted to competent hands. 
Christ then anticipated that the Church would be a mixed 
body up to the very end of its career in this age; He dis- 
couraged all attempts that should have for their object the 
attainment of a perfectly pure church, in the sense that none 
but the children of the kingdom, sown by Himself, should be 
permitted to remain in its fellowship,—such attempts as really 
involved an anticipation of the final judgment of men’s char- 
acter and state before God. 

Short of this, the Saviour cannot be supposed to forbid the 


1 The words, ‘“‘ while men slept,” are designed to show the stealth of 
the enemy, not to expose the sloth of the husbandmen: men must have 
rest. 
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exercise of such discipline as is essential to the existence of any 
society at all, as He Himself elsewhere expressly sanctioned 
and enjoined, and as the apostles afterwards inculcated and 
practised. Into the laws and limits, the nature and object, of 
such discipline it would be quite beside the purpose of this 
paper to enter, as I believe it was quite beside the purpose of 
our Lord in uttering this parable. His purpose was of the 
most general and zomprehensive kind, and did not permit the 
introduction of such details. 

It is interesting to notice that our Lord seems to have dis- 
tinctly anticipated an outbreak of that intolerant zeal within 
His Church, which has led at different times and in different 
degrees, on the one hand to bloody persecutions, and on the 
other to the establishment of separatist communities which 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive position of the true 
Church, excommunicate all without, and practically claim to 
be infallible. None, perhaps, of the great historic Churches 
has a record altogether free from the taint of intolerance in 
the form of the persecuting spirit, but to Rome must be assigned 
the palm in this direction. 

Among the smaller and more recent separatist bodies who 
have made the attempt to form associations composed only of 
real Christians, and who claim that they tolerate none else in 
their fellowship, the Strict or Darbyite section of the self-styled 
Brethren carry off the palm for exclusiveness. 

The next parable-—the Mustard-Seed—represents the 
growth and extent of the kingdom of heaven in the world 
as it strikes the eye of the beholder. The comparison insti- 
tuted by the Saviour is between the present small beginnings 
and the ultimate extension of the Church, the visibility it 
should at length attain in the world. It was to become of 
such account in the world that its shelter would be sought by 
those who never would have thought of associating themselves 
with it, had it not become within its own area a great over- 
shadowing and influential society. Flocks of birds were to 
come and lodge in the branches of it. 

Christ, from this parable, clearly anticipated that His 
kingdom would become a great world-power. The field in 
this parable is doubtless the world, as it is in the parable of 
the Tares, and the relation of the extension of the Church to 
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the world in which it is planted is fittingly and fairly repre- 
sented by the relationship which a full-grown mustard-tree 
would bear to the field in which it grew. The parable repre- 
sents the kingdom of heaven in its external aspect only, and 
gives no insight into its internal condition. 

The parable of the Leaven hid in three measures of meal 
till the whole was leavened does give an insight into the state 
of the Church, and what it would in time become. The com- 
parison in this parable is, I conceive, between the kingdom of 
heaven and the whole incident which is the subject-matter of 
the story, and not simply between the kingdom of heaven and 
the leaven. What the Saviour represented in the parable as 
done by the woman was to be done in the Church, and with 
the same result. The woman introduced leaven into the meal, 
and gradually the whole was leavened. The thing symbolised 
by the leaven was to be introduced into the Church, and its 
influence was to become general. Now, what does the leaven 
symbolise? What would it naturally and inevitably suggest 
to the minds of the hearers, and what light do we obtain upon 
its significance from our Saviour’s use of it in His teaching, 
and from apostolic usage ? 

The legal prohibitions of the use of leaven in connection 
with the Passover and other offerings clearly show that in 
Israel it symbolised evil. In only one case was the use of 
leaven in any offering enjoined. “Leavened bread was to be 
offered with the sacrifice of thanksgiving of the peace-offerings.” 
It may, however, in this case have been designed to represent 
the imperfection that cleaves to our best works and services. 
However this may be, the term leaven would naturally suggest 
the idea of evil, of moral corruption, to the minds of a Jewish 
audience. A consideration of the nature of leaven itself would 
suggest this. It is matter in a state of putrefaction. 

At a later period of His own ministry our Lord warned His . 
disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees. In one place 
this is said to refer to their doctrine, and in another place the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees is said to be signified. It is only 
necessary to allude to St. Paul’s use of the word. Deriving it 
from the legal enactments in relation to the Passover, he takes 
it to represent malice and wickedness. Scripture usage then, 
as a whole, would lead us to regard it as symbolising formalism, 
corrupt doctrine, and evil dispositions and conduct. Unless, 
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then, our Saviour’s use of it in this parable is to be regarded as 
the single exception to the meaning given it in every other place 
where it occurs in Scripture, it must be taken to represent here 
the introduction and spread of these things in the Church. 

It may be freely admitted that as there are good uses to 
which leaven in a literal sense may be applied, so it might 
very properly be used as signifying the transforming power of 
the Gospel in the hearts and lives of men, and in society and 
the world, according to the traditional interpretation of the 
parable, but this use of it would make the parable represent 
the gospel as doing what it has not done. The gospel has 
intrinsic power to leaven the whole mass of humanity, and 
transform it into its own character. But it has not done so. 
It has spread very partially in the world. Vast masses of 
heathenism are almost untouched by it, whereas Christendom 
has been deeply and widely corrupted. 

The Church conquered the world up to a certain point 
with her own proper weapons, but the world afterwards 
entered into and conquered the Church. The fabric of the 
true faith was gradually built up under the Spirit’s guidance 
in a marvellous manner, but the leaven of error and corruption 
was introduced very early, and spread apace, ever gaining on 
the truth. We see abundant traces of the beginnings of them 
in the Epistles, and we read there prophetic descriptions of 
their course and issues. They gained head steadily till the 
whole mass of professing Christianity may be said to have 
been pretty thoroughly corrupted. Her doctrine, her polity, 
her morals, were all wellnigh universally corrupted. The 
Western Church has been visited by the spirit of reform; and 
partial purification of doctrine and life has been the result. 
But the Reformed Churches have never been wholly free from 
the leaven of formalism, or error, or anything that leaven 
signifies. There have been times when dead and powerless 
orthodoxy has been widely prevalent, and there have been 
times when the Sadducean spirit has been predominant. 
Looking around on the Protestant Christendom of our own 
day generally, while making full allowance for all the hopeful 
signs, for all the true life, and all the fruitful thought and 
work that we see, few will deny that there are powerful forces 
and influences at work within her own border that threaten to 
sap or overlay her faith and corrupt her life, and that in some 
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branches of Protestantism at least these forces seem in the 
meantime to be gaining much ground. It may be objected 
that the parable teaches that the whole mass of the meal is to 
be leavened, and that the whole mass of professing Christianity 
is not and never has been so corrupted. Neither has the 
whole world, nor even the whole area of professing Christianity, 
ever been thoroughly leavened with the gospel. 

It may be said that the whole world will one day be 
thoroughly leavened by the gospel, and that the parable con- 
templates the ultimate effect of the introduction of the gospel 
into the world. 

To this it may be answered that the parable predicts that 
one day the Church will be more deeply and widely corrupted 
than it ever has been. The parable of the Tares, which covers 
the whole of the present age, certainly precludes the idea of 
any absolutely universal and thorough leavening, either of the 
world or of the Church with the gospel within the period to 
which it refers. Certain it is that at one period in the past, 
general corruption of doctrine and life prevailed throughout 
Christendom. Certain it is that now Christendom, in the most 
comprehensive sense, is proportionately far more widely cor- 
rupted by many alien elements than the world in general is 
transformed by the power of the gospel. Certain it is that 
there is enough in the outlook to cause grave anxiety to the 
most hopeful. This is the state of matters after nearly nine- 
teen centuries of Christian history. My contention is that 
Christ anticipated it, and it seems to me, in view of the course 
of things in the history of the Church, and the state of things 
in the world and the Church to-day, that having said so much 
as He did say on the subject of His kingdom in the other 
parables, it would have been a perplexing thing had He not 
given some clear intimation of the extent to which the kingdom 
which He founded in the world, in the form in which it was to 
be embodied in this age, would be corrupted and perverted. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the parable of the Draw-net, 
which covers the same ground and teaches the same truth as 
the parable of the Tares, nor on the parables of the Treasure 
Hid in the Field, and the Pearl of Great Price, which do not 
bear on my subject, unless they are—contrary to the traditional 
and generally accepted exposition—to be taken as representing 
Christ’s self-renouncing love in seeking and saving those who 
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form Lis true body—the Church within Christendom—the 
Invisible Church of our traditional theology. This view of 
these two parables, which however we do not adopt, would 
give a completeness to this first group of seven contained in 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, four of which 
were spoken to the multitudes on the sea-shore, and three of 
which were spoken to the disciples in the house. Were this 
view correct, there would be a fitness in the division,—the 
parables of the mixed state of matters that would exist in 
Christendom being spoken to the mixed audience, the parables 
of the finding of the true Church, with the summarised repeti- 
tion in another form of the teaching of the Sower and the 
Tares, being spoken to the disciples alone. 

The remaining parables which I proposed to consider —“ The 
Talents,” “The Pounds,” “The Unjust Judge,” and “The Ten 
Virgins,” bring out distinctly the fact that the history of the 
kingdom of heaven, in its present form and manifestation, is 
to be brought to a close by the Saviour’s own return, and show 
what the state of the Church or of Christendom will be at that 
time. The question whether the Talents and the Pounds are 
two separate parables, or different reports of the same parable, 
is quite immaterial for the purpose of this article, though, for 
myself, I have no doubt they are two distinct parables. In 
them, our Saviour taught His disciples that He would leave 
them, and that He would return. In the parable of the Pounds, 
which was suggested by the expectation that the kingdom 
of God should immediately appear, He taught that the pur- 
pose of His departure would be to receive a kingdom, and that 
when He had received it, He would return. His words are, 
“A certain nobleman went into a far country to receive for 
himself a kingdom, and to return, and it came to pass when he 
was returned, having received a kingdom.” 

A still future form of the kingdom of God, subsequent to 
the form treated of in this parable, is thus distinctly spoken of 
by the Saviour. I do not go deeper into the subject. It would 
be beside my present purpose. I only point out this fact in 
passing. 

soth the parable of the Talents and the Pounds teach that 
Christ would make suitable provision for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of His kingdom in His absence, that He 
would have His servants live and actin expectation of His 
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return. They show that life in the Church is a life of service. 
They show that He anticipated failure in service on the part 
of some. The “Pounds” show that He anticipated rebellion 
on the part of others. He anticipated failure among the 
servants, rebellion among the citizens. These are points of 
interest and importance, but the points I would emphasise are : 
—/irst, the fact that He represents that the order of things 
which He would introduce on His departure, and which was 
really introduced at Pentecost,—that order under which we 
live—is to be terminated by His return; and further, secondly, 
the fact that He intimated in both parables, that His absence 
would be prolonged. 

In the parable of the Talents we read, “After a long time 
the lord of those servants cometh and reckoneth with them.” 
In the parable of the Pounds we read, “ A certain nobleman 
went into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, and 
to return.” 

The journey into a far country and the return naturally 
suggest a prolonged absence. 

The other two parables—the Unjust Judge and the Ten 
Virgins—agree with the Pounds and the Talents in represent- 
ing the coming of the Son of Man as the end of the Church’s 
history. In the Unjust Judge we see the Church,—in this 
parable it would appear to be the inward, spiritual Church— 
the Church of God’s elect—oppressed and praying-—but at 
last fainting in prayer, so that the Saviour says plainly, “When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth ?” 
He anticipated the general decay, if not the utter extinction, 
of faith before His return. 

The same anticipation finds expression in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins. In it we have the Church presented to us in 
her waiting attitude. She goes forth joyfully to meet the 
bridegroom—the whole Church in its mixed character,—she 
did so at the outset of her history—but when the bridegroom 
tarries they all slumber and sleep. The liveliness of expecta- 
tion at first cherished of the Lord’s return subsides. It did so 
early in the Church’s history. Only in the case of the wise 
virgins has this expectation such vital roots as enable them to 
recover their dormant faith, and go in to the marriage with the 
Bridegroom when He comes. 
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Neither in this parable nor in any other where there are 
two or more classes of persons introduced, are we to suppose 
that an exact numerical proportion is signified. It is plain 
on the surface of the matter that on such a principle our con- 
clusions would be involved in contradiction and absurdity, 
The Talents and Pounds, for instance, are contemporaneous with 
the Virgins, and this principle would give us differing propor- 
tions of the wise and foolish, the faithful and unfaithful. 

To sum up the whole matter, I gather from these parables, 
the importance of the place of which in Christ’s teaching no 
believing reader or expositor of the gospel will be disposed to 
deny, the reference of which to the Church in the sense in 
which I have viewed it, all, whatever may be their opinion of 
the soundness of the interpretation given above, will admit,— 
to sum up the whole matter, I gather from these parables that 
Christ anticipated only partial success for the preaching of the 
gospel in this age ; that He anticipated that His Church would 
be a mixed body during its whole course; that the spirit of 
intolerance and persecution would break out within it; that 
it would become a great power in the world ; that it would be 
soon and deeply and extensively corrupted in life and doctrine; 
that during His absence, which would be prolonged, and in con- 
sequence of its prolongation, although there would always be 
a body of faithful, praying, waiting people, yet the expectation 
of His return would cease generally to be a practical, influential 
motive in the lives of His professing people, and that faith itself 
would become wellnigh extinct in the earth. 

These are the conclusions which a natural, unforced interpreta- 
tion of the parables leads to, and they seem to be verified by the 
course of the Church’s history and the present state and pro- 
spects of Christendom. They anticipate what has come to 
pass. I have purposely refrained from going beyoud the limits 
of the parables, and taking in a wider range of Scripture teach- 
ing on the topics touched upon, for whatever views we may 
entertain of the whole subject of the kingdom of heaven in its 
present outward form, of its history, state, and prospects, it is 
a matter of the first importance to ascertain what Chirist’s 
thoughts about it were, as given us in these forecasts of it which 
His parables contain.: JOHN KELLY. 
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Art. VI.—Constructive Exegesis. 


XEGESIS in its broadest sense includes the whole function 
of interpretation as employed upon the Holy Scriptures. 
The interpreter acts as the mediator between mind and mind 
in the transmission of thought. Taken at the highest, his 
office is that of the prophet, who receives directly the thought 
of God and communicates it to man. In this Article, how- 
ever, exegesis will be considered simply as employed in 
understanding the Scriptures, leaving out of view the methods 
by which its results are to be made available for the use or 
advantage of others. As thus employed it aims to elicit from 
a given passage or book the whole thought and purpose of 
the writer. 

Schleiermacher, indeed, included interpretation as a whole 
under the definition die Kunst des Verstehens, “the art of 
understanding.” Inadequate as the definition is, it undoubtedly 
penetrates to what is fundamental. An art, truly, and apt in 
this age of much reading to lag behind in the so-called progress 
of the arts! The searching challenge of Philip the Evangelist, 
“Understandest thou what thou readest?” (quwocKes & 
avay.weokes ; the felicitous paranomasia of the Greek being 
perhaps untranslateable) still goes to the heart of the matter, 
and needs fresh and constant iteration with more than 
Socratic pertinacity, in the ear of every student of the 
Bible. 

In what sense, or to what extent, is exegesis, thus con- 
sidered, constructive? The question concerns the order and 
the aim of the entire exegetic process. In raising, and in 
attempting to answer, this inquiry, I would address the 
student, as well as the professional expounder of the Bible— 
the reader, as well as the writer, of commentaries. We 
are at present witnessing a remarkable revival of Biblical 
studies; the press is teeming with commentaries. The 
appearance of the Anglo-American Revised New Testament 
has awakened a fresh general interest in the problems and 
principles that specially concern the exegete. Surely, there 


1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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was never more need that Biblical interpretation should sub- 
ject its methods to critical inquiry, ground its work upon 
broad philosophical principles, and obtain the clearest possible 
conception of its own ideal. Any real progress will much 
depend upon its keeping steadily in view the true goal of its 
course in order to press thitherward with undiverted energies. 
My main object in this Article is to show that in the exegetic 
process the constructive idea should dominate throughout. 
Precisely what is meant by constructive-—should any am- 
biguity attach to the term in this connection—will very soon 
appear. 

Let us hasten to admit that in no field of inquiry is minute 
criticism and analysis more necessary, in none has it been 
more productive. The tracing of etymologies, the discrimina- 
tion of synonyms, analysis of grammatical forms and functions 
to the last degree of minuteness, have breathed new life into 
many a dead form of ancient speech, and recovered to Biblical 
science many a long lost, but germinant and fruitful fact. 
Kiihner’s analysis of the sentence, which Professor Greene 
has elaborated to still greater perfection, and has introduced 
to the familiar acquaintance of American students, has con- 
tributed not a little to lucid exegesis. Witness also the value 
of a single historical investigation, as given in The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul, by James Smith of Jordanhill. Still, 
there is a line to be drawn between studies that are auxiliary 
to exegesis and exegesis itself. History, philology, archeology, 
criticism—these are indispensable to the interpreter, and the 
interpreter to them. Without them he has neither tools nor 
materials; they, in turn, can but grope blindly among the 
archives of the past without the organon which it is the office 
of interpretation to furnish. Let us now consider 


THE First STAGE OF THE EXEGETIC PROCESS. 


I. Exegesis begins with Particulars ; namely, with the Ex- 
amination of Words and Phrases.—Its method from the very 
outset is, and must be, scientific. It grounds all its work 
upon the minutest analysis of phenomena. The elements of 
expression are scrutinised in the light of the widest inductive 
research. Exegesis first applies itself to ascertain, with the 
aid of lexicography and grammar, the meanings of words and 
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their relations in the sentence. It seeks for sharply-detined 
terms and vivid impressions of single thoughts. The meaning 
of every particle, even of each component factor of it that had 
a meaning, is indispensable to the success of the investigation. 
No atom or fibre of the discourse, provided the atom or the 
fibre were still living, can be allowed to escape the interpreter’s 
scrutiny. He is not concerned with words as relics, with 
their historical associations or transformations as such, but 
with that which they signified to him who spoke them. To 
penetrate to the life of the word and of the sentence,—to their 
signification at the time when they were uttered,—this is his 
first and indispensable task. Hence he accepts in its literal 
truth the well-known dictum of Melanchthon: “Scripturam 
non posse intelligi theologice, nisi antea sit intellectum gram- 
matice.” 

With this first stage of the exegetical process,—which 
perhaps answers to grammatical exegesis, in the larger sense of 
the term,—many seem to stop, or at least to consider their 
main task .accomplished. The reasons are various. One is, 
that, though but a first step, it is a slow and difficult one. 
It is a task requiring large knowledge, acute observation, 
laborious and widely-extended inductive research. Besides, it 
is, in the very nature of the case, accompanied by exegetic 
processes of a higher order, which impart a certain appearance 
of completeness to the result. Bishop Ellicott, in his com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul, has for the most part 
restricted himself to this stage of the work. These commen- 
taries testify to the possibilities of the grammatical process 
rigorously applied, and by the hand of a master. The author, 
it seems to me, goes beyond the proper province of a com- 
mentator in incorporating into his notes so much gram- 
matical and lexical material not needed for the elucidation 
of the passage in hand. As it is, suitable indexes would have 
made this material far more useful to the New Testament 
student. 

Another reason why exegesis is often confined to the 
explanation of single words and sentences, is to be found in 
the homiletical motive with which the Scriptures are studied, 
taken in connection with the habit of preaching from single 
verses. Broad, deep knowledge of the Bible is not to be 
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attained by studying texts and difficult passages. Still a 
third reason may be found in the verse-arrangement that has 
so long prevailed in our modern Bibles—the printing of each 
verse as if it were a separate paragraph. The revisers of the 
New Version rightly speak of it in their preface as interposing 
“serious obstacles to the right understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Happily they also set the example of a return 
to the earlier and better method of printing in longer para- 
graphs. Notwithstanding all that has been said upon the 
subject, the great majority of readers have but a slight appre- 
hension of the mischievous effect of the prevalent method of 
printing. How it tends to obscure the sense of a passage may 
be seen by comparing the first twelve verses of the second 
chapter of Philippians with the original. A curious instance 
of the obliteration of an important historical transition may be 
found in Mark iii. 19. In many of the best editions of the 
Oxford Bible it reads, with a period before and after: “And 
Judas Iscariot which also betrayed him ; and they went into 
an house.” Examining the whole passage, we see that the first 
half of the verse forms the close of Mark’s account of the 
appointment of the twelve; the latter half, “and they went 
into an house,” begins his account of the memorable warning 
given to the scribes against incurring the guilt of an eternal 
sin. It took place probably several months after the appoint- 
ment of the twelve, certainly after an extended preaching 
tour in Galilee had intervened. 

Nor is it merely the unlearned reader who is thus misled. 
What exegete has arisen on American soil of greater learning 
than Joseph Addison Alexander? Yet in his Commentary 
on Mark—a work whose value it would be superfluous to 
indorse here—we find the two clauses of the above-mentioned 
verse explained as if forming integral parts of the same sec- 
tion; an oversight on the part of the author that we can 
scarcely account for, except by referring it to the long-con- 
tinued habit of seeing and reading them together. 

Linguistic learning and tastes predispose an exegete to ex- 
pend disproportionate time upon the meaning of a single 
word,—disproportionate, I mean, so far as- such investigation 
is made part of the exegetic process. For it is apt to become 
a study of the linguistic form rather than of the actual 
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thought for which it stands, or it becomes an inquiry into a 
fact for its own sake, and thus diverts the attention of the 
interpreter from more difficult and important problems. Not 
that exegesis can make too much use of etymology, lexico- 
graphy, or archeology ; but these are sciences in their own 
right, they are not exegesis, and for its purpose are only 
servitors and auxiliaries. Hence the significance of the old 
maxim of law, Qui haret in litera heret in cortice, “He who 
considers merely the letter of an instrument, goes but skin- 
deep into its meaning ;” or, as again paraphrased by Broom, 
“He who too minutely regards the form of expression, takes 
but a superficial, and therefore probably an erroneous, view of 
the meaning of an instrument.” 

Science, as well as philosophy, is impatient of disjecta 
membra. Whatever be the concrete object presented to its 
contemplation, it seeks to bring separate parts into their 
proper order, and to conceive of the object as a whole. Now 
the objects which are presented to the contemplation of exe- 
getical science are the most perfect products of the mind,— 
products which must therefore exhibit complexity and unity 
in the highest degree. “You will allow,” says Plato, “that 
every discourse ought to be a living creature, having its own 
body and head and feet.” That is, in discourse properly so 
called, the thought to be conveyed must be somewhat highly 
organised, and the structure of the discourse must have a 
corresponding degree of organic completeness. The first and 
chief task of the speaker or the writer is thus to give organic 
form to his thought. He labours to combine, construct, create. 
This creative or constructive process takes place within his 
own mind. Perfection there assures perfection in expression. 
Now, the interpreter aims to follow the workings of the 
writer’s mind; he thinks his thoughts after him; his sym- 
pathy with the writer must be such as to enable him to 
reproduce in great measure the original constructive process. 
Hence, the description of particulars, and the grammatical 
analysis which have been spoken of above, only constitute a 
preparation for the most important part of his work. These 
particulars he must construct anew in terms furnished by his 
own thinking and experience, till the whole thought and pur- 
pose of the writer have taken living form in his own soul. 
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We may derive instruction from the analogous methods of 
natural science ; methods emphasised by the example and the 
teaching of the great masters in that realm. The following 
anecdote told by a friend of Agassiz is in illustration : 
“Some thirty-five years ago, at a meeting of a literary and 
scientific club of which I happened to be a member, a discus- 
sion sprang up concerning Dr. Hitchcock’s book on bird- 
tracks, and plates were exhibited representing his geological 
discoveries. After much time had been consumed in describ- 
ing the bird-tracks as isolated phenomena, and in lavishing 
compliments on Dr. Hitchcock, a man suddenly rose who in 
five minutes dominated the whole assembly. He was, he 
said, much interested in the specimens before them, and he 
would add that he thought highly of Dr. Hitchcock’s book as 
far as it accurately described the curious and interesting facts 
he had unearthed; but, he added, the defect in Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s volume is this, that ‘it is dees-creep-teeve and not 
com-par-a-teeve. It was evident throughout that the native 
language of the critic was French, and that he found some 
difficulty in forcing his thoughts into English words; but I 
never can forget the intense emphasis he put on the words 
descriptive and comparative; by this emphasis flashing into 
the minds of the whole company, the difference between an 
enumeration of strange unexplained facts, and the same facts 
as interpreted and put into relation with other facts more 
generally known. . . . The critic was of course Agassiz.” The 
exegete has still much to learn from the naturalist if he will 
not lose himself and his aim in the contemplation of particu- 
lars. “There are many royal men,” says Plato in the Phe- 
drus, discussing studies that we may rank under the same 
general head as interpretation, “and yet we are still sadly in 
the dark ; . . . if I find any man who is able to see unity and 
plurality in nature, him I follow, and walk in his steps as if 
he were a God.” 

It is already plain what a scientific method enjoins upon us. 
In the interpretation of a book we must hasten forward to the 
contemplation of that order which belongs to it as a whole. 
Its words, phrases, and thoughts cannot be apprehended 
separately, but only as constituent elements of an organic pro- 
duct. From the very first, then, multiplicity is to be thought 
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into unity. Far more must this be our method when we come 
to that book which in respect to its unity and plurality of 
structure stands unique in literature. In the divine Xeya we 
shall be led on to the contemplation of the Xoyos—in the 
successive communications through inspired men during a 
course of sixteen centuries we shall perceive ourselves to be 
reading one inseparable record and message of a divinely- 
wrought deliverance. But how is our progress to this deeper 
and broader understanding of the Scriptures conditioned? In 
vindicating the constructive idea as that which is fundamental 
and essential in their interpretation, we are brought to con- 
sider the 


SECOND STAGE OF THE EXEGETIC PROCESS. 


Il. To reproduce Discourse in its Continuity.—The organic 
order which we are now and first to seek is that by virtue 
of which the thoughts of the writer assume a consecutive 
coherence. In discourse nothing is isolated; there must be 
coherence; and the coherence is that of a series, not that of 
a system. Homer describes the speech that falls from the lips 
of Menelaus as something woven. The vitality of discourse 
depends on its continuity. The nervous cord itself is not 
more sensitive to separation. Sever it, and the flow of life 
ceases. No conception is more frequently misleading than 
that which views discourse as the stringing together of a series 
of pictures; an analogy obvious enough in some aspects, but 
conveying no hint of that continuous energy by virtue of which 
alone speech achieves its consummate function. It is rather 
a melody ; you must perceive the notes, not only one by one 
and in due succession, but in a succession sufficiently rapid, 
or else the melody vanishes. 

Lessing has shown, in his Laocoon, the essential charac- 
teristic of discourse as a medium of expression,—how it is 
a series of symbols presented in succession, contrasted with 
plastic art, which presents them side by side—how the best 
poetry instinctively recognises this characteristic. Homer, for 
instance, does not paint the shield of Achilles as finished, but 
as in process of creation. “When he wants us to see the 
chariot of Juno, Hebe must put it together, piece by piece, 
before our eyes.” Discourse presents ideas in signs addressed 
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to the ear; its order is primarily consecutive, not simultaneous. 
This is a fact that conditions the processes not only of the 
poet and the orator, but of the interpreter as well. The unity 
which he seeks first to reproduce to himself is the unity of 
discourse as such. For it is the inevitable defect of the 
written page that it can express but imperfectly the con- 
nections of thought. Imperfect at best is articulate speech 
and all the tones and the mimicry of the human voice; far 
more imperfect are the written symbols, by which the former 
are suggested, not represented. Here, in a peculiar sense, it is 
the letter (ypaywa, that which is written) that killeth, The 
writer seeks to write his thought as he would have it heard ; 
his success can never be more than approximate. Exegesis 
must first transform written speech into oral speech; it must 
hear it with its own ear; the written page must somehow 
become a phonograph under its gaze, a speaking page, repro- 
ducing to its far-hearing sense the tones that first sounded 
in the soul of the speaker or writer. 

Above all must the New Testament be so interpreted. 
There are written books and spoken books. The jurist scru- 
tinises the will, the statute, or the treaty that lies before him 
as addressed to the eye rather than to the ear. Leaving out 
of view the few specimens of oratory proper and the relics of 
folk poetry,—such, for instance, as have come down to us 
in the poems of Homer and the Lay of the Niebelungs,—the 
world’s classics are for the most part studied compositions - 
of the solitary pen. The Novwm Organon, the Paradise 
Lost, the Decline and Fall, conform to the laws of written 
speech ; they are not read best aloud; they are the discourse 
of habitual writers to habitual readers. With the New Testa- 
ment it is strikingly different. The greater part of this 
book is a record of spoken thought—of discourse fresh from 
the lips, warm from the quick-beating hearts of men who are 
speaking to men face to face. The first three Gospels are the 
fresh echoes of the very preaching of the apostolic twelve. 
Paul’s Epistles show equally plain traces of the manner of 
their composition ; they reflect his daily discourse. They were 
written down by an amanuensis, while the ardent apostle was 
addressing the distant audience that his spirit beheld and 
longed for. He knew, as he dictated them, that they were to 
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be read aloud, that most of his readers were to hear them. 
Thus the interpreter is ever to remember that such writings 
are not to be interpreted as if they were the systematised 
sections and chapters of a text-book, or the cold artificialisms 
of a tedious, pedantic exactitude. The vital current in them 
is continuous and free ; thought and feeling flow without break 
from the beginning to the end of each book. 

In books on hermeneutics we are amply furnished with 
directions as to this part of our task, under the head of logical 
interpretation. They are necessarily mechanical, but not use- 
less. To discuss these rules is not my purpose, nor even 
to urge their patient study and application. He will spare 
no pains of this sort who loves his task and who comprehends 
its difficulty. To recover the consecutive coherence of those 
strains of discourse,—the unique product of minds in the 
very highest state of creative activity,—the rhythmic move- 
ment, the turns and transitions of thought, their digressions 
and apparent breaks, to feel the emotions, impulses, and 
passions with which they vibrate, to trace in them the ex- 
pression of will and character, as well as thought—all this 
is more than mere labour or learning can achieve ; it requires 
also the insight, the skill, the sympathetic and mirror-like 
soul of genius itself. 

Let me call attention here to one canon not made suffi- 
ciently prominent, as it seems to me, by writers on interpre- 
tation, and too much disregarded by expositors. It is this: 
“The phrase or clause should often be taken as the unit of 
thought, rather than the single terms of which it is composed.” 
Due regard to this will not only shorten the way from the 
grammatical to a broader exegesis, it will also facilitate correct 
apprehension of the scope of a passage, and even the proper 
interpretation of the terms themselves. Instances of such 
phrases will occur to every student of the Scriptures: eg. 
in Acts ix. 21, rovs émtxaXoupevous TO ovoya trovto: “to call 
on the name of,” an Old Testament phrase applied to the 
worshipping of God, and familiar to Jewish ears, as a glance 
at the Concordance of the Septuagint shows, is simply to be 
taken as a whole in that well-known signification. In Romans 
i. 17, €« miotews eis triotw, “from faith to faith;” I cannot 
but think it an error on the part of the majority of recent 
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expositors (see Meyer, Alford, Grimm, Philippi, Godet), to 
interpret the expression as two phrases separately modifying 
the predicate. The use of é« and eis for the purpose of 
forming a single phrase is sufficiently frequent to furnish at 
least a presumption that this is the case here, the reference 
being either to the progressive nature of faith (as Calvin), o1 
to the fact that the salvation spoken of is entirely of faith (as 
Hodge, Kendrick). A distinguished writer has remarked on 
the importance of this canon in legal hermeneutics: “The 
longer I study the subject, the more I am impressed with the 
truth that the sentence or phrase is usually the unit of inter- 
pretation, and that false constructions oftener grow out of the 
attempt to decide a difficult question by the meaning of a 
single word taken by itself than from any other cause.””* 

A word, finally, upon another point, before we pass to the 
next and, for the purpose of this paper, the most important 
phase of our subject. It is in recombining discourse according 
to its consecutive unity that we may detect most certainly the 
marks of the writer’s individuality. In words, phrases, and 
even sentences, we deal largely with the product of the many. 
It is the community, the age, that puts its stamp upon these, 
and makes them the current coin of thought. The writer's 
vocabulary and commonplaces, though of his selection, are in 
the slightest sense his. He not only adopts, consciously and 
unconsciously, already existing forms of speech, but is deter- 
mined not a little by them as regards his conceptions and 
modes of thought. It is the order of presentation and the 
larger relations of his discourse that disclose most perfectly his 
personal creative activity. To discover what is on the one 
hand the product of the occasion and the individual, and on 
the other of the age and the community, is now recognised as 
one of the most necessary, and at the same time most difficult, 
tasks that criticism and theology have assigned to New Testa- 
ment exegesis. The style of the New Testament writers has 
received as yet comparatively little attention. In this interest 
the Septuagint is yet to be thoroughly explored, together with 
the other remains of Hellenic and Hellenistic Greek ; while the 
researches of Schéttgen, Delitzsch, Wiinsche, and others into 
Rabbinic literature will furnish material hardly less useful. 


1 Prof. W.G. Hammond in Lieber’s Legal and Political Hermeneutics, p. 290. 
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Tue FINAL STAGE OF THE EXEGETIC PROCESS. 


III. The task of exegesis, finally, is to reproduce the organic 
unity of discourse.—It is the inner order now that we seek, not 
the order that the thought has been constrained to assume 
under the conditions imposed by the very nature of discourse. 
The unity of discourse that we have just been considering is 
the unity of a series, the coherence of its thoughts in the order 
of their presentation. As we have just seen, it is necessary to 
restore that living coherence, to recombine the elements of the 
series until the whole has produced a single collective impres- 
sion. On reflection, however, we find still another thought- 
arrangement necessary. The train of images and ideas has 
passed in order before the mental vision ; we may compare it 
to an army filing by in single column ; the same army in the 
order of its organisation will present a different array. So 
the order of discourse is by no means the organic order of the 
thoughts that compose it. 

To reproduce this organic order is evidently the last and 
highest function of exegesis. It is to obtain a clear concep- 
tion of that structural unity of thought and purpose by virtue 
of which its several ideas and parts constituted in the mind of 
the writer an organic whole. In this process we have as a 
leading question from first to last: What is the central theme, 
or, in other words, what is the fundamental intention of the 
writer? For it is this that furnishes the key to the whole 
reconstructive problem. It is not itself the solution of the 
problem ; the problem is to bring together in their true, 
namely, their original inner order, the elements upon the 
separate significance of which it was the business of gram- 
matical exegesis to pronounce. The fundamental formative 
thought is the original draught of the architect, enabling us to 
reconstruct with success. 

Some fine examples of constructive exposition are presented 
to us in Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. Professor 
Godet has written his Commentary on Luke with this aim, 
one of the best products of the method. We cannot, of course, 
expect to find in every book of the New Testameut the same 
unity as is displayed in a poem or an argumentative oration ; 
there is not perhaps in every case a single constructive idea, 
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as Lange, for instance, maintains, is to be found in each of 
Paul’s Epistles. At least we are not allowed to assume it 
a prirt. The spontaneous variety of the mind is not to be 
so fettered. Yet the exegete cannot rest satisfied with his 
investigations until they have disclosed the leading thought 
or purpose of the writer, and the organic relations sustained 
thereto by the several component parts of the work. 

Let me call the reader’s attention to a passage in Mark, the 
book which is to be the subject of the International Sunday- 
school Lessons throughout the year 1882. It includes thirty- 
four verses, from Mark ii. 1 to iii. 6. The passage strikingly 
illustrates, if I mistake not, that inner unity which we have 
been considering. There are five distinct sections, which may 
be entitled as follows: 1. Healing of a Paralytic; 2. Call of 
Matthew ; 3. Reply concerning Fasting ; 4. the Grain plucked 
on the Sabbath ; 5. Healing of the Withered Hand. 

At first glance these sections seem to have no close con- 
nection. Nearer scrutiny reveals a sequence which is clearly 
neither accidental, nor due merely to the fact of their original 
chronological order. They sketch- the rapidly developing 
hostility of the Pharisaic hierarchy to Christ during the few 
months that immediately preceded the organisation of the 
apostolate on the Mount of Beatitudes. At the healing of the 
paralytic our Lord for the first time in the narrative is brought 
into open collision with the scribes and Pharisees ; his answer 
to their challenge, accompanied by the deed of healing, if it 
did not silence them, at least compelled their reluctant 
applause. In the second of the above sections, we find their 
hostility raised to a higher pitch by the admission of a hated 
publican into the circle of Christ’s immediate followers. In 
the third, the question at issue is that of fasting—a question 
that they deemed of vital importance, and inferior only to that 
of the Sabbath. In the fourth, Christ confronts them for the 
first time upon the Sabbath question, that which the scribes 
naturally made the prominent issue during this stage of Christ’s 
ministry. Charged with a technical infraction of the law in 
the person of his disciples, he rests his defence on the great 
truth of his own Messianic lordship over man and the Sabbath. 
In the fifth section the “chapter” (which these thirty-four 
verses ought properly to form) closes and culminates, Christ's 
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answer, appealing as it did to the profoundest ethical con- 
sciousness of his hearers, and rendered more majestic by the 
act of supernatural power that followed, silenced his an- 
tagonists, and drove them from the hardly contested field. 
It was the unanswerable answer. “And the Pharisees went 
out, and straightway with the Herodians took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy him.” Here occurs the first 
mention by this evangelist of that conspiracy which finally 
resulted in the Redeemer’s death. It is introduced as the 
final act, the dénowement, as it were, of a tersely outlined 
drama that almost anticipates the history of the passion week. 
The passage is one of very great importance in the interpreta- 
tion of the whole gospel history. The under-running thought 
and purpose of the framer of the narrative can hardly be 
mistaken. Yet this Gospel of Mark is the book which a dis- 
tinguished authority has recently pronounced “dispropor- 
tionate, inartistic, and uncouth ; scarcely, indeed, to be called 
a book, but rather a collection of anecdotes.”? 

Various portions of this Gospel reveal alike the writer’s 
purpose and his skill. Equally distinct traces of a designed 
structural arrangement appear in the other historical books 
of the New Testament, in spite of the apparent disconnection 
of their parts. The great dogmatic works of the Middle 
Ages have been styled “cathedrals of thought.” The phrase 
is doubtless intended to describe their amplitude of treatment, 
as well as the massive, enduring strength of their logic. 
The New Testament books, whether we regard their central 
aim or their structural harmonies, may with equal aptness 
be styled temples of Divine thought. Let us reverently study 
not only the truths they enshrine, but the Divine adjustments 
of form by which revelation has been made communicable to 
man in its completeness and harmony. 

It is especially the historical books of the Bible that have 
suffered from neglect of the true exegetical method. So long 
ago as 1852 this was pointed out by Baumgarten with respect 
to the Book of Acts—the neglect of the systematic study of its 
inner connections. “The most obvious testimony to this 
neglect,” he says, “is the confession which the theological 
science of our own times has made with respect to the Acts of 


1 Dr. Edwin A. Abbott in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. “Gospels.” 
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the Apostles, of which it avows its inability to point out the 
plan and the object,” that it has been reserved for modern 
times to become conscious of the need of a clear and definite 
insight into the inner structure and composition of this book. 
Baumgarten’s work was primarily designed to prepare the way 
for a comprehensive exposition of that portion of New Testament 
history, and to rescue it from the fragmentary handling to 
which it had previously been exposed. 

I have already referred to the analogous methods of science. 
The scientific inquirer seeks for typical forms, laws of com- 
bination and development, distinct movements of historical 
advance and expansion. His constant impulse is towards 
those larger unities that disclose the Divine thought in its 
fullest variety, manifoldness, and harmony. It will not be 
denied that the same essential principles prevail in exegetical, 
as in all truly scientific method. The chief obstacle to their 
successful application is not always clearly apprehended. In 
nature the interpreter has before him the actual forms; in the 
written page the interpreter has before him only a collection 
of symbols. These will not furnish the concrete realities 
which the constructive process requires any more than the 
architect’s drawings and specifications will provide the mate- 
rials for the construction of the cathedral or temple. It is 
from the entities that these represent that we are to rear, each 
in the spaces of his own thought, the temple structures of 
Divine discourse; and as the work goes on, without sound 
of hammer, or of axe, or of any tool of iron, let us trust that 
the Spirit of God may inform these structures into living 
temples, whose walls shall resound for ever with celestial 
symphonies. 

The demand of constructive exegesis—the demand that the 
contents of a work shall be understood in their inner unity— 
is not satisfied by ascertaining its leading thoughts, or by 
drawing up an analysis of its contents. It is rather by 
means of the theme, or leading thought, that it traces and 
retraces in detail the unfolding purpose of the writer, and 
comprehends the adjustment and adaptations by which that 
purpose is achieved. Indeed, it is only by attending closely to 
the general aim of a discourse that its individual parts can be 
correctly or adequately interpreted ; and while exegesis begins 
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with the investigation of single phenomena, in order thereby 
to attain to the comprehension of their unity, it is after all the 
unifying principle itself that affords a means of verifying the 
correctness of the earlier process. 

It is most of all in these latter stages of the exegete’s work, 
—namely, in testing and verifying his results,—that .the 
principle for which I contend comes most prominently into 
view. The principle is, that in exegesis the constructive aim 
should dominate the entire plan of work. Keen perception of 
facts, vivid apprehension of single thoughts, must be secondary 
to the discernment of their inner affinities and relations to the 
general scope of the author’s work. The prime and indispen- 
sable requisite is an adequate and clear conception of the 
fundamental theme ; and in the exegete’s work considered as 
a whole all study of details is rigidly to be subordinated to the 
attainment of such a conception. 

I would not be understood as urging attention to a method 
of exegesis, but rather to the principles that underlie all 
exegesis rightly and broadly considered. Nor would I insist 
on the term “constructive,” except for the purpose of better 
describing the actual process by which alone exegesis can hope 
to attain its ideal or accomplish its best results. I recall here 
the words of a writer upon art, criticising, some years ago, the 
method of instruction then pursued in the South Kensington 
School of Design: “It disregards,” says the writer, “the 
subordination of detail to the action and the larger masses. 
... The feeling,” he adds, “which lay at the root of their 
work was, get the details right, and the masses must be right 
—a superficial maxim, and one that is invariably falsified by 
practice ; for no one does ever get the details absolutely right, 
and the sum of the errors is worse than any possible error in 
the larger way of working.” 

As we look out upon the widening horizon of historical and 
philological inquiry, as we at the same time discern the 
quickening consciousness of the Church of Christ touching the 
vital questions of the trustworthiness and the inspiration of 
the historical writings of the Bible, it becomes manifest how 
pressing is the demand of the time for an exegesis such as it 
has been my object briefly to delineate—an exegesis rigorously 
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scientific in its method, and equally scientific in its scope and 
comprehension—an exegesis that shall push steadily forward 
on the long path that it has still to hew out for itself toward 
its distant goal. Perhaps no one has recognised this demand 
more clearly than the lamented Hofmann of Erlangen, especially 
as regards the more comprehensive exposition of the Scriptures. 
It is indicated in the title of his great work, left incomplete at 
his death: “ Die heilige Schrift des neuen Testaments zusam- 
menhangend untersucht”—an invaluable bequest to Biblical 
science, notwithstanding its serious defects, especially as a 
philological commentary. The works of Baumgarten and 
Godet have already been spoken of. Similarly valuable, 
though in another sort, are Bernard’s Progress of Doctrine in 
the New Testament, and R. Payne Smith’s Prophecy a Prepara- 
tion for Christ. The general movement towards a more com- 
prehensive exegesis of the New Testament has followed two 
chief directions. On the one hand, it has aimed at the 
systematic exposition of the historical contents of the Gospels; 
these studies now constitute a theological euwrsus by them- 
selves, with a rapidly-enlarging body of literature, to which 
Ebrard, Lange, Greswell, our own Norton, and others, have 
made such splendid contributions. On the other hand, it aims 
at a comprehensive genetic presentation of the doctrines of the 
New Testament in their historical unity—a line of inquiry 
already somewhat fruitful, but promising results of still greater 
value to Biblical science. 

To sum up all in one word: let us penetrate beneath mere 
phenomena and mechanism, and discern powers. “ Living is 
the word of God and powerful” (Heb. iv. 12), says the Divine 
Word of itself. He who detects the working of forces will 
inevitably be led to work constructively in reaching his con- 
ception of their products. The sublimest harmonies of the 
material universe have been diselosing themselves to modern 
science under the concept of force. Long before modern 
science, David had a poet’s glimpse of the same truth, when he 
saw the sun “ coming as a bridegroom out of his chamber, and 
rejoicing as a strong man to run arace.” Essentially the same 
conception is embodied in the title “Celestial Physics,” that 
Kepler gave to one of his astronomical treatises. So Goethe 
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not only sees, but feels and hears, the resistless approach of 
the dawn : '— 


“ Sounding loud to spirit-hearing, 
See the new-born Day appearing ! 
Rocky portals jarring shatter ; 
Phebus’ wheels in rolling clatter ; 
With a crash the Light draws near.” 


But the Christian revelation did not find expression in the 
working of external forces. The sphere in which its com- 
munication took place was the human soul—a sphere of 
being where inconceivably mighty energies are in activity, and 
which constitutes a universe of phenomena even more varied 
and complex than those of external nature. In the forms of 
that inner world were disclosed the truths of revelation—that 
law of Jehovah to which David, in the Psalm quoted above, 
ascribes a perfection beyond that of the visible heavens, If 
the Bible be indeed the Word, and not merely the words of 
God,—a continuous discourse held with the soul of man 
through sixteen centuries,—it has a cosmic harmony of its own 
sublimer to the thoughtful mind than that of the stellar 
universe. Who shall be the Kepler to interpret the dynamics 
of this cosmos—to demonstrate the Divine wisdom as exhibited 
in the adjustment of those forces whose resultant is revelation, 
the “living and powerful” word? Such an one will impart a 
fresh and deeper meaning to the great astronomer’s hallelujah 
after the discovery of his third law of the planetary motions : 
“Father of the world, what moved Thee thus to exalt a poor 
weak little creature of earth so high that he stands in light a 
far-ruling king, almost a god? For he thinks thy thoughts 
after Thee.” 

Various corollaries from the principles set forth in the pre- 
ceding pages will suggest themselves to those who are engaged 
in exegetical study or instruction. With the mention of three 
I will bring the discussion to a close. 

First, the Scriptures should be read consecutively more than 
it is now the fashion to do, and also in large portions at a time. 
The preacher must ponder his one text; the exegete spend 
weeks of critical study upon a single paragraph; a single 
chapter may be the soul’s food for many a devotional hour, 


1 Faust, Second Part ; Bayard Taylor’s translation. 
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and lift it to the seventh heaven of rapture; but this is not 
the way to know the Bible. We must abandon piecemeal 
reading, surrender ourselves to the Bible in the spirit of which 
Mrs. Browning speaks :— 
“ Gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge, 
Soul-forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned with its beauty.” 

Chrysostom is said to have had Romans read aloud to him 
twice a week ; we read at the most a chapter at a sitting; yet 
the whole Gospel of Mark can be deliberately read aloud in 
two hours, the prophecy of Habakkuk in twenty minutes. 
Kinglake, in his History of the Crimean War, refers to the 
necessity of a consecutive, continuous reading in the investi- 
gation of historical documents. “It may seem strange,” he 
says, “ but the truth is, that the general scope of a lengthened 
official correspondence is not to be gathered by merely learning 
at intervals the import of each despatch.” If we hope to 
eradicate habits of feeble intermittent attention and disjointed 
thinking, if students of the Bible are to be less satisfied with 
a scrap-book knowledge of its contents, and the necessarily 
superficial or distorted view of its teachings that flourishes 
in such a soil, there is here pointed out at least one remedial 
method. 

Secondly, with the majority of Biblical students their exe- 
getical work should be largely and systematically expended 
upon an English version. Far be it from the writer to depre- 
ciate the study of the original. But the great body of pastors, 
and also of laymen, who desire to search the Scriptures for 
themselves, are conscious of a painfully inadequate knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek, or, with the best linguistic training, 
have but limited leisure for independent exegetical study. 
What is to be done? Put aside the original? No; but, 
along with a thorough grammatical scrutiny of special passages 
in the Greek and Hebrew, let them work on a larger plan with 
an English version. Many have doubtless been unconsciously 
deterred from continuous systematic study of the Scriptures 
by the notion that exegesis, properly so called, begins and ends 
with the original text. On the contrary, there is only here 
and there a scholar who can apprehend the drift and logical 
connection of a series of chapters without resorting to the 
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repeated reading of a translation. In order to obtain a single 
collective impression, his mind must not be diverted by atten- 
tion to peculiarities of form or idiom ; he must read it in that 
language in which he can also think. But it is not the object 
of this Article to discuss this important practical subject. I 
would only urge the more general extension of rigorous exe- 
getical methods to the study of our English Bible. 

A third corollary concerns the question of Inspiration. The 
theology of our day finds itself persistently met by the demand 
for a theory of inspiration that shall draw a clearer line of 
demarcation between the human and the divine in the Scrip- 
ture, that shall serve as a rule by which to eliminate the 
subjective, the relative, the transitory, and arrive by a short 
method at the absolute objective truth of revelation, whether 
considered as history or as doctrine. It is plain, from the 
foregoing discussion, that this demand is premature. Of the 
inspiration of the Bible as a book, the Bible itself, as might be 
expected, says comparatively little. When we ask what in it 
is the product of a direct, personal, supernatural ageney of the 
Divine Spirit—that question, so far as concerns a scientifically 
Jormulated theory, must wait long for an answer. It is in the 
organic unity of the Bible that the clearest manifestations 
and proofs of inspiration are to be discerned. Of the fact of 
such a unity we are not without proofs, though on the part of 
most believers they are rather felt than perceived. But the 
scientific exposition of that unity is the task of exegesis, and, 
as already intimated in a previous paragraph, it has scarcely 
more than entered upon its accomplishment. The solar 
system of revelation moves in a vast and majestic orbit ; the 
forces determining the line of its orbit are numerous and com- 
plex. Biblical science has only begun to accumulate the data 
by which to determine its direction or its governing law. 

This reply, I am aware, will not satisfy an objector who 
occupies anti-supernaturalistic ground. He will claim that it 
virtually surrenders our position to the rejecters of inspiration. 
To him we may further reply that the delay in solving the 
problem is not the fault of theology alone. Communication of 
supernatural truth, if it take place at all, must, from the nature 
of the case, be determined by antecedent conditions of language 
and of mental constitution, existing not only in the individual, 
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but in the race to whom the communication is made. To dis- 
tinguish between the human and the Divine in the production 
of a historical record such as the Bible, presupposes data 
derivable only from the sciences of language, mythology, and 
ethnic psychology. These sciences are comparatively recent 
and immature. Though they have contributed much to the 
progress of historical criticism, their chief labour is still to 
collect facts and verify provisional theories. In establishing 
definite laws of historical development their success is largely 
prospective. In this state of the case, with many of the 
requisite data lacking, it is by no means surprising that 
theology has thus far philosophised with but imperfect success 
upon the question of inspiration, and has failed to establish 
upon a thoroughly scientific basis whatever theory it may have 
propounded, WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS. 


Art. VI1.—The Collapse of Faith. 


rT manifold phases of religious doubt and questioning 

which have succeeded one another so rapidly in this our 
mobile and sensitive generation, are well expressed by a few 
descriptive phrases, which are more or less significant and 
forcible. The metaphor which lurks behind each one of these 
phrases is at least suggestive of reflection and inquiry. “The 
Eclipse of Faith” suggests the darkness and gloom which for 
the moment may oppress the individual or the community. 
But it also suggests the conviction, or at least the hope, that 
this condition is only temporary. The sun is not extinguished 
because it is darkened. The individual man, or the com- 
munity, perhaps needs only to change its position in order to 
come again into the bright and blessed light. “The Decay 
of Faith” emphasises some diseased or abnormal action of the 
powers, from which recovery is possible. Should such a decay 
terminate in the dissolution of the individual, the life of the 
community may still go on, and perhaps with renewed energy. 
Both these phrases imply, if they do not express, the under- 


1 From The Princeton Review. 
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lying conviction that faith has solid grounds of truth on which 
it may rest ; and consequently, though an individual or a gene- 
ration may falter in its allegiance, the truth will not fail to 
shine upon other souls and upon other generations with intenser 
brilliancy and effect. 

But what phrase shall we select to express that type of un- 
belief which seems to have taken so strong a hold of not a few 
of the present generation—whether they are unwilling sceptics, 
agnostic seekers who never find, or earnest and reverent souls 
who are in terror lest God and his truth have ceased to be 
because so many wise men deny them? What shall we say 
of the alarm of those lookers-on who observe not merely that 
many faintly believe, but discover the more appalling evidence 
that multitudes are drifting into the half-formed conviction 
that the reasons for faith seem one after another to be dissi- 
pated by the advance of science and culture, as morning clouds 
melt before the morning light. 

No phrase seems more fitting for this state of mingled 
doubt and fear than “The Collapse of Faith,” whether it 
describes the failure of faith, or the fear that this failure is 
reasonable and is likely to be universal. Other phrases make 
the presence or absence of faith to be dependent on the sub- 
jective condition of the persons concerned. Whether the 
hindrances to faith in these cases be intellectual or moral, 
they have only to be removed, and the light of truth will 
appear again. The condition for which we seek a suitable 
appellation is, the more or less settled and prevailing convic- 
tion that faith is not only failing, but that it is doomed to a 
slow but certain dissolution, and that all the indications of the 
prevailing time-spirit justify this conclusion. 

We are well aware that the presence and prevalence of such 
a conviction are no new phenomena in the history of Chris- 
tendom. Bishop Butler recognises a similar collapse of faith in 
his time, in the words so often quoted: “It is come, I know 
not how, to be taken for granted by many persons that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious ; and accordingly they 
treat it as if in the present age this were an agreed point among 
all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to set it 
up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by 
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way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the plea- 
sures of the world.” It was doubtless his reflections on this 
condition of opinion which led him on one occasion, when 
walking in his garden with his chaplain, to stop suddenly and 
ask the question, “Why might not whole communities and 
public bodies be seized with fits of insanity as well as indi- 
viduals ?” and in response to the reply, to add, “ Nothing but 
this principle, that they are liable to insanity equally at least 
with private persons, can account for the major part of those 
transactions of which we read in history.” The amiable yet 
sharp-witted Berkeley has drawn a lively portrait of the free- 
thinkers of his time, which, with certain inconsiderable changes, 
finds its exact counterpart in the advanced thinkers of our own 
time. Niebuhr, the leader and almost creator of modern his- 
torical criticism, recognised the atheistic unbelief of his own 
day as worse than insanity—as almost a demoniacal frenzy. 

It avails but little, however, to refer to Butler or Berkeley, 
or even to Niebuhr with his old-fashioned notions about Pro- 
vidence and prayer and moral retribution, which he so obsti- 
nately retained with his new theories of the philosophy of 
history. The advanced critics of our time are characteristically 
averse to any comparison of old times and old thoughts with 
the events and thoughts of the present. Butler and Berkeley, 
in the opinion of many, have been altogether left behind by 
the prodigious advances of modern science and the deeper in- 
sight of modern philosophy. Development and evolution are 
no longer used in the high spiritual significance in which 
Niebuhr employed these terms. It is only as these terms 
have become wholly materialised by Comte and Spencer that 
they are accepted in the most modern philosophy. 

The authority of Butler has not only been set aside, but by 
the dexterous use of modern dialectics it has been shown that 
the cumbrous and old-fashioned battery which he contrived for 
the defence of Christianity is capable of being used with deadly 
effect by the new-fashioned assailants of theism. And as for 
Berkeley, the new atheistic materialism is ostentatiously Berke- 
leian in its creed—using the very arguments which Berkeley 
devised for the annihilation of matter to demonstrate that 
spirit and matter are in substance but one. 

Leaving the times of Butler and Berkeley to themselves, 
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with their historians and critics, and returning to our own, we 
cannot deny the fact that a collapse of faith has befallen us in 
a somewhat peculiar and a very formidable fashion. Its most 
alarming feature is this, that, whether reasonably or unreason- 
ably, men of knowledge and culture are so extensively taking 
it for granted that Christian theism, in the essential truths of 
personality in God, responsibility in man, and the providential 
and supernatural conduct of human history, is doomed to vanish 
before what is called modern science and culture. They do 
not all affirm that this collapse will be final. But they find 
unmistakable and alarming indications that it is making rapid 
progress among thinking and cultivated men. We could cite 
many arguments and concessions to this effect from numberless 
essays and criticisms proceeding from very able and discerning 
writers who represent various schools of thought and feeling. 
This conclusion is held, indeed, in various forms: by some in 
the form of a fixed and logical conclusion, by others as a 
gloomy and unwelcome foreboding, by others as a shivering 
misgiving, by others in a spirit of sorrowing but patient forti- 
tude, by others in a temper of frivolous refinement, and by 
others in a mood of malignant recklessness or despairing pes- 
simism. In short, there is alarming evidence that a positive 
and scornful contempt of Christian theism as a doctrine and a 
life, a desponding or malignant disbelief in its truth, and a 
more or less assured confidence in its downfall, have become 
more or less definitely the creed of many young men in Eng- 
land and America, 

We propose to examine the reasons for these conclusions, in 
whatever form or spirit they may be held, and whether by the 
friends or the foes of the Christian faith. To give greater defi- 
niteness to our theme, we would propose the definite inquiry 
whether faith has in the last century gained or lost in the 
argument, and especially whether, under the critical and con- 
fident attacks that are peculiar to the present age, her cause is 
weaker or stronger at the court of the last resort—the court of 
the sober second thoughts of considerate and competent men. 
By the argument we do not mean the argument as viewed in 
the light of a rigid and dry logic, but in the actual hold which 
the truths in question have gained and are likely to keep in 
the convictions of the present and the next generation. We 
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are prepared to concede that in no century since the Protestant 
Reformation have the opinions of believers in Christian theism 
been modified in so many particulars as during the present. 
And yet we would contend that in spite of these changes, and 
in many cases in consequence of these changes, faith in Chris- 
tian theism and all that it involves never stood so strongly on 
grounds of reason in the minds of those who accept it as true, 
and never could urge so many arguments in its defence. Our 
position implies that we do not accept as final the confident, 
and in a sense the honest, unbeliefs of eminent scientists who 
may be narrow in proportion to their eminence. Nor are we 
convinced by the a priori assumptions of pantheistic or agnos- 
tic philosophers by profession, nor by the logical deductions of 
the school of critics who from the opening to the close of 
human history deny the possibility that God can direct or 
interfere with it as puerile or fanatical. We do not sympathise 
with the supercilious tone of that literary criticism which is 
moved by no fervent sympathy with those views of duty or 
spiritual aspiration which are characteristically Christian, 
whether Christianity be true or false. While we recognise 
the force of all these classes of negative arguments and pre- 
possessions, we find stronger reasons for rejecting than for 
accepting them. While we would do the amplest justice to 
the considerations which induce so many to adopt negative 
conclusions, and while we sympathise with the alarm which 
is felt by so many honest inquirers after truth lest the 
foundations of faith should be destroyed, we would reassure 
them and reassure ourselves with a brief survey of the argu- 
ment for and against the Christian faith as it stands at the 
present time, under the several heads to which we have re- 
ferred. 

I. It will be conceded by common consent that what is 
called modern science should be considered first of all, as well 
for its intrinsic claims to attention as for the confidence with 
which its authority is appealed to. We are also compelled to 
connect philosophy with science, because by a naive and there- 
fore pertinacious effrontery modern science claims to have 
become a philosophy, and as such to furnish materials and 
to dictate principles, methods, and laws for every department 
of special investigation. Even when science ignores and 
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denounces metaphysics and speculation, it unconsciously sets 
up and uses a metaphysics of its own, though this is often 
nothing better than a transformed and amplified physiology or 
physics. 

Connecting for these reasons science and philosophy to- 
gether, we propose as our first inquiry : What effect upon the 
great argument before us has been wrought during the pre- 
ceding century by the changes in each and in both, whether 
considered separately or as one? We limit our view to the 
last century because, with the exception of the Newtonian 
physics, terrestrial and celestial, modern science in every one 
of its divisions has been the growth of this period. Within 
this time also every variety of metaphysics, including the 
transfigured or rather the disguised physics of which we have 
spoken, has had its ardent representatives and devotees. 

Going back a little earlier than a century ago, we find that 
in 1770 the Systeme de la Nature, by Baron Von Holbach, 
very generally attracted the attention of the philosophers of 
Europe, and claimed to express the ultimate and prevailing 
thought of the age. It was grossly and avowedly atheistic, 
painfully but not brilliantly imaginative, violently and con- 
temptuously arrogant with respect to any and every form of 
religious faith and feeling. It called forth at once the indig- 
nant protest of Voltaire, who represented the reasoned deism 
of the logical school, and subsequently the passionate remon- 
strances of Rousseau, the founder and leader of the senti- 
mentalists. Far gone in its negations as the new illumination 
of science and philosophy had proceeded, it had not gone far 
enough to respond with distinct and full-mouthed assent to 
Von Holbach’s outspoken and defiant assault upon theism. 
And yet this writer in a most important sense had the argu- 
ment of his time on his side. He commanded the assent of 
the hour. Against his logic, whether weak or strong, whether 
it were the logic of science or sentiment, Voltaire’s ingenious 
protests and Rousseau’s eloquent appeals could avail but little, 
and that little but for a little while. When we say he had 
the argument we certainly do not mean that he had the truth 
on his side, but that all the logic was on his side which was 
provided in the principles and premises which were currently 
recognised by cultivated men in respect to man and his signi- 
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ficance in the universe. To use a current if not a cant phrase 
of our day, Holbach and his gospel of atheism represented the 
Zeit-Geist of 1770, and therefore it carried the day. 

The Systéme de la Nature has little meaning and less 
force for thinkers of the present generation. The few who 
read it now read it as a philosophical curiosity. It is wholly 
disregarded by fresh and earnest seekers after truth. This is 
partly owing to its defects of style and to the abundant use of 
a verbose and flowery rhetoric in place of soberly reasoned 
deductions from accepted principles. A better reason why it 
has lost favour with the present generation is that its science 
is antiquated, having literally been left behind in every point 
of detail by the rush of discovery and experiment since 1770. 
The modern reader of this old argument, if argument it may 
be called, is therefore compelled to read it over-against a back- 
ground of assumed scientific truth which has been exploded or 
outgrown. Or if it is not wholly outgrown, in place of what 
was a scanty and shadowy framework is seen a finished and 
elaborate structure of verified forces and laws. The scientific 
reasoner of the present day literally lives in a new physical 
and spiritual universe, with its correlated forces, its formulated 
laws, and above all with its long history of developed progress, 
that promises a still more imposing future. Splendid as were 
Holbach’s fantastic dreams of the undeveloped forces of nature, 
he did not anticipate the half of what has since been realised 
of her then undiscovered capacities and her correlated laws. 

Two treatises of the present day may not unfairly be taken 
as representing the fairest expression of the negative attitude 
of modern science with respect to theism. The one is 
Atheistic, the other is Agnostic. Positive atheism is taught 
in A Candid Examination of Theism by Physicus. The 
theory of agnosticism or agnostic atheism is expounded at 
length in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Principles. The 
first is a reasoned argument to the conclusion that modern 
science, by its discovery of the doctrine of the conservation of 
force, finds no occasion whatever to believe in design or in 
God. The introduction to the second professes to prove that 
while modern science finds reason to believe that there is an 
Absolute, it finds equal reason for denying that this Absolute 
can ever be known. Both these writers seem at first thouglit 
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to have an immense advantage over Von Holbach in the vast 
and imposing additions which modern science has made to our 
knowledge of verified facts and to our stock of stimulating and 
quickening theories. A close examination of each will show, 
however, that neither of these gains, nor both together, have 
made the logic of the new atheism or the new agnosticism a 
jot more convincing than the logic of the old. They have 
neither added a single new link to the old chain, nor made a 
single old link stronger than it was before. They have neither 
introduced a new method of using the old facts or the new, 
nor weakened in any particular any of the old methods of infer- 
ence or any of the old grounds of belief. The new universe of 
modern science has indeed become immensely expanded to 
man’s certain insight, and been made immeasurably more 
impressive to his instructed and quickened imagination. Its 
spaces stretch out in every direction before the eye in immea- 
surable tracts which the imagination falters in its attempts to 
traverse. But the instructed eye finds in these most distant 
provinces examples of order, beauty, and goodness as brilliant 
and overwhelming as in those which are near. New agents 
have been discovered in the far and the near, the products and 
actings of which have made science familiar even to unin- 
structed minds as the minister and magician of art. 

It would seem at first that these brilliant discoveries, these 
verified facts, and these determined laws, would have made the 
old theory of a self-existent, creating, and loving Intelligence 
more necessary and more acceptable to the scientific intellect. 
At the least, we might conclude that the logic of atheism 
could find no advantage in modern science above the logic of 
theism. Such at least is the judgment of the unsophisticated 
intellect when first confronted with the facts and relations 
which science reveals. 

It becomes therefore a question of more than curious interest, 
by what processes of intellectual legerdemain has the new 
atheism become so plausible, and by what subtle transitions 
of thought have the atheistic and agnostic theories so largely 
taken possession of the Zezt-Geist of the present generation. 
The strength of these theories and the likelihood of their 
endurance may be estimated by a brief review of their history, 
involving as it must a critical judgment of the logical value of 
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the steps in the process by which they have grown into such 
gigantic proportions and been applied to such appalling con- 
clusions. 

The least informed of the students of science is not ignorant 
that the so-called galvanic force, originally a product of the 
subtle chemistry which was almost unknown in 1770, has 
enabled us to excite and regulate in various ways that 
molecular action of which we so glibly speak, but which we very 
imperfectly understand. We have gone so far, at least, that 
we can talk by threads of metal beneath and athwart the sky. 
We have learned by processes as simple as they are daring to 
interpret the constituents of the nearest and the remotest of 
the stars. Many of the forces and agents which we had counted 
as diverse we have learned to regard as one. We can even 
convert the one into the other backwards and forwards, forwards 
and backwards, till they seem to assume the arts and ways of 
a mocking and mischief-loving Proteus. And yet we have 
learned to predict and trace his arts and ways so far as to have 
found the expression and condition of each form of force in 
some mode or rate of molecular action. Molecular action, 
again, we have connected with the motion of masses, and to 
this have found affinities in the undulating light and in the 
supposed throbbing and heat-bearing ether. We have con- 
cluded by legitimate theorising that the so-called physical 
forces are correlated by a common measure or by mensurable 
motion, and that the agents or atoms which defy the discern- 
ment of the senses, whether differing in quantity only or also 
in quality, do yet perform their several functions after common 
relations of number and proportion. 

We have learned far more than this. The observed inter- 
change of material forces very naturally enforced attention to 
the possible interdependence and reciprocal action of the several 
parts and agents of the physical universe. It has forced science 
to recognise the universe itself as an organism of co-acting 
and conspiring parts, each of which must act with and upon 
all the rest, and in turn be acted on by each and all, in order 
that any one may perform its humblest or its noblest office. 
This relationship, which had always been more or less dis- 
tinctly recognised in the sphere of life, and which has given 
its plausibility and charm to pantheisin in its grosser and more 
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spiritual forms, had struggled almost in vain to find a place 
within the domain of the inorganic until the doctrine of the 
correlation of force flung the door widely open for its admission. 
This gave it authority and prestige with a class of scientists 
who would otherwise have rejected it as utterly strange to the 
traditions and axioms of the mechanical philosophy. With 
organic relations a way was also opened for development or 
evolution. These were first limited to the familiar processes 
vf growth from simpler to more complex forms, and from 
humbler to nobler functions. For this progress some definitely 
working agency must be subsidised, and some semblance of 
law and regularity must be provided, and forthwith heredity 
and tendency to variation and the struggle for existence and 
natural selection emerged in succession upon the arena, all 
being summed up under the general title of Evolution. Some 
of these forces or laws were hospitably admitted within the 
temple of the new physics without the tests and passwords 
usual to science of verification by induction and formulation 
through laws. They have certainly enriched our scientific 
vocabulary if they have not added to the definiteness of our 
scientific conceptions. They have immensely stimulated if 
they have not completely satisfied the scientific imagination. 
But the entire history has not yet been told. At a some- 
what early stage of this history which we have traced, palzon- 
tology had begun to read in the records of the remoter ages an 
undeniable testimony to progress and development of some 
sort, such as would be altogether consistent with the working 
of the law of evolution, so soon as it should be hypostasised as 
an agent or force in the way already explained. Plausible 
analogies suggested themselves between the development of 
living germs into complicated organisms and certain mechanical 
changes in form, structure, or orbit. These again were assumed 
to have been provided for in some original impulse of motion, 
which it was conjectured might involve the development of 
the several forms of molecular activity which were required to 
account for the phenomena of heat, light, colour, etc. Very 
suddenly our scientific dialect is enriched by three separate 
conceptions used in swift and unnoticed interchange with one 
another, viz., development mechanically viewed, evolution in 
the organic sense, and last of all differentiation—a purely logical 
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term. These three, as we have said, are used interchangeably 
by many scientists, and not infrequently are inextricably 
confounded. Similarly, mechanical accretion, structural growth, 
with a capacity for special functions, and logical integration, 
were included under one indiscriminate generalisation. Last 
of all, by one gigantic leap of personification founded on a most 
comprehensive analogy, the progressive movement of evolution 
was exalted as at once the originating force and the ultimate 
law of all being, whether living or dead, whether material or 
spiritual, and crowned with all the glories which were once 
accorded to a self-existent and intelligent person, but are now 
transferred to the unknown and unknowable Absolute. 

These wide-reaching conclusions, it should be observed, are 
claimed by many to be severely and strictly scientific. There 
are indeed many scientists—we trust they are very many—who 
know that some are nothing more than simple hypotheses, and 
as such belong to pure philosophy. They are none the worse 
for this reason, if they are only recognised as mere specula- 
tions. Their claims to acceptance or authority should be 
firmly resisted whenever it is claimed that they have been 
demonstrated or verified as scientific truth. 

Historically considered, the theory of evolution can be shown 
to have been not only speculative in its origin but theistic in 
its assumptions and tendencies. The physics of the last 
century knew nothing of organic interdependence, much less 
did it know anything of organic evolution. It was the 
mechanical philosophy of Descartes and Newton which fur- 
nished the premises from which the atheism of Von Holbach 
was reasoned. It is true he insisted on the distinction between 
dead and living matter, yet his living matter was only matter 
in motion. Our modern creative evolution and the unknowable 
absolute would never have been thought of had not Kant 
introduced the element of organic relationship with its implied 
theism for the second time into the arena of physics and meta- 
physics, and this just at the moment when chemistry, physio- 
logy, and paleontology stood ready to give to this more elevated 
medium of interpretation the verification of their splendid and 
almost bewildering discoveries. It follows that the new 
atheism of Physicus and Spencer builds on a philosophy which 
is essentially spiritual if not theistic in its assumptions. 
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Leaving this point, as tempting us aside from the right line 
of discussion, we proceed to inquire whether the science of 
to-day with its splendid discoveries and its magnificent gene- 
ralisations, and the philosophy of to-day with its organic 
relationships and evolutionary progress, are any more demon- 
strative of either atheism or agnosticism than were the science 
and philosophy of a century ago, as represented in the “System 
of Nature.” For convenience we separate the atheism of 
Physicus from the agnosticism of Spencer. 

The first point which we notice is, that the doctrines of 
the indestructibility of matter and the persistence of force, on 
which Physicus relies to set aside the necessity of a self- 
existent Creator, are purely scientific conceptions, and as such 
pertain only to the finite universe. These ultimate generali- 
sations are as truly limited propositions, and only concern a 
limited subject-matter, as do any of the special scientific con- 
clusions that can be deduced from either. The fact that they 
explain every physical phenomenon, by a general affirmation 
of the force or the law which holds of each, only makes them 
more wonderful and comprehensive than the phenomena which 
they explain, but it does not for this reason take them out of 
the realm of the finite. If a scientific ultimate can satisfy the 
mind, it being finite, as the scientific atheist contends it must 
be in order to be understood and assented to, then the creed 
of an atheist of the school of Physicus must be: I believe in 
indestructible matter or in persistent force, in extent m, in 
powers n, and in laws 7, all finite. So far science conducts 
him, and only so far. The instant he affirms any or all of 
these finites to be self-existent, he leaves the domain of science 
and steps over the boundary which divides it from the region 
beyond, whether this be called the domain of philosophy or the 
domain of faith. He does the same when he assumes the 
position of agnosticism pure and simple; ze. when he will 
neither affirm nor deny that man can know anything besides. 
Physicus himself confesses that his elaborate attempt to de- 
monstrate that modern science can dispense with God, only 
carries us to the bounds of the finite, to the fammantia menia 
mundi, and that his magic formula of the persistence of force 
and the indestructibility of matter are purely scientific doc- 
trines which concern the finite as we find it, and go no farther. 
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He frankly admits that metaphysically a self-existent infinite 
is supposable ; 2.¢. it involves no inconsistency with scientific 
principles, conclusions, or experiments. With his purely 
metaphysical arguments for and against such an Infinite we 
have at present no concern. We are interested only in the 
question whether the position which he so triumphantly urges 
has any force, that modern science has enabled us to dispense 
with a self-existent infinite by reason of its axioms or dis- 
coveries that matter is indestructible and force is persistent ; 
whether, in brief, the new atheism of Physicus has any 
advantage over the old atheism of Von Holbach. We find 
that the universe of each is a finite, and only a finite. So far 
as either is claimed to be self-existent, it is claimed to be so 
not on grounds of science, but of philosophy or faith. More 
is known of the extent, the powers, and laws of the new 
universe than of the old. But we look in vain for the slightest 
evidence that the universe of matter and of spirit as known to 
the scientist of 1881, with its forces and its laws, with the 
history of its evolutions in the past so distinctly recorded, and 
its prophecy of the developments in the future so clearly 
revealed, is, on grounds of philosophy, any the less dependent 
for its being and its order on a self-existent intelligent 
originator than the universe as known to the Encyclopedist of 
1770, when as yet there was no chemistry, no geology, no 
spectroscope, no Darwinism, and no Herbert Spencer ! 

Herbert Spencer, as all our readers should know, takes a 
position entirely different from that of Physicus in respect to 
the absolute or the unknowable force. He is not content with 
arguing back to the reality of such a force, on the grounds of 
science, nor with showing that indestructible matter and per- 
sistent force are interchangeable conceptions, but he is moved 
in his “ First Principles” to inquire whether there is not or 
may not be besides an unknowable object of faith and worship. 
Confounding in his sudden zeal the scientific or unformulated 
unknowable (still finite) which evolution supposes, and which 
reveals itself in manifold phases or effects under changing and 
progressive conditions and laws—confounding this with that 
metaphysical absolute which theists had so long ignorantly 
worshipped in the form of a personal God, but which the new 
apostle solemnly says, I now declare unto you, and being espe- 
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cially moved with concern that Hamilton and Mansel should 
have been so rash as to deny the great Unknown whose altars 
are found everywhere—he proceeds to construct an elaborate 
argument to prove that such a metaphysical absolute exists. 
He finds evidence that he exists in that religious or meta- 
physical faith which is continually reaching after the not-finite 
or the ultra-scientific. The evidence that he is unknowable he 
finds in the general truth that all finite force or matter is 
unknowable in its essence, and is only known by its manifes- 
tations or effects, and therefore, by analogy or some sort of 
salto mortale, he concludes that the infinite beyond cannot be 
known. Q.E.D.! 

We have considered these theories in detail that we might 
satisfactorily answer our main question: viz. whether faith in 
a self-existent and personal God is in danger of final collapse 
because of the discoveries of modern science, and especially by 
reason of the general popularity of the doctrine of Evolution. 
We have compared the atheism of Von Holbach, so far as its 
logic is concerned, with the atheism of Physicus and the 
agnosticism of Spencer. We submit the question whether 
atheism has gained anything in its logic during the past cen- 
tury from the wonderful discoveries of modern science, or from 
the suggestions which these discoveries have made to philo- 
sophy. The thought may occur to some that argument does 
not always win. We reply that if argument does not win in 
science and philosophy, nothing else can. We believe that 
argument always wins in the long-run, and that this was 
never so true as at the present time, when criticism was never 
so sharp and critics were never so numerous. 

The temporary popularity of an imposing and ambiguous 
formula is no new event in the domain of science or philo- 
sophy. The only security or remedy against it for either 
scientists or philosophers is that both should become better 
logicians and never fail to remember that A is always A, and 
A can never be self-evolved into not-A. Let these time- 
honoured rules be but faithfully applied, and it will soon be 
discovered that both atheistic and agnostic evolutionism are 
products of a natural tendency in speculative men to hyposta- 
sise logical abstractions into real agents. If the same agent 
under varying conditions produces varying effects in any 
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fixed order, these effects can very easily be conceived as 
developed from the agent which begins the series, provided 
the order be fixed and the phenomena are more and more 
varied and complex as they proceed. By the aid of modern 
science we find this progressive and intelligible order more 
and more signally manifested in the structure and past history 
of the universe itself, indicating and implying a plan which 
no single scientist can grasp, and a history which no finite 
mind can remember or interpret. Science, moreover, being 
impossible without definition and classification, the moment we 
begin to think, we aim to discover those forces and laws which 
are most comprehensive. These we naturally place highest in 
our logical scheme, 2.e. first in the order of our explanation, as 
we follow the geometry, the thinking, the history, and the pro- 
gress which all science unconsciously assumes must control 
the universe. We project on our logical maps and draw in 
our scientific sketch-books a hierarchy of conceptions, con- 
structing our frameworks of outlined abstracta according to 
our theory of nature’s operations and their rationalised order. 
Into this diagram we write as fast as we may our hierarchy 
of genera and species, of families and varieties, as fast as 
observation or experiment will warrant. As our logical tree 
is developed under our hand by twos and twos, in ramifica- 
tions and sub-ramifications, it is not surprising that we 
poetically imagine that the genus originates the species, and 
the species is transformed into the variety by an inherent 
force belonging not to the individual agent but to its abstract 
counterpart. Finding, moreover, in the world of life of both 
plant and animal that the boundary lines which we had 
drawn between our species are neither so definite nor so rigid 
as had been supposed, we necessarily correct our observations 
by ascribing to the organic power of the individual agents, 
whether material or spiritual, a greater flexibility to varying 
conditions, and to environment a corresponding modifying 
power. Finding also in the progressive history of the genera- 
tions of life ample evidence of progressive variations from 
simple to complex forms, with corresponding advances from 
lower to higher endowments, we necessarily find in the 
original germs or molecules, whatever these may be, a sensi- 
tiveness to varying circumstances such as had never been 
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dreamed of under the old hierarchies of genera and species. 
When, with these results, we go back again to our familiar 
and time-honoured logical schemes, it is not surprising that 
by an unconscious hypostasis we ascribe to the logical genus 
or species the capacity of perpetually differentiating itself 
into sub-species or varieties, and of fixing these results in 
more or less stable subordinates; or, conversely, that we 
assert for individual agents a limitless and planless capacity 
to affect and be affected by its fellows. Hence have origin- 
ated two forms of development or evolution. Hegelianism 
was first in order, which, out of the splendid poetry of Schel- 
ling, constructed its logical universe by the development or 
evolution of every form of the concrete by means of the self- 
moving and self-differentiating power of abstract notions : 
beginning with Being and ending with the most complicated 
agent that is destined to exist in nature and the most con- 
summate event that shall occur in history, uniformly finding 
a self-existent Infinite in the organic total of the whole that 
has been, and is, and is to be. Next emerged materialistic 
evolution, which begins its apparently infinite yet actually 
finite cycle with the seemingly impotent and unpromising star- 
dust that has within itself the potency and promise of all the 
highest forms of life, and ends with the completed possibilities 
of these wondrous agencies in a universe that signalises its 
finished perfection by falling into a chaos in whose ruins are 
the elements of renewed development and order. These two 
forms of evolution, the logical and the biological, are alike in 
their genesis and their essential features. The logic of both 
is substantially the same. The Hegelian or metaphysical 
evolutionism has had its day. Though it has not ceased to 
exert its special fascinations upon men of special culture, it 
has lost its power to dogmatise in the name of either philo- 
sophy or science. Biological evolutionism is at present 
especially noisy and pretentious, and claims to furnish both 
foundation and method for every science of nature and of 
man. The first saves both philosophy and science, but sinks 
man’s free and personal life into the abyss of logical necessity. 
The second subjects not only personality but science itself to 
the uncertainties of blind materialism. For the time, material- 
istic and biological evolutionism will doubtless have special 
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fascinations for men of limited culture and dogmatic temper. 
It is our belief that so soon as the logic of time shall convince 
those men who know how to reason that this form of evolu- 
tionism not only destroys faith but strangles science, they will 
reject it with contempt if not with abhorrence. 

But while we contend that logic in the long-run is destined 
to win, we concede that many other elements decide the ques- 
tion whether it will conquer sooner or later. The convincing 
force of an argument or theory is one thing, and the conviction 
which it produces or fails to produce is another. We may not 
judge of the strength or weakness of faith in a community or a 
period solely by the logical strength or weakness of its ac- 
cepted philosophy. In former times, says Coleridge, principles 
were better than the men, nowadays the men are better than 
their principles. This is as true of the actual as contrasted with 
the theoretic faiths of men as it is of their characters as com- 
pared with their creeds. We find abundant reasons for believ- 
ing that many scientists and philosophers are by no means so 
atheistic or agnostic in their actual thinking as their speculative 
avowals and reasonings would seem toimply. There is certainly 
no lack in the confidence, if it be not sometimes the bravado or 
effrontery, with which the agnostics of our time propound their 
conclusions and their reasons for holding them. The coolness 
with which they assert that the new doctrines solve all the 
mysteries of matter and spirit, of life and organisation, and the 
confidence with which they dispose of creation and design, are 
equally refreshing. The bravery also with which they profess 
their readiness to accept any martyrdom for their most hallowed 
convictions to which they may be called by their loyalty to 
science is also imposing, if it is not inspiring. We observe a dif- 
ference, however, between the outspoken and plucky antagonism 
of the old materialistic atheism and the half-reluctant consent 
which many of our negative thinkers affect as they accept the 
conclusions to which science compels them, or the blushing 
euphemisms with which they utter their half-extorted confes- 
sions of unbelief or blasphemy. The imaginative mysticism 
with which the new atheism drapes the hideous idols of nega- 
tion is another indication that the scientific unbelief of our day 
is less hearty, less positive, and less self-satisfied than were the 
coarser and rougher denials of other times. These phenomena 
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are not difficult to be reconciled with the more accurate know- 
ledge and the higher cultivation of the times in which we live. 
They are exactly what we ought to look for in a period dis- 
tinguished by intense activity in limited spheres of observation, 
and sagacious and splendid generalisations within the wide 
ranges of hypothesis and speculation. The habit of careful 
observation engenders confidence as well as caution. The suc- 
cessful confirmation of a few happy conjectures may inflate toa 
romantic reliance on the most improbable hypotheses. In this 
way the sense of obligation to logical coherence may become 
gradually relaxed, the judgment concerning the true and the 
real be enervated, and the universe of tremendous fact be trans- 
formed into any unreal phantasmagoria of speculation which 
may illustrate or confirm some newly broached imaginative 
theory. Faith in moral and religious truth, on the other hand, 
though intellectual in its activity and its grounds, is in its very 
essence intensely realistic and practical. It is not necessarily 
carefully adjusted even by men of high intellectual culture to 
their scientific or philosophical theories, and hence it is not 
always helped or hindered by either so seriously as would seem 
to be inevitable. The fact is certainly unquestioned that 
orthodox and even ultra-orthodox Christian believers not 
infrequently accept a theory of the universe which is utterly 
atheistic or agnostic, or a doctrine of man that is hopelessly 
materialistic, with little or no interruption to a fervent Christian 
experience, 


II. This distinction between the logical and practical faiths 
of men forces itself upon our attention as we proceed to our 
next topic, and inquire what we ought to think of the ethical 
theories and tendencies of our times. That many of these 
theories are eminently dangerous and destructive no man can 
possibly deny. Viewed from a purely logical standpoint, 
nothing seems more clear than that every theory of ethics 
which is derived from materialistic evolutionism must deprive 
moral obligation of its permanence and sacredness. The 
utmost that any can do is to enforce the most sacred duties of 
life, by associations which are confessed to be factitious in so 
far as they are creatures of social forces. Every such theory 
must resolve the authority of duty itself into the right of the 
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strongest, to compel by the bayonet when directed by science 
and wisdom, or by the shouts and jeers of an ignorant and 
brutal mob. It finds the original rudiments of conscience in 
the dread of the war-club and the bludgeon. ‘The imperious 
word ought,” says Mr. Charles Darwin, “seems merely to imply 
the consciousness of the existence of a persistent instinct either 
innate or partly acquired.” A matured and cultured conscience 
is only that inextricable web of associations which society 
weaves about every one of its members for and against the 
impulses which it chooses or finds necessary to encourage or 
repress as society rises or sinks. These associations form the 
conscience of the individual into a swift witness against, or it 
may be for, murder and lust and violence. The law of duty 
supposed by the older atheists and deists to be written upon 
the heart of man so clearly as to need no enforcement or 
authority from the voice of God, is now held to be written on 
the brain through physiological agencies, which, when hardened 
by social repetitions, are transmitted by the hereditary force of 
a thousand generations. It is assumed indeed that this social 
movement must be upward and onward—from the lower to 
the higher, from the worse to the better,—but without reason. 
These theorists seem never to have asked themselves, and no 
reason is provided in the facts and analogies of the system, 
why some interruption of development may not produce a 
single brain of mighty force, seething with the impulses of 
murder and lawlessness, that shall break the force of heredity 
and cast out the better conscience from its brain-shell, and 
proclaim to the willing multitude some new law of licence in 
the name of some newly developed theory of property, the state, 
or social order. The advocates of the new ethics are professed 
logicians and practised reasoners, who pride themselves on 
their coherent thinking and the unflinching courage with which 
they adhere to the logic of their convictions. And yet they 
show no timidity for themselves or their fellows lest these 
consequences should be acted out in some drama of terrific 
horror by men whose associations are not yet rightly or 
strongly adjusted, or lest a new code of scientific communism, 
murder, and lust should be thrust up into their own lecture- 
rooms from the hell which lies beneath, or be enforced upon 
the community by the law of the bludgeon or the shouts 
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of a maddened public sentiment. Spectators and critics who 
do not accept these opinions are filled with alarm as they 
follow out the logic of these new ethics, for to them the logic 
is as direct and as cruel as the ball of the rifle towards its 
mark. But their advocates and exponents are as cool and un- 
concerned about these or any consequences as if they were 
tracing the path of a blank cartridge or the orbit of an 
asteroid. The story is credited of Voltaire that on a certain 
occasion the conversation at his table was becoming somewhat 
free in respect to God and immortality, when he suddenly rose 
and locked his servants out of the room, saying that he did not 
care to be murdered or robbed as the consequences of the free 
theories which might be expounded in his own house. Our 
modern theorists would esteem such a precaution eminently 
unscientific and puerile. Even the atheists of the last century 
held with a sort of fervour to permanent laws of nature in 
favour of temperance and kindness and courtesy, which 
enabled them to dispense with God. But the atheists of the 
modern school make duty to be the chance of changing growth 
of a society of humans who have slowly struggled upwards 
from brutes to men, and may at any moment exalt into a law 
of duty what strain of brute or devil still lurks in their blood. 

We think it right to argue that were the faith of the new 
theorists as earnest as it purports to be, they would not and 
could not be so indifferent as they are to these possible con- 
sequences. It would seem that they must inevitably recoil 
from them with terror for themselves and for their kind. It 
would scarcely be courteous to assert that they are not serious 
in holding their premises. It would be positively discourteous 
to insinuate that they do not understand the necessary con- 
clusions of their own logic. How then may we explain the 
fact that they either do not forecast or do not fear the 
practical consequences to which their premises lead? A partial 
explanation may be found in the suggestion that scientific 
speculation in these times seems to be practised in some sort 
as a species of diversion or exercise of ingenuity—a setting up 
of one hypothesis against another in the way of logical 
pastime, with now and then a flight of poetic enthusiasm 
enlivened with a sharp hit, not always in the best temper, 
against theologians. If this is true, speculation has become 
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less dangerous to practical faith in duty simply because it is 
less earnest as it becomes more audacious,—seeming more 
brave, in proportion as it lacks the courage of its own con- 
victions. 

Another and more satisfactory solution is found in the fact 
that ethical truth shines so clearly by its own light, and stands 
so strongly upon its own foundations, as to be regarded by 
theorists of every description as practically unassailable. Even 
the advocates of the most destructive theories justify their 
audacity by the secret conviction that moral truth in the long- 
run can never suffer from any assault of science. Accordingly 
not a few reasoners who pride themselves on the rigour of their 
logic and the sharpness of their analysis take refuge from their 
own deductions in some convenient shelter of faith or feeling. 
They would fain save their faith in duty from the scientific 
assaults which they themselves make upon its supremacy, by 
some special Ze Dewm of sentimental worship in their private 
chapel of common humanity or common sense. We do not 
defend the reasonableness of this divided allegiance. We 
simply notice the fact as explaining how faith in duty can be 
made to survive the destructive influence of the most 
dangerous theories, and why active religious convictions seem 
to be able to exist in some minds along with an anti-religious 
philosophy. We are forced to adopt some such theory in 
order to explain some of the strange incongruities of our times. 
In this speculative age many believe more earnestly in duty 
and in goodness than their theories provide for, and seem to 
hold their shallow and destructive ethics more as exercises for 
scientific ingenuity than with the spirit of martyr-like or even 
of manly conviction. The negative theories of morals which 
are so zealously defended would be more dangerous were the 
disbelief more positive and earnest. Scientific frivolity, how- 
ever, is a poor excuse, and yet it may be the best excuse 


which can be given for the unbelieving and destructive ethics 
of the day. 


III. Leaving the unbelief of the agnostic and materialistic 
types, with their ethical corollaries, we proceed to those forms 
which question or lower personality in both God and man, and 
inquire as to the hold which they have upon the speculative 
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and practical thinking of the present generation. Under this 
grouping, pantheism and naturalistic deism are placed side by 
side, so far as the doctrine of God is concerned. So far as we 
have to do with man, and God’s relations to man, the super- 
natural is excluded alike by each. Miracle, inspiration, provi- 
dence, prayer, personal sympathy and help from God, are all 
rejected or vaguely and faintly believed. The question which 
we propose to answer is this: Has the alleged collapse of faith 
proceeded further in these directions in the present generation 
than ever before? or, on the other hand, are there signs of 
recovery and reaction? In reply to this question, we cannot 
deny that faith in the personality of God has been greatly 
weakened by the indefinite haziness into which the idea of 
God is resolved by the pantheistic metaphysics or overlaid by 
pantheistic imagery. The same result has followed the re- 
moteness of distance to which the Supreme is removed by the 
complicated machinery of forces and laws which the deism of 
the mechanical physics interposes between man and his 
Maker, or the unfeeling indifference to human interests which 
Epicurean culture and dilettanteism ascribe to the Deity. 

But when we ask whether pantheism or deism or Epicurean- 
ism are stronger in evidence or argument than they were in the 
last generation, or are rooted more firmly in the rational con- 
victions of the thinkers of the present day than in days gone 
by, we find no evidence that either is true. The bewildering 
wonder evoked by the pantheistic metaphysics seems to us to 
be giving way to a soberer and clearer philosophy of the 
Infinite. The imaginative tendency which was satisfied with 
the brilliant turnings of the kaleidoscope is beginning to find 
the sharp-cut visions of the telescope more restful to the eye. 
In the judgment of the cool and well-instructed intellect, 
personality, in both Creator and the created, ranks higher than 
any quantity of matter or energy of force or complexity of 
laws. It is now more than suspected that the intelligent direc- 
tion of forces to definite ends is a nobler function than uncon- 
scious subjection to either blind force or uninstructed law. 
Self-existence is less of an offence to the clearest and coolest 
intellects when affirmed of a Person whose resources are within 
himself, and consciously known to himself, than when affirmed 
of unnumbered particles of star-dust that happen to find them- 
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selves together in such relations as to constitute a kosmos in 
embryo, with the promise and potency of a wondrous history. 
A deity who is capable of sympathy and care for beings who 
in turn can remember or forget him stands far higher in 
dignity and is far more worthy to be believed in, than a some- 
thing or somewhat who is too imbecile or too dignified to 
respond to the longings of the human heart. It would seem 
that it is beginning to be discovered that the pantheist has 
exhausted all there is of argument in the assumption that 
Infinitude excludes any division or separateness of being, or in 
the vastness of the finite as revealed by modern science, or in 
the mystery of organic dependence and activity by which parts 
and wholes share and contribute to.a common life. The deist 
of the mechanical philosophy is becoming rather tired of a God 
who, having made and continuing to uphold the universe, and 
after an intelligent plan, is condemned to be a mere inspector 
of its workings, with no opportunity for that personal agency 
which begets personal trust or submission or comfort or hope. 
A special providence and a prayer-hearing and prayer-answer- 
ing Father in heaven would bring some relief from the stupid- 
ity and tiresome monotony of a god so limited and inert. Even 
the Epicurean dilettante is so desirous of a new sensation as 
almost to be ready to welcome it in the form of the hope of a 
heaven of established holiness and the fear of a hell of matured 
and energetic depravity. 

We do not contend that there is any general or formal 
abandonment of either the pantheistic or the deistic theories of 
the universe. We are also aware that the preoccupation of so 
many of the active-minded thinkers of the time with physical 
theories of society and history has had something to do with 
the ebbing tide of pantheistic and deistic theelogies. We do 
not contend that the one class of these theories is greatly to 
be preferred to the other. But we find evidence that the logic 
of neither is invincible if men of similar gifts and culture so 
readily exchange the one for the other. We find also reason to 
believe that the truths which have satisfied the speculative and 
practical wants of many generations will gain a more favour- 
able hearing and a kindlier reception so soon as the tide shall 
begin to ebb, as it surely will, from an atheistic science and 
philosophy. The clearness and severity of the processes which 
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are enjoined in the physical sciences, the exactness of defini- 
tion, the severity of crucial experiments, and the demand for 
general consistency with the experiences and observations of 
common life, are rapidly disciplining the present generation 
to habits of judgment and reasoning which are favourable to a 
philosophy which finds room for personality in man and the 
Deity, and with personality opens the way for personal wor- 
ship and communion between living men and the living God. 


IV. But let all this be conceded, and let us assume that the 
old faith in God’s personality and providence may resume its 
old place in the schools of philosophy and science—what 
shall we say of the old faith in the supernatural of the Christian 
Scriptures and the Christian Church? Is not faith in the super- 
natural and even in the providential of actual history becoming 
weaker and more vacillating than ever? Has not the new 
historical criticism given such deadly blows to the naive con- 
fidence of men in the miraculous element of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures that it must needs fall into a fatal collapse 
from which it can never again revive? Is it not as obvious as 
it is true, that from the days of Lessing to the days of Kuenen 
the traditional confidence of the Christian Church in the 
Hebrew and Christian miracles has been gradually giving way 
before the searching scrutiny of scientific criticism until less of 
it than ever remains among leading scholars, and the little 
that survives is asserted in propositions of more indefinite 
vagueness and feebler energy than ever before? While it 
may be true that supernaturalism as a possible theory is 
coming more into fashion—and not always to its honour—are 
not Moses and Jesus fast becoming thoroughly naturalised, 
and by critical tendencies which cannot be resisted ? 

Of these assertions and the facts on which they rest the 
following may be taken as a truthful estimate. It is doubtless 
true that within the present century scientific criticism has 
been applied to every description of history as never before, 
and from this scrutiny sacred history could not and ought 
not to escape. While it is by no means true that sacred 
and critical learning were previously unknown, and while 
it perhaps might be shown that every one of the newest 
destructive theories had been broached and defended by earlier 
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critics, it will not be denied that the learning of the last three 
generations, especially in history and philosophy, has become 
more exact and scientific, and consequently more trustworthy, 
than ever before. A keener historical discernment, a more 
just and vivid imagination, and a more penetrating insight into 
causes and principles, have certainly been applied to all his- 
torical conclusions, whether the subject is sacred or secular. 
As a consequence, the old admiring credulity with which 
ancient life and ancient men and ancient institutions were 
almost worshipped, as something grandiose if not superhuman, 
has been abandoned if not shamed out of sight. The old 
legends have been read into common if not into vulgar prose, 
the ancient myths have lost their gorgeous colouring and their 
imposing drapery, and the most venerated personages have 
come down from the lofty pedestals on which they stood like 
statues and been forced to try the common, and at times the 
awkward, gait of ordinary mortals. From this severe ordeal 
the ancient religions have in one sense suffered most, while in 
another sense they have suffered least. They are no longer 
any of them accounted for by deliberate knavery and conscious 
fraud as their sole or chief originators, but are largely ex- 
plained as the natural and necessary outgrowths of the senti- 
ment of worship as it has wrought out for itself an objective 
symbolic environment from nature and history. It was natural 
and necessary that as these theories have been successively 
matured, they should be applied to the Christian history, 
including the life of Jesus and the origin of the Christian 
Church—pre-eminently to the supernatural element in the 
same—as possibly natural phenomena. What has been the 
result: and first on the positive side? In answer to this 
question we may confidently affirm, that so far as the drapery 
or setting of the supernatural are concerned, the confidence 
of men in its substantial exactness has been greatly increased. 
The geography, the chronology, the literature—the lifelikeness 
of the story as we find it, and whatever else rewards the 
historic sense, or confirms the trustworthiness of the narrative, 
or connects it with accredited knowledge from other sources— 
have successfully withstood the ordeal; and the sacred story 
in all these particulars—the supernatural in it being excluded 
—is more real and more credible than before. Renan may be 
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taken as in some respects the most plausible of the rejecters of 
the supernatural in this history; and yet he is the most 
positive and outspoken in asserting that the Gospels and 
Epistles, in the perfect verisimilitude of place and time, give 
the most decisive evidence of their early origin. All negative 
critics do not agree with Renan upon this point; but Renan 
has the advantage above them all in being more free from 
merely scholastic presuppositions and more open to the broader 
lights of common-sense. For the history of the first Christian 
centuries modern criticism has also rendered an inestimable 
service in sweeping away a vast amount of rubbish in respect 
to the supposed superhuman intelligence of the early believers, 
and their miraculous exemption from the frailties incident to 
their times, and to their inferior position in respect of culture, 
wealth, and political influence. In short, it has done for the 
beginnings of Christianity what a good field-glass achieves for 
a distant landscape—it has made every outline sharp and 
every colour fresh and glowing, and the whole field of vision 
vivid with life and reality—none the less but all the more 
because it forces upon the eye the sticks and stones and mud 
and gravel and every variety of disagreeable literalness which 
a less fresh and realistic vision would fail to represent at all. 
It certainly cannot be denied that the new criticism has 
brought into very distinct and prominent relief the human 
side of the Gospel and early Christian history. But what 
has it done for the supernatural element ? How has that been 
affected by the new and fresh lights which have been poured 
upon the past? Has the miraculous disappeared under the 
lights which modern science has focussed into these vivid 
pictures? As the vague has become distinct, and the dim 
outlines have been sharpened, and the distant has been brought 
near, has the supernatural vanished from the wondrous picture 
and “the splendid vision” of our reverent faith faded into the 
“light of common day”? To this question of questions but 
one answer can be given. Whether the supernatural vanishes 
out of sight or stands forth from the picture in bolder relief, 
depends on the eye that looks upon the picture more than 
upon the artist that uses the lens to bring it near. The 
sharper and more vivid setting of the past simply serves to 
bring the student of the present century into the immediate 
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presence of the first, and to confront him face to face with the 
wondrous Personage who is acknowledged to be the central 
figure in the wondrous story. It does for Him the most that 
it can ; for the frequent wish of the heart and intellect, either 
expressed or unexpressed, has invariably been, “ Would that 
I had lived in the days of Christ, that I might see Him for 
myself and judge of Him by myself!” Modern criticism does 
this effectively, but it does no more. This is all that it can 
do, and all that it should promise to do. The literalness, the 
homeliness, and the entangledness of the natural with the 
human to the mind prepared to believe serves only to bring 
out more strikingly the supernatural and the divine in the 
picture. Over-against this background of homely reality— 
made more homely just in proportion as it is made real—the 
supernatural Christ stands forth in a contrast so striking and 
with a relief so startling that the man prepared to believe 
says with a depth and fulness of conviction which the new 
criticism alone could make possible, “ Never man spake like 
this man,” “Truly this was the Son of God!” 

Moreover, the new criticism has rendered a striking service 
to faith by the violent expedients to which it has driven the 
determined rejecters of the supernatural in their attempts 
to account for Christ and Christianity on naturalistic principles. 
These expedients have demonstrated their own unsatisfactory 
and violent character by their uniform failure to satisfy a 
single generation or school of critics. In some instances, 
as is well known, they have been abandoned by their own 
originators. The naturalistic theory of Paulus, the mythical 
theory of Strauss, the tendency theory of Baur, the romantic 
theory of Renan, and the various mosaics or rather kaleido- 
scopic pictures made up of parts of each, have all failed per- 
manently to answer the questions which the new criticism has 
forced upon the attention of men as never before. They have 
failed altogether to account for the origination and _ first 
triumphs of the gospel story on the supposition that the 
supernatural in it was false. It would seem as though the 
entire round of possible negative hypotheses had been tra- 
versed by adventurous critics, to say nothing of sundry 
amazing aérial flights by manifest romancers, and in vain, 
and as though nothing was left for the rejecters of super- 
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natural Christianity except to select some one of the many 
paths which inevitably return upon themselves and end in 
disappointment and disgust. 

We are fully aware that very many of the rejecters of the 
supernatural in the Christian history remain unconvinced, not- 
withstanding the confessed failures of these manifold negative 
theories. We know too well that incredulity in respect to the 
truth of the gospel history—if it should not rather be called 
the extreme of credulity—has become a fixed fashion or 
affectation in many cultivated circles. But we find no special 
strength, certainly no special novelty, in the arguments which 
they urge. Their attitude is not so much an attitude of con- 
viction as of uncritical dogmatism which savours quite as much 
of scornful self-assertion as of docile and open-minded readi- 
ness to revise the fashionable opinions of a coterie, or to rouse 
themselves to fresh and earnest investigation. If to be willing 
to revise one’s creed is a test of the truth-loving and liberal 
spirit, the anti-supernaturalist critics are generally sadly de- 
ficient in this important indication. 

The relations of the new criticism to the supernatural 
element in the Jewish history differ somewhat from those to 
the gospel story, for the reason that the materials and data are 
relatively scanty, inaccessible, and uncertain. Sundry import- 
ant questions may be said to be still sub judice, and may 
remain for a long time undecided. A new and exciting 
interest has recently been aroused by the startling theories 
that have found a formal and earnest advocate in Professor 
Robertson Smith. At first thought it might seem that if the 
traditional views in respect to the history of the Levitical 
system and the authorship of parts of the Old Testament are 
to be disturbed so seriously as he and his teachers affirm, then 
the deeper and older foundations in Mosaism on which 
Christianity professes to stand must inevitably give way, and 
both Mosaism and Christianity as supernatural systems must 
be engulfed in one yawning chasm of ruin. A second thought 
reminds us that the new theory seems to require, more than 
any other, a continually acknowledged and ever present super- 
natural agency with a people whose institutions were capable 
of constant expansion. The sudden enlargement of a ritual 
system already established, with a significance so spiritual, and 
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its acceptance by the people at a time too when their spiritual 
insight was rapidly advancing, can be accounted for most 
satisfactorily by the presence of the prophetic office and of 
prophetic authority. But whatever may have been the rela- 
tions of the prophets to the priesthood, one thing is certain— 
that the more we study the past of the Hebrew nation, and 
compare it with that of any other, the more conspicuously do 
Moses and Elijah, Abraham and David, Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
stand forth as qualified and commissioned by supernatural 
gifts, and so qualified as to speak in the name of God to the 
men of their times and to the men of all times. What their 
message was to their own people, and what through them it is 
to us, may be questions which it is not always easy for us to 
answer in detail. Some of these questions it may not be 
possible for us to answer at all, and yet in the light of modern 
criticism we may hold with firmer faith than ever before that 
the God who “ of old time spoke unto the fathers in the pro- 
phets by divers portions and in divers manners” is the same 
God who “at the end of these days hath spoken unto us in 
his Son.” 

The special researches which are now prosecuted with such 
zeal into the documents which have always been and still 
continue to be the treasure and the pride of the Jewish people, 
all serve to establish their high antiquity. The discovery of 
other documents, whether unrolled from mummies or unearthed 
from tablets of clay, testify to a similarity between traditions 
of possible truth, and connect the Hebrew people with their 
contemporaries by manifold relations which glow with mani- 
fested reality. They attest the high antiquity of the Hebrew 
story and its essential truth in ways and by evidence which 
could never be so well appreciated as now. Whatever else is 
uncertain, of one thing we may be confident, and that is, that 
the existence of the Hebrew nation, with their conception of 
Jehovah as their national God—while yet in a real and 
spiritual sense he was the rightful though the rejected Sove- 
reign of other nations—with their belief in his miraculous 
presence and constant faithfulness, with their ritual, their 
sacrifices, and their hopes, with their history of backsliding 
and recovery, can be in no way so satisfactorily explained to 
any man who believes the supernatural agency of God to be 
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possible as by the belief that God was supernaturally present 
with Israel in fact. To this conclusion we believe that all 
critics and students of history must sooner or later come. 
Thither the stream of tendency must bring them all at last, 
and with them the consenting judgment and the warm approval 
of all intelligent and right-thinking men who do not profess to 
be scholars, but who are yet competent to understand and 
sympathise with any great movement in the world’s thinking 
and feeling. 


V. These considerations very naturally suggest the inquiry, 
What evidence is furnished by the cwltwre and literature of the 
times in respect to the relative strength or weakness of the 
believing spirit, and the consequent energy and prospects of 
faith in Christianity andin Christ? We include under litera- 
ture all those intellectual products that by their perfection 
of form, their attractiveness to the imagination, and their 
popular character, are fitted to move and sway the minds and 
hearts of the more or less cultured part of the community. 
The literature of a period is in one sense the reflex of its beliefs 
and its sentiments, representing as it does all its phases of 
activity from its profoundest reflection up to any sparkling 
play of wit or trivial sally of humour. In a most important 
sense, by its reacting force it forms and fixes the principles of 
the times, as it expresses them in its pithy utterances, holds 
them by its arguments, pictures them in its imagery, makes 
them brilliant by its wit, or burns them into the heart by its 
eloquence. What Plutarch in a memorable utterance says of 
poetry is eminently true of literature, that “it mediates be- 
tween philosophy and life,” if we understand by philosophy 
the solid convictions of the schools, and by life the practical 
sentiments and impulses that control the mass of the com- 
munity. Literature in these times has a wider field of activity 
than ever, and more properly assumes to be representative of 
our general and pervasive life. The time was when it was a 
separate estate, more or less an independent and lawless power, 
which tyrannised over the consciences and tastes, and arrayed 
its independent energies against the Church, the State, and 
whatever of morality or prescription was dependent on either. 
For this reason literature is thought by many to be the natural 
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and necessary foe of faith and spirituality, and in its very 
genius to be necessarily destructive. The self-called wits of 
the previous generations in England are conceived to have 
been freethinkers of necessity for no other reason than that 
the Christianity of the Church was an inviting target for their 
wit and ribaldry. The enormous destructive power which was 
wielded by the literary class in France cannot easily be over- 
estimated. Literature is not, however, necessarily destructive 
or unbelieving, especially in countries in which thought is free 
and the expression of it is untrammelled, and letters are at 
once the arena and the instrument for those assaults and 
defences of which opposing parties avail themselves. In the 
earlier days of England’s better life literature was believing 
and devout, for the reason that the best thought and feeling 
glowed with such intensity that it could not but find expres- 
sion in the highest forms ; and hence literature, though often 
sensuous and passionately free of speech, was characteristically 
religious. When the. faith of England was less fervent and 
her morals became rotten, poetry and criticism could not but 
emit a rank and noisome odour. When religion revived again, 
the modern school of poetry revived with it, criticism became 
more self-respecting and considerate, and philosophy more 
profound and religious. Whatever may be said of the litera- 
ture of the present generation, it cannot be justly charged 
with indecency or indecorum of sentiment, with flippant 
scepticism or rude blasphemy of speech. Its moral sympathies 
are elevated, and its language is studiously decorous and 
reverential. The spiritual truths which faith accepts and the 
faith which warmly cleaves to them are honoured with studi- 
ous respect. The Christian motives, the Christian life, the 
characteristically Christian virtues, are warmly recognised as 
the highest and purest of all human experiences, the nearest 
real approximations to the ideals of ethical and spiritual 
realisation. It is not too much to say also that the philosophy, 
the history, the poetry, and the criticism of the present era are 
to a large extent positively and avowedly Christian. 

If we exclude science and philosophy, as we properly may, 
we find that the only considerable exception to the prevailingly 
Christian character of English literature is its criticism. The 
age itself is characteristically critical in all its activities, and it 
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ought to occasion no surprise that its critics by profession 
should often be questioning and sometimes sceptical; nor 
indeed that the attitude of those writers who study point and 
effectiveness should often be negative and even sarcastic with 
respect to a positive Christian faith and an earnest religious 
life. It is an age in which every received tradition, every 
positive principle, every fashion and maxim even, must be 
justified by a fresh analysis of its nature and a review of the 
grounds on which it stands. The verities of conscience and of 
faith on the one hand, by their very nature as fundamental and 
authoritative, and of individual conviction on the other, not 
only challenge but demand fresh investigation from every man 
who thinks, 

It may be questioned, however, whether these critics by 
profession and occupation always represent the deliberate con- 
victions of the ablest men even of a critical generation. Not 
a few of the ablest and most active are young men, whom mar- 
riage and a profession will bring into closer fellowship with 
facts and truths which experience only can enable them justly 
to measure and estimate. Very many of the veterans who are 
justly honoured as foremost among critics have drifted into a 
literary career as a consequence of the morbid sensitiveness 
which disqualified them for being actors in life and forced 
them to be lookers-on, with the consequent defects of mere 
spectators, upon a drama which demands faith in reality at 
every turn, whether for the present or the future ; whether the 
action turns upon prudence, or duty, or courage, or fidelity, or 
prayer, or hope. Men who fling themselves out of the ring 
from any confessed distaste or disqualification, are not likely to 
be the best judges or umpires of the forces that are destined to 
win in any battle. Emerson, Carlyle, Clough, Matthew Arnold, 
Leslie Stephen, J. A. Froude, F. W. Newman, and W. R. Greg, 
are all examples of men who take a more or less negative 
attitude with respect to the Christian history, the Christian 
verities, and the Christian affections. Their critical negations 
fairly and truly represent, so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, that collapse of faith which some of them so eloquently 
portray, and even passionately and pitifully deplore. That in 
speaking for themselves they also speak for others, and so far 
represent a distinct phase of modern thought, and especially of 
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our cultured life, cannot be questioned. That this scepticism 
is real and fundamental and most tenacious, we cannot doubt, 
and do not care to deny. But we find reason to believe that 
it is not so hopelessly negative as the painful confessions and 
the occasional caustic and contemptuous denials of some writers 
would seem to imply. However much of commonly received 
Christian truth these men fail to accept, they show most un- 
mistakably that there is very much to which either as symbol 
or fact they most tenaciously cleave, and to which they attach 
a serious significance—so serious that without it the earth would 
be to them a waste, life a dream,and man a contemptible enigma. 
While the Christian theology, the Christian Church, and the 
Christian emotions and activities awaken but feeble responses 
of sympathy, the Christian patience, and self-denial, and rever- 
ence, and self-control, are more than ever admired ; they are 
even worshipped—sometimes, it would almost seem, in place 
of the Christ who first exemplified and inspired them. What 
does all this signify, except that the best ideal of what a Chris- 
tianised humanity should become has taken too strong a hold 
of the best side of modern criticism ever to be eradicated by 
any influence, whether open or subtle, whether direct or in- 
direct? Perhaps this critical scepticism is but a one-sided 
manifestation of that scrupulous caution in judging of evidence 
which the Christian love of truth originally inspired. Possibly 
this want of sympathy with the ordinary manifestations of 
Christian life is largely and justly to be ascribed to the glaring 
inconsistencies and defects of this life as reflected in the minds 
of keen-eyed and unsympathising observers. The distorted 
and grotesque images of the Christian life which are reflected 
by this sensitive idealism, when tested by what it ought to be, 
may incapacitate these critics from candidly judging what it 
is in fact. The Church itself, with all its zeal and saintliness, 
is by no means so pure or so wise in its earthly manifestations 
of the divine life as not to give abundant occasion for the 
sharpest criticism on the part of its sympathising friends. It 
is not surprising that its less sympathetic observers, especially 
those who are critics by occupation, should at times flood it 
with showers of sparkling satire. And yet, were not its faith 
and life a positive and an augmenting power, its defects and 
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inconsistencies would attract less attention and awaken a 
feebler criticism. 


VI. This brings us to the very portals of the Church itself, 
and bids us look into the inner sanctuary, and ask with some- 
what fearful solicitude whether faith glows or smoulders upon 
the altars within, well knowing that so will faith weaken or 
prevail in every other department of human activity. We find 
to our surprise that, in the judgment of not a few, the saddest 
indication of a hopeless collapse of faith is discerned by many 
in a general weakening of orthodoxy among so-called Christian 
believers. The creeds, which were once held as so sacred, are 
now freely, if not profanely, criticised. Some of the discrimina- 
tions and watchwords of the Protestant theology are resolved 
into the traditions of the scholastic theology or the compromises 
of practised dialecticians. Christian doctrines that are rightly 
regarded as fundamental are propounded in novel phraseology, 
are explained by new analogies, and are defended by new proof- 
texts. With some of these texts, which have been cited without 
question for generations, the new exegesis deals in merciless 
forgetfulness that they have been made sacred by the associa- 
tions of centuries in the catechism and the pulpit. Nay, 
logical theology itself and creed-making are publicly denounced 
as a device of the devil, and one form of stating the Christian 
faith is declared to be as good as another where all are neces- 
sarily so imperfect and one-sided. 

It is not easy to prove to a certain class of alarmists that 
even these extravagant speeches are only the foam of a great 
movement of Christian thinking which bodes good rather than 
evil to Christian theology and Christian catholicity. It is 
difficult to allay the honest fears of men who cannot distinguish 
between that reflective or reasoned statement of religious truth 
which must characterise every formulated creed and school 
theology, from those picturesque and emotional expressions of 
religious truth, largely in popular language, with which the 
Scriptures abound. Even if this difference can be made clear, 
it is not easy to demonstrate that with the revolution in the 
principles and rules of exegesis, together with what is almost 
a revolution in the principles of religious philosophy, the old 
methods of handling proof-texts and of translating their import 
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into catechetical and theological propositions must be modified 
in some essential particulars. And yet the conviction of this 
necessity is confessed by the deeds if not in the words of the 
majority of Protestant theologians now living. Most of them, 
certainly all who have the ear of their generation, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, whether avowedly or disavowedly, 
use proof-texts in a manner that differs materially from the 
traditions of other generations. They accept if they do not 
acknowledge the principle that the Christian theology of an age 
must be more or less manifestly the product of its philosophy 
conjoined with its scientific interpretation of proof-texts. These 
principles are as certain to gain ground as Christian and philo- 
sophic truth are certain to triumph. So fast and so far as they 
prevail they must essentially modify the unquestioned authority 
of traditional creeds and formulated theological systems. The 
faith of the Church of the remote future and of the near present 
may be less dogmatic and unquestioning than formerly, but it 
may be more discriminating, catholic, and devout. While we 
are not so simple as not to be fully aware that faith in Christ 
as a Person involves faith in a positive creed and a reasoned 
and formulated theology, we contend that the one may exist 
without the development of the other, and that under certain 
circumstances faith in Christ and in Christian truth may in- 
crease in proportion as zeal for a system or a creed declines. 
While it is certain that when faith in Christ declines or vanishes 
faith in Christian creeds and theologies must go with it, the 
converse is not necessarily true. 

This increased catholicity, or it may be indifference, of 
Christian believers in respect to theological definitions and 
controversies is not necessarily an indication of diminished 
loyalty to Christian truth or to the great Teacher of the 
Christian Church. It may, and to a large extent we think it 
does, arise from a profounder reverence for his majesty, a more 
loving gratitude for his mercy, and a firmer faith in the power 
of his life and death. The presence of these practical emotions 
may show that the faith of the Church is the more tenacious 
and fervent with respect to what it holds just in proportion as 
it thinks less of many of the propositions or catchwords which 
have been flaunted so conspicuously on the banners of the 
Church militant, or have been shouted from the throats of its 
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brazen-voiced leaders. It does not necessarily follow because 
the five points of Calvinism are made less of than formerly by 
those who call themselves Calvinists, or because the counter 
propositions of this or that school of Arminians are less con- 
fidently asserted as containing the last and best words of 
Christian truth, or because questions of Church organisation or 
Church millinery or Church ritualism are now esteemed of less 
vital importance than formerly—it does not follow from all 
this that faith in whatever truth commends God’s authority or 
his love, or in the order and decency of worship as of supreme 
importance, is weaker now than it was two generations ago. 
We ought to say more than this. We ought positively to 
affirm, what every enlightened philosopher or theologian knows 
and believes in his heart of hearts, that the methods of con- 
ceiving, stating, and defending theological truth have immensely 
improved in the last two generations; that as theology has 
become more modest and less dogmatical, it has become im- 
measurably more confident and strong; that what it may have 
conceded as uncertain, and as possibly incapable of positive 
definition or argument, has been more than supplied by what 
it can affirm with augmented confidence and urge upon the 
conscience and heart with fearless and rational positiveness. 
Moreover, we also believe that with all the flippancy and 
scepticism of the public mind in respect to much that is as- 
serted as Christian and vital truth, there was never a time in 
which the defenders of Christian supernaturalism, who are 
competent and willing to discriminate between strong and weak 
arguments, are certain to meet with a more ready response in 
the understanding and hearts of intelligent men. It is true 
that formal and traditional arguments pass for little in these 
days. The droning repetition of old statements of doctrine in 
which there is no fresh and modern life is listened to with 
indifference and dismissed with contempt. The platitudes of 
unctuous exhortation are stale, flat, and unprofitable. The 
repetitions of the so-called evidences may be as dry as remainder 
biscuit, but the arguments of an earnest believer, and, above all, 
the life of a man or woman of fervent faith, never had greater 
power to waken trains of convincing reasoning and to urge 
fervent appeals than at the present moment. 
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VII. Our argument had brought us within the portals of the 
Church, and led us to inquire whether faith was still glowing 
upon its altars. We had almost forgotten that faith by its very 
nature cannot be limited to priests and teachers, but in its very 
nature must live or die in the hearts of the mass of living 
worshippers. The question whether faith is suffering a fatal 
collapse cannot be answered till we have discovered how far 
and with what energy it animates and directs the life of the 
Christian Church. We have examined the atheistic and agnostic 
science and philosophy, the new-fangled ethics, the learned and 
the literary criticism, and the shifting theology of our times, 
in order that we might ascertain how far faith may have relatively 
declined, and what are the signs of its dissolution, or it may be 
of its revival. It remains for us to inquire what indications in 
respect to its recovery or decline are furnished by the religious 
life of Christendom. Our readers will hardly suspect us of 
attaching too little importance to the influence of speculative 
opinions and literary associations. But while these react with 
enormous power on the thinking and feeling of every generation, 
they themselves are to a large extent the creations of the spiritual 
and ethical life of a generation. The great thinkers and writers 
of every time were each trained in a home where faith glowed 
or smouldered, where God was worshipped or was dishonoured, 
in a community where Christian duty and inspiration were 
honoured or scorned, at a school or university where science 
and letters fostered or sneered at faith and devotion, and by 
teachers who honoured or denied God and Christ. The lives 
of Kant and Schleiermacher, of Voltaire and Rousseau, of Mill 
and Parker, show that those speculative opinions of theirs 
which moulded the opinions of one or more generations were 
themselves largely determined by their personal spiritual and 
ethical life. 

If the leaders of thought often determine what the people 
believe, the faith of the people is as often expressed in what 
their leaders teach. Faith can never die out of the science, the 
philosophy, the ethics, and the literature of a people so long as 
faith is cherished in their hearts and rules in their homes. If 
we are to find decisive indications of a popular collapse of faith, 
we must find them in a decline in the spiritual and ethical life 
of the Christian Church, and in the reflex of this decline in the 
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waning respect of the community for sincere and earnest Chris- 
tian living and sacrifice. We couple the two together, for we 
shall always find the two together so soon as the partisan or 
persecuting age has gone by. What then shall we say of the 
Christian life at present as an evidence of the earnestness of 
the faith beneath ? and what of the heartfelt respect for Chris- 
tian earnestness as a pervasive impulse in the community ? 
First, What is the relative tone and strength of the Christian 
life of the present day? Many things may be said, and said 
truly, in criticism and satire, of its shallowness and its incon- 
sistencies, of its fickleness and its mistakes, of the want of 
judgment in its zeal and of the want of zeal with its judgment, 
of its pitiful lack of practical wisdom, and its more pitiful lack 
of Christian simplicity. The unsympathising critic has reason 
to be offended if not disgusted at times at the strange motley of 
this-worldliness and other-worldliness which it wears, at the 
flashy character of its excitements and the more flashy character 
of its exhorters and pulpit mountebanks. But suppose we look 
beneath and ask ourselves about the patient continuance in well- 
doing of the multitudes who seek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality in a secret life that is hid with Christ in God, or endeavour 
to do justice to the purified atmosphere of those thousands of 
humble but happy Christian homes, in which Christ is honoured 
as supreme, and is never forgotten by day or night however 
hard and obscure may be the lot in life, or limited the sphere 
of thought or action. It would not be easy to compute the 
“ potential energy ” which slumbers in the faith of these myriads 
of believing souls, but which now and then makes itself felt 
when a time of stress comes upon the land. Let it be granted 
that the forms of its acting may occasionally reveal narrow- 
ness and ignorance, and that with the pure fire of genuine love 
there may be mingled much strange fire of fanaticism and folly. 
All that we are concerned to know is whether the genuine faith 
of men is dead or dying. In thé midst of manifest uncertainty 
and fickleness of opinion, do the men who profess to believe in 
God and immortality and the gospel believe less firmly than 
in former times? If they are less positive in respect to many 
points, do they hold less confidently and warmly to the truths 
in which a man cares to live and to die? Let the answer be 
found in the practical fruits of Christian living which abound 
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in the individual and social life of the present day, and which 
are confessedly the products of faith in a present and living 
Christ. After all the concessions which”we must make in 
respect to the unwisdom and fickleness of the external forms 
of Christian living, we are constrained to say that there was 
never a time when faith in Christ and in distinctively Christian 
truth was so energetic a force in individual and social life as 
it is at the present moment. Its energy was never so great, its 
modes of action were never so varied, its penetrating and re- 
creating force was never so widely felt, never so transforming 
and so all-subduing, as at this moment, and its application to 
the complex relations of human activity in individual and social 
life was never so manifold and so beneficent. 

And what is thought and felt in respect to the energy and 
earnestness of this faith by those lookers-on who are severe 
and not always sympathising witnesses? There is plenty of 
satire for its follies and mistakes, often well deserved; there 
is keen distrust of its overweening pretensions ; there is many 
a secret joke if not an open rebuke at its sharp practices ; 
there is much severe and sometimes uncharitable questioning 
of the motives and professions of inconsistent zealots. There 
is much honest and more affected wonder that the Church is 
not more unworldly by men who profess no other godliness 
for themselves than the worship of gain. But it is very rare 
that in any community, however small, there are not found 
a few men and women who are acknowledged to be worthy 
Christian disciples, and whose worth enforces respect for the 
faith which they profess. We do not deny that there are 
points of serious weakness in the Christian life at the present 
day, points of weakness which but few are quick to discern or 
care to criticise. In this country and in all countries these 
are largely incident to the rapid material developments of the 
times, and the kind of individual and social culture which 
must attend such a growth. This material growth has also 
been attended by the development of science, inventive arts, 
and literary tastes at even a more rapid pace, which has 
partially withdrawn the allegiance of many from spiritual 
aims and the higher ends and types of life. With the de- 
velopment of physical science, though in no sense as its 
legitimate effect, a shallow materialism, a pretentious and 
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more superficial atheism, a still more shallow ethics, have 
made more or less headway, all of which have weakened the 
legitimate force of the higher truths, and have tended to 
satisfy men with thoughts and cares for the present life. That 
the Christian Church has so well maintained its allegiance to 
its Master under temptations so manifold and so dazzling, is 
perhaps more surprising than that it has yielded so much to 
the spirit of the times. 

But let it be granted that the Christian Church remains true 
to its Master, and retains much of the freshness of its faith and 
zeal; does it follow that with the decay of faith among men 
of letters, and its collapse with men of science, it will not 
sooner or later also fail among the intelligent and reflecting in 
common life? How can it be reasoned that the natural 
originators and directors of thought shall not finally control 
the opinions of all classes, and so the old faith shall not 
gradually die out from root to branch of the intelligent life of 
the community? How can it be contrarywise that the sturdy 
or the quickened faith of the masses of men shall make itself 
felt by way of reaction against the dicta of scientific associa- 
tions and metaphysical dogmatists and literary critics? Can 
faith in these days make headway against reason, and espe- 
cially against the instructed reason of positive science and the 
illuminated time-spirit ? These questions are often asked, and 
they admit and require a distinct and positive answer. 

The lines of evidence and argument which are decisive of 
the great truths with which faith need concern itself are 
equally open to all men who are capable of cool reflection. 
Science often hinders rather than helps to the exercise of such 
reflection by limiting the attention to special activities and 
special relations, by the glare and bewilderment of brilliant 
discoveries, by the narrow conceit of independence or novelty 
of opinion, and by the excitement attendant upon the reception 
of a paradoxical theory. The activity of its defenders and the 
novelty of its subject-matter may so preoccupy the mind as 
to shut out those familiar relations which would decide the 
argument with a simpler and more limited understanding. 
Faith, so far as it is an intellectual process, being when 
philosophically conceived either an intuitive or inductive act 
upon moral or spiritual data, requires concentrated attention 
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to a few comprehensive but easily apprehensible facts and 
relations. These facts and relations are given, or rather they 
are offered, to every man’s experience and to every man’s 
reflection. They concern God, duty, immortality, personality, 
moral perfection, sin, guilt, redemption, on the one hand, and 
the acts and manifestations of God in providence and human 
history which are suited to man’s condition. The man in 
common life is tempted only to ridicule the atheism of 
Physicus, and having no special reverence for authority, he 
pronounces positively, “The fool hath said in his heart, No 
God.” He smiles at the laborious piety of Mr. Spencer in 
charging impiety upon the man who thinks of God as a 
Father, and professes to know that he may worship Him ; for 
to him personality is a very positive and dignified fact, and 
he cannot even understand what Mr. Spencer means. The 
new ethics he practically rejects and abhors, because he has 
rights to defend and sacred duties to perform, and a private and 
family and social life to live, with its manifold obligations and 
its needed laws and restraints. His difficulties about the super- 
natural were all settled when he had occasion to use prayer 
or to trust in the guidance of Providence. A revelation in 
which there is no supernatural would be improbable and one- 
sided to him—too vapid and mean either to live or die by. 
Critical difficulties about the Old Testament or the New, and 
the solutions of them, he leaves to scholars to decide, having 
ample warrant for all which, as a believer in Christ, he is 
called to accept. Having decisive reasons for all that he is 
called on or able to believe, his faith is completely rational. 

He may be perplexed and disturbed by what he hears and 
reads of scientific atheism and philosophical naturalism, but if 
he falls back upon what he believes, and confines his attention 
to this and the reasons for holding it, his faith is unmoved, 
and out of a convinced understanding he fights the battle of 
life, by faith in his Divine Master. More than this: he helps 
to keep faith alive on the earth, as he gives his testimony to 
that truth of which he has become doubly convinced by the 
most satisfactory of all trials, the trial of personal experience, 
the trial of a life that is hidden with Christ in God, and 
often the trial of a death which is anticipated and overcome 
by faith. 
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The strength of faith in any period and in any community 
depends on the number of individual souls who accept these 
truths as practical principles, and the energy with which their 
inner and outer life are controlled by them. Whether the 
argument in respect to the other questions and lines of thought 
seems to be the stronger or weaker, or whether few or more 
individuals take the unbelieving or the believing side, so long 
as earnest men believe the supernatural Christ with rational 
conviction induced by moral and spiritual evidence, and act 
out their faith in energetic and zealous Christian living, faith 
can never collapse. It is then in this direction that the activi- 
ties of all believing men should be turned to gain strength 
and prevalence for their practical convictions on the broad and 
obvious grounds by which Christianity must stand or fall. It 
is in this sense that the truth is always so significant, and pre- 
eminently at the present time, that Christianity is not a 
philosophy, nor a history, nor a theology, but a Life. It is 
because Christianity is attacked from so many quarters, and 
what is assumed to be essential in it is assailed with so much 
zeal and plausibility on grounds that are familiar to but few, 
that these strong arguments should be brought into the fore- 
ground, while those which are limited to specialists or are of 
inferior significance should be occasionally or sparingly used. 
It were better to abandon every outwork and redoubt, even 
the strongest and most capable of successful defence, than to 
be driven out of a single position. The loss of a weak position 
is nothing, but the disgrace of not having known it to be 
defenceless is injurious to any cause. The real weakness of the 
Christian cause as it is often defended lies in the ignorance on 
the part of its friends of the real strength of the arguments by 
which it stands. Whether still other sharp lessons of tem- 
porary defeat or disgrace shall be needed to enforce wiser 
judgments remains to be proved. While the defenders of the 
Christian faith, as we have argued, have no reason for fear, or 
even for misgiving, they have no occasion for bravado. The 
frequency with which these obvious precepts of wisdom have 
often been disregarded gives point and emphasis to the remark, 
that one of the most convincing proofs of the Divine authority 
of Christianity is that it has survived so long in spite of its 
defenders. NOAH PORTER. 
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Art. VIII.—The Influence of the German University System on 
Theological Literature.’ 


‘ew the great Protestant Universities of Germany are to be 

found wonderful advantages for learned research, a mighty 
spirit of research, and many and great merits. The Germans, 
compared with the Hollanders, the British, and even the 
French, are a poor nation, and both munificent salaries and 
large incomes are rare among them ; so that the endowments 
and emoluments of their professorships are munificent when 
viewed in relation to the habits of the people, although very 
moderate when measured by a British standard. The organ- 
isation of their Universities is wise and liberal, the profes- 
sorships amazingly numerous, and the division of labour 
accordingly minute. This partition of branches of instruction, 
with the cheapness of living and of books, and the scale of the 
libraries, enables scholars to pursue the different departments 
of literature to their extreme ramifications, with a nicety 
unknown in any other country. Hence, in German Universities 
are found men devoting their whole lives to examining and 
teaching departments which, in other countries, are either not 
touched, or treated as a brief appendage to some other branch. 
Studious effort is, moreover, honoured, and literary success 
valued by the whole people and the governments. The 
appointing power is, no doubt, usually employed with great 
impartiality and wisdom to elevate men of real diligence and 
learning to distinguished chairs. 

The genius of the German Protestant people also contributes 
in a splendid way to the fruitfulness of this vast literary hus- 
bandry. Intensely devoted to freedom of speculative thought, 
thorough, laborious, patient in temperament, they are perhaps 
the more independent and adventurous in literary inquiry, 
because they have been allowed so little liberty of political 
action. This part of Germany is still the Protestant nation— 
proud of the right of free inquiry, and zealous to exercise it 
everywhere they are allowed. In no country of Christendom 
is the higher education so prominent and so honoured ; and 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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nowhere is the trade of scholarship so completely organised, 
or so persistently plied. 

Hence it would be both incorrect and ungrateful to deny 
the indebtedness of the civilised world to German scholarship. 
In no department of human learning have the Germans been 
laggards; in some they have laid scholars under peculiar 
obligations. In philology, the editing of the classics and the 
patristic writings, the illustration of the Scripture text, the 
compilation of accurate lexicons and critical grammars of all 
the tongues which are taught in civilised countries, they have 
long taken the lead. And they are now coming to the fore- 
front in the more realistic sciences of law, medicine, chemistry, 
which men used to consider as the prerogative of the more 
practical Briton and Gaul. 

But in no department have the Germans attracted so much 
attention as in theology. Men speak of “ German theology,” 
sometimes with fear, sometimes with admiration, but often as 
though it were a something single and unique, and separated 
from all other schools of theology by uniform traits. Whereas, 
there are as many German theologies, at least, as there are 
British or American, differing as widely from each other in 
merit and in opinions. There is, indeed, so much of a pretext 
for speaking of “German theology” as a single system by 
itself, that the most of the writers of that nation, of all the 
various schools, have a few common traits. One of these is 
the use of a peculiar philosophic nomenclature, made prevalent 
among them by the long ascendency of one or another phase 
of idealism. Another may be said to be a certain boldness of 
criticism in dealing with inspired declarations, which, to the 
orthodox apprehension of the Reformed, savours of a degree of 
licence. But German theology is yet as many-sided as that 
of Great Britain or America, and there are as wide differences 
between the good and the bad. Of some of their expositors 
and dogmatic theologians, it is hard to utter praise too high. 

But in settling the weight to be attached by English-speaking 
Christians to the theological emissions of the German press, 
there are some very plain facts which must be considered. 

1. In German Protestantism, Lutheranism is now virtually 
dominant. One sufficient cause of this result is the ascendency 
of Prussia, and her persistent policy of unifying her State 
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Church. The University of Marburg, a small one, is now the 
only distinctively Reformed or Presbyterian institution left in 
Germany. It is not asserted that all Reférmed divines are 
excluded from all the rest. But the general rule is, that the 
Lutherans are preferred, and are in the ascendant. Now, as 
students well know, Lutheran theology is no longer that of 
Martin Luther, as to the distinctive points of Calvinism. On 
these doctrines the most evangelical and orthodox teaching one 
hears in Germany is as hostile and as condemnatory as that 
we are wont to hear at home from Wesleyans and Arminians. 
But this fact is almost trivial, when compared with another, 
viz., that the present Lutheranism, when not rationalistic, is 
sacramentarian. The most devout, the staunchest assertors of 
inspiration, like Luthardt of Leipzig, teach a phase of baptismal 
regeneration, and the real, corporeal presence in the Supper. 
The fruits of this teaching there, as everywhere else, are evil. 
2. The Protestant Churches of Germany are State establish- 
ments ; and such are their Universities with their theological 
departments. The theory of this relation to the State is rigor- 
ously Erastian. It is well known in history that at the Re- 
formation the German princes usurped the power of dictating 
to their subjects a religion, with a tyranny at least equal to that 
of the Popes. The motto of treaties and laws was, “ Cujus 
regio, ejus religio.” The ruler of the land ruled the religion of 
the land. The people of an unfortunate State had to change 
their faith and worship backwards and forwards, from the Re- 
formed to the Lutheran, and from either to the Popish, as the 
sword or the interests or the lusts of the prince dictated. Nor 
is the Church in Germany less helpless under an imperious 
Erastianism to-day. Of spiritual church-government there is 
simply none. The church courts are either absolute ciphers, 
or they are but names for what are really bureaux of State 
administration, as little reflecting a spiritual power as a bureau 
of police or street-paving. The prostration of church power 
under the secular received notable illustration as late as 1875-6, 
when the foul state of the marriage and divorce laws of Prussia 
(which Bunsen has cited as the one of two grand blots on the 
Protestant world’) provoked a protest from the Lutheran pas- 
tors. The answer was an imperious edict from Bismarck, 
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suppressing their protest, commanding them to solemnise the 
adulterous unions, and ordering them to expurgate the church 
liturgy, so as utterly to suppress its implied disapprobation of 
the antichristian law and usage.’ In England, where a nomin- 
ally Protestant, but Erastian Church is established by law, the 
healthy vitality of the national conscience is expressed in Dis- 
sent. The Dissenting Churches embody nearly or quite half 
the population, and give a place of refuge to honest and manly 
Christians. In Germany, Dissent is so insignificant as to be 
practically nihil. The pressure exists in full force: there is 
not enough vitality to evoke this form of remonstrance. 

Hence, with this State subjugation of the Church, and doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, every German Protestant child 
is baptized in infancy, and is confirmed at the approach of 
puberty, before it is betrothed or conscripted. All are full 
members of the Church; all have been to their first com- 
munion; there is no church discipline in the hand of any 
spiritual court to deprive any of membership, although 
he become infidel, atheist, adulterer, or drunkard. Every 
member of the Church is, so far as ecclesiastical title goes, 
eligible to a theological professorship. The appointing power 
to theological chairs is virtually the State. There is no need 
whatever that a man be ordained to the ministry, that he have 
a saving, personal knowledge of the gospel, or make any pro- 
fession of it. Rather is it necessary that he attain the proper 
academic degree, defend his Thesis theologica in a Latin dispu- 
tation, get himself much talked of as a diligent linguist and 
student, and an adventurous, slashing critic ; and that he be 
acceptable to the Government. The class of theological stu- 
dents, from whom the appointments to theological professor- 
ships most naturally are taken, does not pretend to be in any 
way more spiritually-minded than the body of University 
students. To require a credible profession of regeneration and 
spiritual life, as a prerequisite for joining a theological school 
(or for receiving ordination and a parish, even), would excite 
in Germany nothing but astonishment: it would be hard to 
tell whether the feeling of absurdity or of resentment would 
most predominate in the German mind at this demand. It is 
not meant that none of this class of students are devout, pray- 
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ing men ; there are doubtless cases of true piety. But no such 
profession or quality is ever demanded. Certainly there exists, 
between the mass of the students of divinity and the others, 
no marked distinction of manners, morals, church attend- 
ance, or habits of devotion. Church historians know that the 
theory of Spener and Francke was denounced by the general 
mind of Lutheran Germany, and dubbed by the nickname of 
“Pietism.” But that theory was, in the main, embraced by 
evangelical Christians in America as almost a self-evident 
truth. It is at least an accepted axiom that the pastor, and 
especially the teacher of pastors, must be a man who has 
spiritual experience of the truth. 

Hence, the American evangelical Christian must be re- 
minded of the large abatement to be made in estimating the 
weight to be attached to much of the German theology. To 
tell our people that an author is a theological professor, is 
virtually to say, that he is not only a living, experimental 
Christian, but that he is supposed to be an eminent one. His 
opinions are the object almost of religious reverence. At least, 
he has credit for the most thorough earnestness and sincerity 
in his teachings. It is supposed, as of course, that his declara- 
tions are made with all the solemn intent proper to one who be- 
lieves himself dealing with the interests of immortal souls. It is 
hard for our people practically to feel that a man so trusted in 
the holiest things, may be dealing with the sacred text in pre- 
cisely the same spirit as that in which he would criticise a 
Saga, or an Anacreontic ode. To appreciate the matter aright, 
they should represent to themselves a Bancroft or an Emerson, 
with aims perhaps very genteel and scholarly, but wholly non- 
religious and unspiritual, criticising the authorship of Ossian, 
or of Junius’s Letters. 

Now, the apostle Paul has passed his verdict on such men : 
“Christ crucified . . . to the Greeks foolishness.” “ Because 
the carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.” “But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth 
all things.” They “have the understanding darkened by 
reason of the hardening of their heart.” “But the anointing 
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which ye (believers) have received of him abideth in you,” 
says the apostle John: “and ye need not that any man teach 
you; but as the same anointing teacheth you all things, and is 
truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall 
abide in him.” “He that believeth hath the witness in him- 
self.” Unless we are prepared to contradict God’s Holy 
Spirit, we must ascribe to the unregenerate critics, however 
learned, this consequence, that their carnal state must cause 
them to dislike and misconceive true godliness and salvation 
by grace. Such a judgment they will, of course, disclaim and 
resent; they will flout the pretensions of spiritual discernment, 
which the children of grace derive with sanctification from the 
Holy Ghost, as Beeotian, or as fanatical, or as a cheap and 
vulgar mode of asserting one’s intellectual and literary aristo- 
cracy without paying for it the price of that diligent learning 
which they arrogate. If Paul and John speak truth, it is, of 
course, unavoidable that these men should answer the charge 
thus. The same “blindness of heart” which makes them un- 
conscious of the spiritual beauty of the gospel, will of course 
make them unconscious of their prejudice. They are perfectly 
sincere in thinking themselves dispassionate. They are in a 
state analogous to that of the freezing man, who, because he 
ts so chilled as no longer to feel the cold, does not feel that he 
is frost-bitten. It is thus with the man who is so utterly pos- 
sessed by a blinding prejudice against his neighbour, that it is 
for the time simply impossible for him to take an equitable 
view of that neighbour's acts. This is the very time he protests 
that he is entirely dispassionate, and is calmly condemning his 
neighbour from the simple force of truth and justice! It is 
obvious that if the apostle’s verdict be true, these worldly men 
will be unconscious of its truth. And they cannot but resent 
the charge as unhandsome. But none the less the Christian 
who does not wish to fly in the face of Inspiration must make 
the charge. He makes it, not because he is glad to insult any- 
body, especially any learned men, but because he dares not 
insult God by contradicting Him. We will, while making it 
in this case, give the scholars all the credit we can for every 
excellence they can claim, courteous manners, correct morals 
(shaming of course all mere pretenders to spirituality), dili- 
gence, minute learning, and even a commendable intellectual 
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honesty wherever the spiritual truth, which is the object of 
their unconscious prejudice, does not present itself. When it 
comes to the handling of the themes of redemption, there must 
be then a certain incompetency in spite of their learning ; 
and if the apostles have not slandered the “natural man,” we 
must hold ourselves prepared to discount a large part of their 
conclusions. 

3. The spiritual atmosphere which these scholars inhabit, 
moreover, must be judged by us extremely unfavourable to 
evangelical investigation ; or several of our most firmly estab- 
lished convictions must be discarded by us. We have held it 
beyond a doubt, that the influence of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration must be deadening and unwholesome. But the 
Lutheran divines now usually hold this with a tenacity pro- 
portioned to their professed orthodoxy. We have been taught 
to regard the sanctification of the Lord’s day as ordained by a 
jus divinum ; and to believe that God has thus enjoined it, 
because its right observance is essential to the healthy culture 
of the soul. Well; Lutheranism believes that all sacred days 
of Divine authority are as utterly abrogated as the new-moon 
sacrifices ; that “to sabbatise is to Judaise ;” and Lutheranism 
very diligently “shows its faith by its works.” Take this 
sample from Luther’s Table-Talk: “If anywhere the day is 
made holy for the mere day’s sake, if anywhere any one sets 
up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then I order you to 
work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do 
anything that shall remove this encroachment on Christian 
liberty.” When their holiest man can so insolently reject 
God’s ordinance, the common-sense of the reader will suggest 
how much improvement is like to be made of the Lord’s day 
by average Lutherans. 

The evangelical Christian accordingly recognises the spiritual 
atmosphere of these great centres of learning as fearfully cold. 
One index of this is, that American students of divinity around 
them, although sufficiently masters of the language to attend 
German lectures, feel themselves instinctively drawn to set up 
separate preaching. Devotional meetings are rare. Sunday is, 
to most, merely a holiday. The average University student is 
heard to boast, not seldom, that he has not entered a church for 
a year, and hopes not to do so until his marriage, when he will 
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have to enter it once more. But he is none the less a baptized 
and confirmed member of the Lutheran Church. The state of 
church attendance tells the whole story, as to the spiritual 
atmosphere. [Berlin now has more than one million one 
hundred thousand people. It has about thirty-two Protestant 
places of worship, of which many are very small, and scarcely 
any have a full attendance. Gottingen is a little city of 
twenty thousand. Its University has about seventy professors 
and one thousand students. In the whole town and University 
are four places of Protestant worship—two of which are small. 
The “ University Church” has one sermon a fortnight during 
the sessions. On a good day one may see there from fifteen to 
twenty-five young men, who may pass for students (or may be, 
in part, genteel merchants’ clerks). The theological department 
counts from eighty to a hundred students! Where are these 
on Sunday morning? “In the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg 
an inquiry was made in 1854 into the condition of the Lutheran 
Church, and it was found that no service had been held in the 
head churches for 228 times, because there had been no con- 
gregations.”* No one has drawn this picture in darker colours 
than the evangelical divine, Christlieb, of Bonn. He says :? 
“There are large parishes in Berlin and Hamburg where, 
according to recent statistics, only from one to two per cent. of 
the population are regular church-goers. Elsewhere it is some- 
what better. But speaking of Germany in general, we may say 
that in the larger towns the proportion seldom exceeds nine or 
ten per cent., and in the majority of cases it is far lower.” In 
fact, the general aspect of Protestant Germany, on the Lord’s 
day, is prevalently that of a civilised pagan country like China. 
The bulk of the population does not enter God’s house, but 
does go to places of amusement. The only marked religious 
activity in the larger part of Germany (there are happy oases 
of spiritual fruitfulness, like Elberfeld) is among the Papists. 
Their churches are thronged ; and during the hours of mass the 
worshippers remind one of a busy swarm of bees about their 
hive. The contrast is, to the Protestant, most mortifying. 

The inferences which the practical mind must draw from 
this picture are two: the spiritual atmosphere is not one in 


1 Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1880, p. 274. 
2 Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 27. 
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which we should expect evangelical views to flourish ; and the 
fruits of German theological criticism in its own country are 
not such as to encourage its dominancy here. While German 
scholarship has been busy with its labours, it has suffered 
almost a whole nation to lapse into a semi-heathenish condi- 
tion. It has had Popery within the reach of its arm ever since 
the end of the “Thirty Years’ War” (Peace of Westphalia, 1648), 
and has won nothing against it. Tried by its works, German 
divinity is found wanting. 

4. The writings of the Rationalistic schools betray this 
spiritual blight in a defect which the living believer must ever 
regard as a cardinal one. This is the failure to appreciate, 
and to weigh at all, that class of internal evidences for the 
gospel and for the doctrines of grace which is presented in the 
correspondence between them and the experiences and con- 
victions of the gracious soul. This is, indeed, the vital, the 
invaluable evidence. The class of criticisms alluded to know 
nothing of it. They dissect the Evangelists, Epistles, and 
Prophets, just as they do Homer or the Vedas. They have 
never felt that declaration of our Saviour : “The words which 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” The 
response which is made by the profoundest intuitions of the 
human heart and conscience, quickened by the Spirit, to these 
lively oracles, immediately avouching them as the words of 
the Creator of the human soul, is unnoticed by these critics. 
They propose to settle the authenticity or falsehood of the 
records by antiquarian processes only, similar to those by 
which Niebuhr proposed to test the legends of early Rome, or 
Wolf, the genuineness of the Homeric Epics. 

5. The sober and practical mind finds the best argument of 
the real value of this species of discussion in its history. Let 
us glance over a small part of it. The time was when Rosen- 
miiller and Kuinoel were ranked as marvels of critical acumen 
and learning. Now, the mention of their special conclusions 
excites a smile, and their works are obsolete. In the latter 
part of the last century, Semler led off in what was then the 
new school of Rationalism, explaining away everything in the 
sacred records which transcended human conception. To-day, 
while there are plenty in Germany who hold to his sceptical 
results, none follow or believe in his criticism. He was first 
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Professor of Theology in, and at last head of, the divinity 
school of Halle. Eichhorn was a famous professor of Oriental 
languages and literature at Gottingen, up to 1827. He also 
is a disbeliever in all the supernatural, and explains all the 
miracles of the Bible as natural events. The Book of Isaiah 
he regarded as entirely unauthentic—the product of a plurality 
of writers put together at random. 

De Wette was theological professor in the University of 
Basle. He is usually regarded as the founder of the historico- 
critical school in Germany, which was, though less extreme 
than the Tiibingen school, tinctured largely with Rationalism. 
He does not believe that the Chronicles are Scripture, or that 
the apostle Paul wrote Ephesians or 1st Timothy. The latter 
he rejects, because it has un-Pauline phrases, and because it 
portrays a too advanced state of the Gnostic heresy for Paul’s 
day, and a church-government too mature. In these points he 
has been utterly refuted by Bunsen’s Hippolytus. 

Paulus, professor of theology at Heidelberg, 1811, was a 
thorough Rationalist, who “sat down to examine the Bible 
with the profound conviction that everything in it represented 
as supernatural was only natural, or fabulous; and that true 
criticism consisted in endeavouring to prove this.” 

Baur (Ferd. Chr.) was professor of Protestant theology at 
Tiibingen from 1826 to 1860. He is usually regarded as the 
founder of the “ Tiibingen school,” which arrogates to itself the 
name of “the critical.” He has been both represented and 
contradicted by his pupils and successors, Volkmar, Keim, 
Hilgenfeld, etc. Its principles may be said to be two: that 
nothing supernatural can ever have really occurred; and that 
the Christianity of the first age was from the first divided by 
two hostile and contradictory schools, the Petrine and the 
Pauline. For this notable hypothesis the only tangible pre- 
text is the narrative of Gal. ii. 11-16. The advocates of the 
two doctrines had, he thinks, each their Gospels, compiled 
to suit their views; and the later Gospels, especially John’s, 
were forged to smooth over this fatal breach and hush up the 
squabble, long after the deaths of the men whose names they 
bear. Hence, the source of the materials used for these pious 
frauds must be guessed. The guess of Baur and Volkmar is, 
that at first there was a brief writing of somebody, possibly 
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the Evangelist Matthew, strictly Petrine (or Judaising) in 
tenor. Somebody on the Pauline, or Liberal side, got up a 
life of Christ in Luke’s name. Of this the Luke now in our 
Bibles is a later re-hash and expansion. Then somebody, to 
make weight against this fuller Luke, about a.p. 134 wrote 
the book which now passes by the name of Matthew. And 
after this somebody forged the Gospel of Mark, as it now 
stands, in order to smooth over this ugly Petrine and Pauline 
difference, and give homogeneity to the Christian scheme. 
Then, finally, about 170 a.D., still another forger wrote a 
Gospel, with the object of completing this amalgamation, and 
affixed the apostle John’s name to it. But Baur’s pupil, 
Hilgenfeld, supposes Matthew was completed first, then 
Mark, and then Luke. KoOstlin thinks there was first a 
Mark, then Matthew, then another Mark, then Luke. Ewald, 
once at Tiibingen, but later at Gottingen, teaches that there 
was (1) a Gospel of Philip; (2) some Logia or speeches of 
Jesus, of unknown authorship ; (3) a short biography ascribed 
to Mark ; (4) an anonymous Gospel; (5) the Matthew now in 
our Bibles; (6, 7, 8) three short writings of unknown authors, 
detailing incidents of Christ’s early years, of which there is 
no extant remains or proof, but of which Ewald speaks as 
confidently as though he had them in his hand. 

But an anonymous critic of this Tiibingen school cuts the 
matter short. The “ Anonymous Saxon” concludes that the 
fourth Gospel was the work of John, but that it is wholly un- 
reliable and false. His theory is, compared with the learned 
Ewald’s, refreshing for its simplicity. It is that John did his 
own lying. 

Would the reader see a specimen of the “criticism” on 
which the date of John’s Gospel is settled by this school ? 
Hilgenfeld argues, that John omits the circumstance that 
Simon the Cyrenian was impressed to bear the cross for the 
fainting Saviour. The synoptic Gospels narrate it. But Basi- 
lides (2d century) made a pretext of that narrative to support 
his Gnostic crotchet, that the person crucified was an ordinary 
Jew, and not the Messiah. Therefore John’s Gospel was 
written after Basilides! If this is argument, one might as 
easily prove that the Declaration of Independence was written 
after the fourteenth amendment. 

VOL, XXXI.—NO. CXXL 20 
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But the admirable harmony of this criticism displays itself 
in the date the school assign for the forgery of John. Baur 
is certain it could not have been earlier than A.D. 160. Bunsen 
fatally refuted him in his Hippolytus. Zeller places it at 150. 
Hilgenfeld 130 to 140. Keim in A.D. 130. More recent 
examinations by Luthardt, of Leipzig, of the orthodox school, 
refute the whole of them, and demonstrate the genuineness 
of the Gospel as work of the apostle John in the first century. 
Bunsen even carries it up to as early a date as A.D. 60-65. 

Schenkel, in his sketch of the life of Jesus, undertakes to 
construct a biography of the Saviour, wholly omitting the 
supernatural powers, by the violent supposition that the 
Gospels were later works embodying a number of super- 
stitious legends of the early Christians. But David Fr. 
Strauss crowned this work by his Life of Jesus, fashioned on 
the mythical hypothesis. This learned professor of divinity 
studied for a time at Tiibingen. He was elected divinity 
professor at Ziirich (Switzerland), but, by a popular émeute, 
prevented from taking his chair, though he continued for the 
rest of his life to draw a part of his salary. He married an 
actress, from whom he was afterwards divorced. The use he 
made of the leisure subsidised by this Christian annuity was 
to publish a second Life of Jesus more antichristian than 
the first; and at last to carry his anti-supernatural position 
to its consistent extent—atheism. His last work adopts the 
evolutionism of Huxley and Haeckel, denies the existence of 
soul and God, and makes man a helpless subject of me- 
chanical fate. The English reader may see a full, moderate, and 
intelligent account of these speculations in the 6th, 7th, and 
8th Lectures of Christlieb’s Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. 

Now, the purpose of this bird’s-eye view is not to attempt 
a refutation in this place of any of these conclusions. The 
reader is only requested to note the following facts. Each of 
these mutually destructive speculations has been advanced by 
theologians. Each has had in Germany a large following, 
and has claimed to be the final result .of sound investigation. 
Each has been superseded in its turn; and while a virtually 
infidel result is still reached, the old methods are discarded 
for some newer hypothesis. None of them has been able to 
do what the old orthodox doctrine of inspiration has always 
done, retain the hearty and permanent confidence of a mass of 
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Christians, great in numbers, respectable in learning, and 
venerable for character. 

Another trait of this part of the German theology is its 
submission to the sway of successive schools of philosophy. 
One century has witnessed the triumph of Kant’s, of Schelling’s, 
of Fichte’s, of Hegel’s system ; and the death of all of them. 
To-day one must look out of Germany for learned Hegelians, 
the last of the schools mentioned, and the unorthodox philo- 
sophy of Germany to-day sways towards the opposite extreme 
from Idealism, that of Materialism. But it has been the 
weakness of the popular German theologians to mould their 
creeds into the forms of these unsubstantial and fleeting 
philosophies. A Feuerbach, following Hegel, as he supposes, 
reduces God to the mere objectified reflex of his own conscious- 
ness. A pious and eloquent Schleiermacher imbues his whole 
system with idealistic pantheism. 

The unhealthiness of the theological atmosphere is revealed 
also in a way still more painful and significant by the foibles 
of the so-called orthodox. What name is more venerated by 
Americans than that of the sainted Tholuck, the beloved 
theologian of Halle? But even he charges the apostle Paul 
with making “a false construction.” He seems to confess 
that, on Rom. ix. 17, he intimated that the apostle had mis- 
represented Exod. ix. 16 (Septuagint), “ because he believed he 
could in that way better refute the Calvinistic view.”— 
(Haldane on Romans, pp. 741, 742, ed. of 1870.) Tholuck’s 
semi-Pelagianism, and his utter unconsciousness of man’s 
natural state of ungodliness and enmity to God, seemed to have 
perverted his view of the Epistle to the Romans. Again, the 
pious Neander seems to give the weight of his assent to that 
deficient theory of inspiration which makes it only an eleva- 
tion of the prophet’s own rational consciousness. A Bunsen 
(Hippolytus, vol. i. p. 10) declares with passion that the cloven 
tongues of fire at Pentecost were only lightning flashes from 
a thunder-cloud, and flouts the idea that the twelve really 
spoke in unknown tongues. Meyer, the so-called conservative, 
the vaunted bulwark on the orthodox side, began his career an 
Arian. He seems to have gotten no further than Homoious- 
ianism, admitting that Christ has a nature like his Father's. 
But he admits that his divinity would be proved by 1 Tim. iii. 
16, were the Epistle only genuine. He teaches that man has 
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two souls, the yvyn and the wvedua. He holds the Gnostic 
doctrine, that sin resides in the “ corporeo-psychical ” part of 
man’s constitution, and that the zrvedyua is only trammelled by 
it like an unwilling but chained captive. His theology is 
distinctly semi-Pelagian. He declares that Paul borrowed the 
allegory of Hagar from the Rabbins, and holds that he was 
sincere, but erroneous, in thus arguing. “If these things be 
done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

6. Why is it that men of undoubted learning and diligence 
thus pursue speculations so convicted by the result of evanes- 
cence and futility? The more profound solution has doubtless 
been given in our picture of the State Church and its results. 
Another solution is to be sought in the defects of the German 
system of University education. These are so great that, after 
conceding all the praise these Universities deserve, we cannot 
but ascribe the main credit of German scholarship to the 
Gymnasia. In the Universities there is no regimen exacting 
diligence in study. There is no roll-call; and a student need 
not even present his body with any punctuality in any lecture- 
room. But if his body is there, absolutely no means are used 
to secure the exertion of his mind. The University professor 
never asks questions, never holds any recitation. With the 
most of his students he most probably never speaks one word 
on the subject he teaches, and may remain utterly ignorant 
whether the man before him is an idiot, or is mentally reject- 
ing every item of instruction he offers him. Unless the 
student is a candidate for a degree, he is not even examined at 
the end of the session or the course. The excuse for this fatal 
neglect is, that the studert has had enough of this species of 
drill in the Gymnasium, so that now it is sufficient for him to 
have the lecturer’s example and guidance in the work of study. 
But this plea is wholly inadequate. The mere lecturer main- 
tains only a one-sided relation to his pupils’ minds. If they 
listen, they may learn his mind; but he never learns theirs. 
Every mind has its own idiosyncrasy, out of which arise its 
own peculiar weaknesses, wants, and misapprehensions. The 
experience or the writer as a teacher of Bachelors of Arts, in 
studies properly post-graduate and of a university grade, who 
may be presumed to bring to their work at least as much 
mental discipline as the lads from a German Gymnasium, con- 
firms this view. This experience proves that lectures without 
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recitations would leave his students only half-taught. All but 
a few would carry away the queerest possible half-views and 
misconceptions of the doctrines enounced to them. The reci- 
tation, the personal dealing, the detection of the individual's 
peculiarity, the testing and correcting of his apprehension of 
the ideas delivered to him, are worth more than the lecture. 
Consequently, the one-sided instruction must result in a one- 
sided culture. Is not this the solution of that feature of the 
German mind, that, while the memory is stored with such a 
multitude of facts, the logical power remains so inaccurate, and 
the mind is so often the victim of its own hobbies ? 

There is another feature which presents an instance of the 
law that human imperfection permits no good to exist without 
its evil, even as there can be no tree without its shadow. 
The great division of labour in the German Universities has 
been spoken of, with its grand advantage of enabling scholars 
to pursue the minutiw of scholarship at their leisure. But 
hence result the known evils of specialism. Judicious medical 
men have recognised it. The specialist, who devotes all his 
mind to the study and medical treatment of a particular set 
of nerves, acquires, of course, an amount of knowledge and 
dexterity about them beyond the attainment of the finest 
general practitioner. But unless this specialist is a very wise 
and self-restrained man, he gains this at the expense of one- 
sidedness of mind ; he becomes overweening in his thinking ; 
he makes his set of nerves his pet crotchet; he exaggerates 
their influence, until his judgment in pathology becomes weak, 
and even absurd. Doubtless there is too much specialism in 
German erudition ; and hence, while the pursuit of particular 
branches is thorough beyond that of any other scholars, the 
views of truth are not well co-ordinated, and the scientific 
judgment is infirm. 

There is reason also to believe that the overweening applause 
so long given to German scholarship has borne its natural 
fruit,—undue inflation of the applauded. It is not asserted that 
there are no men in their learned circles who pursue a cosmo- 
politan learning; but certainly the general result is that their 
scholars consider Germany sufficient unto herself. Their boast 
is that Germany is “ the schoolmistress of the world.” They 
feel that they can give to all, but have need to borrow of none. 
The best recent efforts of learning and study in other countries 
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remain usually unnoticed by them and discounted from their 
appreciation. A German theologian, for instance, when told 
that the American students are waiting with eagerness for the 
final work of Dr. Ph. Dorner, complacently accepts it as per- 
fectly natural and proper, as much so as that one should “ go 
to Newcastle for coals.” But when one mentions the final 
work of the American Dorner, Dr. Charles Hodge, the exceed- 
ingly learned man, who has read the Vedas, and is deep in 
the latest Sanscrit and the most recondite German discussions 
of Egyptology, knows nothing of Hodge. He feels that for 
him to read any other than German scholarship would be 
more like “carrying coals to Newcastle.” An exception to 
this contemptuous discounting of all the rest of the world 
exists in favour of a few British and American authors. These 
are men who studied in Germany, who have continued their 
correspondence with the German scholars, and who make a 
boast of retaining in those foreign lands the German methods. 
A few such scholars, Professor Max Miiller, Professor Robert- 
son Smith, for instance, receive some recognition, because, in 
smiling on them, Germany is still, in a sense, exalting herself. 

If the late Dr. J. Addison Alexander may be believed, there 
was still another exception to be noted in his day. In the last 
conversation the writer had with him (June 1856), the char- 
acter of the English scholarship of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was mentioned, at once thoroughly modest, and honest. The 
works of Prideaux were mentioned as fine specimens of historical 
research, exhaustive in their learning, and yet plain, perspicuous, 
and modest in their method. Dr. Alexander replied about in 
these words : “I am extremely glad to hear you say so; because 
such is just my estimate of those scholars. And I will tell you, 
what you, who are so much younger than I am, and who have 
not been in Germany, as I have been, are not in a position to 
know so well as I do. That is, that these Germans, with all 
their affectation of ignoring British learning, sometimes make 
a quiet use, nevertheless, of these old scholars, as convenient 
quarries to dig ready material out of, which they use without 
acknowledging. You have mentioned Prideaux. Now, it is 
singular, that there is a late German work, very pretentious, on 
that part of the ancient church history, which has almost made 
its fortune out of plagiarisms from Prideaux.” This is given 
on the authority of Dr. Alexander solely. 
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7. But the worst literary influence remains to be explained. 
As the German University is actually administered by its 
teachers, its “ final clause” is not to communicate knowledge 
to pupils, but, to manufacture professors. The professor does 
not lecture so much for the purpose of teaching the ascertained 
and recognised body of his science—the student is presumed to 
have gotten that already, in the Gymnasium, or by his own 
reading—the prelection is rather designed to set him a pattern 
of the methods of new research in the outworks of the science. 
The aspirant is perpetually taught that to get into the line of 
promotion, he must “do new work;” which means, that he 
must make some addition, not known before, to the science 
which he has adopted as his specialty. The test of ability is 
not the man’s capacity to acquire an intelligent, perspicuous 
knowledge of the science, however thorough and extensive. 
Nor is it to be able to make useful applications of the principles 
of the science, already established, for the benefit of mankind. 
Nor is it to be able to teach the whole known science effectively 
to other minds. All this is not enough. The aspirant must 
“do new work.” He must also evince independent powers of 
research or invention by extending his science in some quarter 
not explored before, however minute, or merely curious and 
trivial. Hence, “Do new work” is a sort of shibboleth with 
them. The “dissertation,” which introduces the candidate to 
the privilege of an examination for an honorary degree, must 
profess to “do new work.” When the young aspirant has be- 
come a “privat-docent,” his main hopes of promotion and a 
salary repose on his getting the name of having “done new 
work.” When he becomes at last a “ professor extraordinary,” 
his prospect of elevation to the rank of a full professor depends 
still on his “ doing new work.” One peculiarity of the German 
University is, that this “ Professor ausserordentlich,” or assistant 
professor, is not really the assistant of his senior, but his rival. 
He may have a miserable pittance of salary; but he has the 
privilege of lecturing on any part of the course he pleases ; on 
the very same parts his senior is lecturing on, at the same time ; 
and instead of following, he may move abreast of, or in advance 
of him. It is supposed that this licence stimulates both senior 
and assistant, and keeps them both diligent and pushing. It 
certainly stimulates the assistant; for he is grasping up after 
his “bread and butter.” Hence, it is not unknown that the 
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superior shall lecture to six or seven students, and his assistant 
to forty or sixty. And the case is probably found to be this: 
that the old, superior professor is still delivering the same course 
which, twenty years before, made him Magnus Apollo in the 
University, and delivering it with all the increased efficiency 
derived from experience in teaching and successive re-explora- 
tions of his ground; while his assistant is “doing new work.” 
The senior has done his “new work” a few years ago. Probably 
it was really important work, constituting really grand exten- 
sions in the domains of his science; possibly it was work so 
valuable, that it really left little except the gleanings of trifles 
in that sphere of science for those who come after him; but, 
alas for this senior! it is no longer “new work” to-day. And 
so, his students pronounce that he is no longer “fresh.” They 
forsake him for his young aspiring assistant, who is “ doing new 
work ;” the new work, namely, of whittling and polishing some 
little angle of the science which his senior had left “in the 
rough,” and which is never going to be anything more than a 
curious triviality after it is polished. And the enthusiastic 
young gentlemen fancy that they are mastering the body of the 
science, because they are assisting so zealously in this polishing 
of the useless angle; when, in fact, what they need is, to be 
studying the old work, which is not fresh, so as to ground 
themselves in the rudiments of their science. 

The consequences of this system are in part admirable. It 
begets in a numerous body of young aspirants a restless, if an 
innovating activity in research. A multitude of minds are 
pushing the outer boundaries of knowledge in every direction. 
In the physical sciences, which partake of the almost bound- 
less variety of their subject-nature, and in antiquarian re- 
searches, where the documents are so numerous, this plan may 
work well. The young man who would teach mineralogy, or 
chemistry, or botany, or electricity, cannot indeed hope to add 
a whole province to the domain of his science, like a Davy, a 
Franklin, or a Linneus. But he may hope to construct some 
acid or neutral salt never combined before, and give it a 
learned name ; or to detect, analyse, and classify a few weeds 
or mosses which the books had not before recorded. Nor 
should these minute industries in the scientific field be wholly 
despised ; for it may be, that in some future induction, which 
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really leads to important truth, the little facts may bear a 
useful part. No one can predict. 

But obviously, the results of this system are far from 
healthy in the spheres of philosophy and (especially) revealed 
theology. The facts and data with which the philosopher can 
properly deal, are limited; they can properly include only 
those contents of consciousness which are common to sane 
men. That is all. Hence, when this imperious injunction is 
still imported into philosophy, that the aspirant in this 
branch of study must “do new work,” or else remain an 
underling, with no professorship, no honour, no fame, and very 
little “bread and butter,’ he is placed under violently un- 
healthy influences. What can he do? He can only innovate: 
he can only attack existing doctrines; and if it happens that 
the existing doctrines are already settled aright, he must 
unsettle them to get them wrong. Let us suppose, for example, 
that the venerable Dr. Archibald Alexander, while teaching in 
Princeton that beautiful course of elementary ethics which is 
left to us in his little volume of “ Moral Science,” was con- 
demned, according to the German system, to have under him 
this “ Professor ausserordentlich,” with the privilege, not of 
assisting, but of rivalling his senior, with a starveling salary 
of $250 per annum, and a nice young lady in some New 
Jersey church, betrothed to him some five or seven years ago, 
with no chance of marriage under present circumstances. 
This young gentleman is told that his getting a full post and 
salary in some younger western seminary (as the Alleghany 
or Chicago) depends on his “doing new work” in his depart- 
ment. It will not be enough for him, adopting the system of 
his venerable senior, to add some more resources of diligence 
in illustrating it, and successful perspicuity in teaching it. 
This is not really “doing new work.” It does not evince 
original, creative, philosophic talent. Let us suppose, again, 
that the ethical philosophy of Dr. Alexander is the true one. 
We now have precisely the German conditions. Unless the 
assistant professor is almost miraculously a saint, of course he 
gets a “bee in his bonnet.” He can only rise by differing 
substantively from his senior’s philosophy. But that is the 
right philosophy. Then he must rise by inventing a false 
one, and by exerting his learning and ingenuity to make the 
false one look like the truth. 
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But it is when this law is virtually applied to the student 
of theology that it works the most deadly mischief. Here, as 
we believe, is a divine science. Its whole data are given to 
us in revelation, and are, therefore, limited and definite in 
number, and immuiable, because infallible in character. There 
can be but one right system. All others, so far as they vary 
from this, are wrong. There is, indeed, much scope for exe- 
getical diligence. But this continued exegetical labour can 
never introduce substantial modification into a single essential 
member or relation of the system: it can only add the lesser, 
and as the industry proceeds, increasingly minute, confirm- 
ations to the main results accepted from the first by true 
believers. Here is a vital distinction, which is more and more 
overlooked in days of pretended “progress.” And the proof 
of its justice is this: that the revealed code, containing all 
these data of the science of redemption, was avowedly and 
expressly given by God to the common people, with the 
pledge that it was sufficient to give them the infallible know- 
ledge of salvation; and the qualifications required for its right 
apprehension were not any antiquarian learnings and sciences 
of criticism, to be acquired in the future development of 
civilisation, but an obedient heart and spiritual discernment 
given in answer to believing prayer—John vii. 17; xvi. 13 
and 23; James i. 5; 1st Epistle of John ii. 27, etc. etc. In 
short, that revealed theology cannot be a progressive science, is 
proved by this short argument. It was equally given by its 
Author to save sinners of the first century of the Christian 
era, and of the last. He declares that it saves by its truth, 
and by the reception of its truth alone. If then, the system 
by which we are to be saved in the last age is the result of 
a progression in science, it could not have been a system to 
save the sinners of the first age. 

Hence, when the injunction to “do new work” is thrust upon 
the theologian, it is almost a direct incentive to heretical in- 
novation. The animus which this trait of the German erudi- 
tion has imported into theological study is poisonous to 
orthodoxy. It begets an endless and ever restless spirit of 
innovation. To the current inquiring mind, the doctrines 
which are accepted and established are presumptively obnoxious 
because they are accepted. The Protestant principle is that 
nothing is to command our faith merely because supported by 
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human prescription. Educated Germany is prone to push the 
truth to this extreme: that because a proposition happens to 
be supported by the prescription of the day, therefore it is not 
to be believed. 

When the influence of this usage is properly appreciated, the 
American Christian becomes aware that he has been under a 
species of hallucination in attaching any serious significance 
to this species of critical and theological speculations. Devout 
and evangelical men among us are, of course, “in dead 
earnest” in handling the topics of redemption. They believe 
that it is by these topics immortal souls are to live or perish 
for ever. Through these topics the holiest attributes of God, 
and the most sacred compassions of the incarnate Saviour, 
receive their manifestation. We remember that there is an 
ever-present responsibility resting on all who touch them, for 
the manner in which they handle them. Hence, it is hard for 
us to apprehend the footing which doctrines, and facts con- 
cerning the sacred writings, hold in these minds as merely 
interesting antiquarian subjects for an intellectual sword-play. 
The Rationalists are, of course, not oblivious of the ephemeral 
life of the previous speculations of their comrades. They know 
that the usual term of their life is not more than a generation ; 
and as all the previous ones have had their day and died, there 
is a tacit understanding that the ones they are studying will 
have the same fate. To the resident in Germany, there is, as 
men say, a “feeling in the air,” that no one regards these 
critical theories as final. This admission betrays itself in a 
hundred hints. One inquires, for instance, whether a given 
great man is a leading power in his department of literature. 
The answer is: “ Oh, not now; he has been before the German 
public too long. Blank is now the coming man” (mentioning 
a younger celebrity). Does one ask why, if the writings of the 
first were true and just, they should not continue to lead the 
mind of the country, inasmuch as Truth is never old ?—the 
answer is a shrug, and the remark, “ Why, his last great work 
has been out twenty years!” The new contribution is recognised 
with favour, not as destined to establish final conclusions, but 
as furnishing a new scholarly theme, as creditable to German 
erudition, and as placing a literary comrade in the way of 
promotion. 


In a word, much of this writing is the literary “student’s 
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duel.” The young German of fashion is the model of military 
courtesy, and member of a fashionable university corps. He 
fights two or three duels per session with gentlemen of other 
corps, with whom he has not the shadow of a quarrel, and with 
whom he will be thoroughly warm and cordial at the next 
“kneiper.” He seeks to slash him with his sword, and shed 
his blood (in a mild way). Now should this antagonist take 
his discomfiture au grand sérieux, and pursue his quarrel, after 
the fashion of the British or American duellist—with real 
deadly intent—the men of fashion would view this as clear 
proof of lack of breeding, almost of lack of civilisation. So 
when German Jiterati learn that we take their attacks on the 
Scriptures and the doctrines of grace in this solemn way, they 
are affected with a somewhat similar sentiment. It is a com- 
bination of amusement and disgust; our making a life-and- 
death affair of them is an index of “deficient culture,” indeed 
of a state of very imperfect civilisation. It proves that we 
have not experienced the liberalising influences of letters which 
educate a man out of intolerance. Had we the full German 
culture, we should be too courteous and tolerant to “ contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints ;” we should 
not allow a consideration so prosaic as that “there is only one 
name given under heaven among men whereby we must be 
saved,” to obstruct the freedom of learned inquiry. 

8. Our indictment against the spirit of this theology then 
is, that it tends to unsettle everything, and settle nothing. It 
has mistaken licence of mind for liberty of mind. It claims 
the privilege of pursuing the Protestant freedom, “to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good ;” but it perverts that 
right to a questioning of good things, which results in the 
holding fast to nothing. It is said that the truly philosophic 
method is to question every position in our beliefs, and that 
this is a duty which one man cannot do for another more than 
he can eat and breathe for him, so that even the most funda- 
mental and settled dictates of belief shall be held subject to 
debate by each new comer. It is sneeringly asked: Would 
you have the pastors of the Church especially, hold their 
creeds on ignorant prescription? Shall they preach dogmas as 
Bible truths only because a Synod, confessedly not inspired, 
said, three hundred years ago, that the Bible taught them ? 

We reply, Of course not. But let it be supposed that 
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possibly that Synod was right; that the canonical Scriptures 
are God’s Word ; and that the creed formulated by the Synod 
from them is the meaning of God in them. If, on the one 
hand, the “say so” of this naughty thing, a Synod, does not 
prove this true, neither does it prove it untrue. Suppose, now, 
for argument’s sake, the Synod true. How then will this 
universal right and duty of free inquiry combine with that fact 
in the results? This question reveals at a touch the shallow and 
impertinent sophism. Does this right of free inquiry take the 
form of a right to reject the truth, and that on the ground that 
some good men, before us, in the legitimate exercise of this 
same right, ascertained that truth forus? Hardly! In the 
case supposed then, the individual right of free inquiry 
resolves itself simply into this: the right (and duty) of embrac- 
ing heartily and intelligently the truths given to us. That is 
all. The sophistical assumption in this innovating criticism is, 
that this individual right can only be fully exercised by differ- 
ing from all previous uninspired results. But this would be 
true only on the supposition that all previous results must be 
erroneous, because uninspired. If this were true, then all the 
exertions of these last (uninspired) critics are thereby shown 
to be thoroughly impertinent. How baseless the theory is 
appears from a simple dilemma: Either this method of criti- 
cism and free speculation is not a method for the ascertain- 
ment of truth; or itis. If it is not, it is worthless, and the 
sooner we have done with it the better. If it is, then it leads 
to the permanent establishment of truths. Therefore the Pro- 
testants who come after these critics can no longer exercise 
their freedom of inquiry without claiming a licence to criticise 
and reject Truth! Any other science of ascertained truth may 
offer us good and sufficient instances. The teacher of geometry 
does not inhibit free thought. He does not teach the con- 
clusions of his science by dictation, but he knows that the right 
exercise of free thought by his pupils will inevitably lead to 
their re-adoption of the same old theorems taught ever since 
Euclid. How is this? Because they are clearly true. Ah, 
but this is an exact science ; a science of absolute truth, says 
one. Let another instance be taken, then. The German 
antiquary teaches his pupils that Dionysius, Paul’s convert in 
Athens, did not write the Celestis Hierarchia. He by no 
means teaches this by mere dictation. He invites his pupils 
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to the fullest freedom of inquiry. But he expects them inevit- 
ably to readopt his conclusion. 

But it is pleaded that the human mind is an imperfect instru- 
ment of cognition, and this imperfection cleaves, in some degree, 
to its most fundamental exercises. Hence, it is argued, the 
only way to secure accurate knowledge is to hold all conclusions, 
even the foundation ones of the science studied, subject to 
re-examination and possible modification, by every student. 
This conception implies, that the only way to build the temple 
of truth securely, is for each builder to relay for himself all the 
stones, including the foundation stones. Another proposition 
is far more certain: that if everybody is to be continually 
moving the bottom stones, no temple of truth can be built at 
all for anybody. Each builder should, indeed, acquaint himself 
intelligently with those foundation stones (as with all above 
them in the wall), but not for the purpose of moving them. 
He acquaints himself with them for the purpose of approving 
their position, and satisfying himself they are in the right place. 
This overweening critical spirit overlooks an all-important 
truth,—that the attainments of sound, healthy research are 
cumulative. The results of the mental labour of previous 
generations should count for something. Some things should 
get settled by the progress of knowledge. Truths ascertained 
in one way reflect their light of evidence on other truths; so 
that these latter become perfectly clear in their certainty, and 
are most thoroughly settled for the most enlightened and just- 
minded men. There is no theory which is really more dis- 
honouring to the rights of the human intellect than this 
innovating criticism, for its tendency is to mark all the efforts 
of men, continually, with practical futility. It seems to say, 
that man’s intelligence is never to attain conclusive results. 
If this were indeed so, we see not how such a faculty is worthy 
of rights to any prerogative, or any freedom. 

When we see the rationalistic theology and criticism, then, 
perpetually announcing new results, we ask: Have any new 
and important data been discovered, such as justify the laying 
anew of the foundations? Have any more primitive documents 
been discovered? What are they? The Moabite Stone, the 
Rosetta Stone, with the readings of Egyptian monuments 
deduced therefrom. The cuneiform remains in Mesopotamia. 
The Sinai Ms. of the Scriptures, found by Tischendorf, the lost 
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work of Hippolytus of Portus (if we may trust Bunsen). But 
every one of these are favourable, and only favourable, to the 
old conclusions as to the canon and text of Scripture, so far as 
they touch the subject at all. Have any new lights of import- 
ance been thrown upon dates or the genuineness of patristic 
writings since the era of Cave, Bentley, and the other great 
critics who settled the estimation of this literature? Have any 
testimonies as to the Canon been unearthed more authorita- 
tive than those of Caius and Eusebius? None. The materials 
remain substantially as they were, when the renewed and 
exhaustive research of a Hug, an Alexander, and a Sampson, 
made a final settlement for fair minds of the Canon. But the 
new criticism goes on, shuffling its pack of cards over and over 
without any ground, making its new deals of pretended con- 
clusions, which have nearly as much fortuity, and as little 
authority, as the deals of the fortune-teller’s cards. 

But it is claimed that, though the materials remain sub- 
stantially the same, the advance of philology has given a new 
apparatus of exposition, and the methods of the new criticism 
place the data in new lights. 

No one can be readier than the writer to recognise with grati- 
tude every collateral ray of light thrown on exegesis by philo- 
logy. But the recent beams are, compared with the great flood 
thrown by the Reformed exegetes of the previous ages, slender 
side-lights, and they are in the main confirmatory of the old 
orthodox methods and conclusions. To say that modern philo- 
logy has furnished any grounds for revolutionising exegesis 
is simply a boastful misrepresentation. Let Winer be taken 
as the most illustrious example. His Rationalism was pro- 
bably so entire as to create for him the conditions of a com- 
plete grammatical equity and impartiality, by means of his 
very indifference to the doctrines extracted from the text. It 
made no difference to his prejudices or feelings whether the 
Scriptures were so interpreted as to teach Calvinism or semi- 
Pelagianism, since to him they were no inspired authority for 
anything. Hence he could investigate their grammatical laws 
with the same equanimity as those of Tyrtezus or Pindar. 
What has been the result? That the principles of his gram- 
matical constructions give the same conclusions in exegesis 
usually reached in Calvin’s, In the minuter details and ac- 
complishments. of exegesis, he completes Calvin’s exegetical 
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results; in a few cases he differs from him, usually not for the 
better. 

As for the methods of the new internal criticism, we meet 
the claim by a direct denial of their correctness. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Their most pungent condemnation 
is from their clashing results in the hands of their own advo- 
cates. On such critical premises an ingenious man might 
prove almost anything about any authentic writing. A much 
more plausible argument could be made to prove that the his- 
tory of the first Napoleon is mythical (as Archbishop Whately 
showed), than that the Gospels of Jesus are mythical. One 
maxim of the common-sense of mankind contains a refutation 
of the most of these criticisms: that “Truth is often stranger 
than fiction.” 

Only one of these so-called critical principles—one now 
exceedingly fashionable—will be mentioned in conclusion. 

Protestant expositors have always admitted the utility of 
learning all that is possible of the personality of the human 
penman of the inspired document, of his times, education, 
opinions, modes of thought, idiosyncrasy of language, and 
nationality. Why? Because it is possible that any of these, 
when authentically known, may throw a side-light, usually a 
dim one, on the interpretation of his words. But now this 
obvious old admission is travestied and reappears in this form : 
that the human author’s ascertained doctrinal “standpoint ” is 
to dictate our construction of his inspired writing. And this 
sometimes when the doctrinal standpoint is the one he held 
before his conversion to the gospel! Clearly this principle 
begs the whole question of that writer’s inspiration. On the 
orthodox theory of inspiration, that the Holy Spirit, using the 
man as his amanuensis, did not suppress the human element of 
thought and style, but directed it infallibly to the giving of the 
form of expression designed by God for the composition, the 
penman’s personal traits would naturally appear in the verbal 
medium of the divine thought. But even then they would not 
be allowed to vitiate the perfect truth of that thought. But to 
say that the propositions themselves were the results of the 
human writer’s education and opinions is simply to say that 
he had no inspiration. If the sacred writers claimed inspira- 
tion, and sufficiently attested the truth of the claim, then this 
theory of exposition is naught. R. L. DABNEY. 
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Art. 1X.—Current Literature. 


\ revival of interest in Hebrew study has created a de- 

mand for improved tools. The time-honoured handbook 
of Gesenius, which has rendered such long and worthy service, 
fails in many important particulars to represent the best results 
of recent research. The original work has been corrected and 
improved, in numberless details, by the successive editors, 
Roediger and Kautsch; but of necessity the book remains 
destitute of scientific plan and proportion, while it conveys no 
idea whatever of the organic unity and development of the 
language. In Germany, the giant Grammars of Ewald, 
Olshausen, and Bottelur have furnished the material for a 
number of smaller and more practical treatises by Nigelsbach, 
Miiller, Stade, and in Holland by Land. In our own country 
several excellent manuals have appeared, of which by far the 
best, in point of scientific structure and practical use, is the 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar by Professor Davidson of 
Edinburgh. For the beginner the book is perfect, but un- 
fortunately it lacks a Syntax. Among the smaller Hebrew 
Grammars in German none stands higher than the Schul- 
Grammatik of Dr. Miiller (1), and the best bit of work in it is 
the Syntax. The author is an eminent Arabic scholar. He 
makes good use of the analogies and suggestions furnished by 
the system of Arabic grammar. But he has been careful to leave 
full room for the psychological element, and, in interpreting 
the peculiarities of Hebrew speech, he has kept his eyes open 
to the general relations of all the Semitic dialects. The great 
principles and formative forces of the language are brought out 
with much distinctness, and then the details are exhibited 
under these in their genetic connection. The plan of the 
whole is systematic and comprehensive, while for the size of 
the work the treatment is singularly minute and particular. 
True, this logical method sometimes entails the disadvantage 
of scattering similar phenomena over several sections, and 
combining dissimilar facts in the same paragraph. But the 

(1) Outlines of Hebrew Syntax, by Dr. A. Miiller. Translated and Edited 


by Professor Robertson of Glasgow. James Maclehose and Sons, 1882. 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXXI. 2P 
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practical loss is slight, and is more than compensated by the 
scientific gain. Moreover, the author’s elaborate system of 
cross-references puts it in the power of the painstaking student 
to entirely obviate this necessary defect. The style is nearly 
always clear, and in the translation—thanks to Professor 
Robertson, who has also materially added to the accuracy and 
completeness of the work—the meaning is sometimes made 
even more plain and pointed than itis in the original. No 
better tools could be used by the young student of Hebrew, 
who desires to secure a rapid and intelligent mastery of the 
language, than Dr. Davidson’s Grammar for the <Accidence, 
and this excellent treatise of Dr. Miiller’s for the Syntax. 
The certain alliance of the two works in the service of Hebrew 
study must have been foreseen by the publisher, for in respect 
of size and shape the books are a perfect match. 


We think it may safely be said that the Church of our time 
has had few contributions to its theological thought equal in 
value—or anything like equal in value—to Dr. Dorner’s System 
of Doctrine (2), of which the third and fourth volumes are now 
before us in English dress. It is therefore with some regret 
that we feel it necessary—for the present at least—to pass 
them over with the comparatively brief notice which the 
limits of this article afford. We cannot peruse a page or 
sentence without feeling that we are in the company of a 
master-mind, a mind which has done much hard and lonely 
wrestling in the darker places of Christian doctrine : and the 
result of this wrestling is the book before us. It need not be 
said surely, that in expressing the exceptionally high value of 
this work, we do not accept all its positions; indeed, it seems 
to us one main part of its value, though detracting in some 
sort from its completeness, that it keeps us arguing with the 
writer from point to point, testing in our own way the strength 
of his premises, disagreeing with him sometimes, and so 
travelling onward along the line of his conclusions to conclu- 
sions which are substantially our own. 


(2) A System of Christian Doctrine, by Dr. J. A. Dorner, Oberconsis- 
tatorialrath and Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated by Rev. Alfred 
Cave, B.A., Principal and Professor of Theology, Hackney College, London, 
and Rev. J. S. Banks, Professor of Theology, Wesleyan College, Leeds. 
Vols. iii. and iv. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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Volume iii. commences with a discussion of the doctrine 
of Evil, which impresses us at the very first by the calmness 
and patience with which the argument is conducted, leaving us 
to contrast Dorner’s treatment with the comparatively crude 
discussions of the subject with which we have grown familiar 
at home. His position is that the beginning of evil is formed 
in an act, not in a state; while, as to its origin, he dismisses, 
after a remarkably subtle and elaborate treatment, the theory 
of its origination either in dualism or in the Divine unity, 
and finds it somewhere within the region of creaturely freedom, 
where alone, as it seems to us, it can be found. “The origin 
of evil in general has its adequate ground in creaturely 
freedom. Only the possibility of evil can therefore coincide 
with the creation, and God cannot be called the author of its 
reality.” We cannot follow the author into his chapters 
regarding evil in its universality, in which he travels round 
again the whole circle of the doctrine regarding the Fall and 
human depravity, pronouncing substantially for the Reforma- 
tion doctrine, but with some reservations upon the subject of 
representative sin which do not quite satisfy or convince us. 
The question of the personality of the Devil is handled with 
remarkable ability, and Dorner shows how the abstract prin- 
ciple of evil is ever, as it were, striving after a complete 
personality for ¢éself, yet ends only in “ endeavour,” whilst 
yet this leaves room for the existence of a spirit in which, in 
a great measure, evil realises itself, and in effect reigns 
supreme. The latter portion of this volume treats of Christo- 
logy—first, historically, as expressed in the Old and New 
Testaments, and in the teaching of the Church, ancient and 
modern ; and, second, dogmatically, as represented in Christ’s 
person and offices. Dr. Dorner thus summarises his view as 
to the “ ecclesiastical development of Christology :”— 


“The entire apostolic testimony is partly appropriated by the Church in 
a manner always more complete, and is partly unfolded and dogmatically 
verified in a manner always more comprehensive, hence the ecclesiastical 
development of Christology begins at the lowest canonical stage, and under 
the guidance and stimulus of the Spirit of God and the word of the canon, 
attains the principal elements of Christology, and establishes their internally 
sure connection. The history of this doctrine falls into three periods. The 
first, to A.D. 381, establishes the two sides (‘natures’) of the Person of Christ 
according to their main elements. The second, to the end of the eighteenth 
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century, seeks to lay down the unity of the Person and the relation of these 
two sides to each other, but without a closer investigation of their nature, 
rather under a conception of the same, by which the one side must neces- 
sarily be abridged by the other, as happened at different epochs in opposite 
fashion. The third period, from 1800 on, has for its problem, after the two 
sides have again attained recognition in their equality of authority, to allow 
the distinctions in the Person of Christ their rights in so uniform a manner 
that, in the interests of the unity of Person, the compatibility, nay, the 
inner living relation of its distinctions to one another, is also exhibited, and 
therefore an image of Christ is sketched which is actually and truly human 
and Divine at once—that is, ‘ theanthropic.’” 


The illustration of this “abstract” is exceedingly full and 
suggestive ; but its interest, partly from the fact that so much 
has been done already in this field by Dorner himself and others, 
is perhaps less than that of the dogmatical portion which fol- 
lows. Dorner’s treatment of the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
firm, and even sometimes not only strong, but almost daring in 
the breadth of its treatment, as where he ventures a speculation 
—which, we confess, seems to us a needless one—as to 
whether the being born of a virgin was a necessary condition of 
Incarnation, here following up and analysing the position of 
Schleiermacher ; it is unnecessary, however, to add, that Dorner 
himself accepts the virgin-birth. 

Vol. iv. brings us to the doctrine of the Atonement, and we 
confess that we have not met with any treatment of this sub- 
ject which, in all its main features, so fully states and defends 
the doctrine as we need to have it stated and defended to-day. 
The value, and yet—beyond a certain point—the insufficiency of 
merely subjective theories is shown with singular clearness ; 
and the analysis of the evangelical doctrine of substitution is 
such as triumphantly to undo the charge of unreasonableness 
which is so frequently brought against it. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell upon other sections 
of this great work ; and we have only to mention the fact that, 
in this last volume, the doctrines of Justification by Faith, of 
the Sacraments, and the department of Eschatology, have their 
place. Much though we should have wished to follow our 
author through these fields, we feel the less regret, inasmuch as 
we feel sure that theological scholars must have much to say 
upon this work in time to come. Let us add here that in no part 
of the work does Dorner’s firmness seem more wanting than in 
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his chapters upon Eschatology. Before the awful question of 
Eternal Punishment he seems to stand asking still ; little satis- 
fied, indeed, with the familiar theories of Conditional Immor- 
tality and Universalism, he thinks he finds in freedom of the 
will a fact which, while he admits the principle of eternal 
punishment, viz. that the finally impenitent must be lost, makes 
it impossible for him to say whether any will finally reject the 
gospel, while it makes it equally impossible to assert that all 
will accept it. It will be seen at once that this involves his 
special views with regard to an intermediate state, for which 
we must refer the reader to the work itself. Here, then, the 
voice of the teacher has a somewhat uncertain ring; and the 
work closes with less of completeness than it would otherwise 
have claimed. Yet we have no hesitation in saying that in 
this work the student will find a mine of rare value, and one 
not easily to be wrought out. We ought to add that the work 
of translation has been admirably done by Principal Cave and 
Professor Banks. 


We have before us two small volumes by Dr. Newman 
Smyth, an American minister who, by their means, has sud- 
denly risen into prominence—The Orthodox Theology of To- 
day, and Old Faiths in a New Light (3). It may be explained 
that just about the time when these books were issued, a pro- 
fessorship in Andover became vacant, and Dr. Smyth was 
appointed to the vacant chair. A power of veto, however, lay 
with a governing body in connection with the College, and we 
understand that by this body the appointment was not con- 
firmed. At this stage, however, Dr. Smyth was offered a 
lectureship in the College, which he declined. This curious 
position of affairs seems to us to express unpleasantly, yet 
clearly, the impression left by his books. They are so clever 
and so suggestive and fresh that a lectureship in his hands 
could scarcely fail to be a success; but they are scarcely suffi- 
cient to give such a definite idea either of his intellectual 
strength or as to his theological position as is usually deemed 
desirable in professorial appointments. The first named of 


(3) The Orthodox Theology of To-day. London: R. D. Dickinson. 

Old Faiths ina New Light, by the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. With Prefatory 
Note by the Rev, A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. Charles R. Higham, Farringdon Street, London. 
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these two volumes, The Orthodox Theology of To-day, is a 
series of lectures on the following subjects :—“ The Churches 
and Creeds ;” “ Does Orthodoxy misunderstand God ?” “ For- 
giveness and Suffering ;” “Imperfect Theories of the Future 
Life ;” “ Negative and Positive Elements in the Conception of 
the Future Life;” “Social Immortality :” and it is meant to 
be substantially a defence of orthodoxy from some of the 
charges popularly made against it. Some very fine things are 
said with regard to the uses of Creeds, and it is valuable to 
have such a fresh plea for their retention as is here given ; but 
when we come to the chapter upon “ Forgiveness and Suffer- 
ing” we find ourselves at sea, just when we would like to be 
on firm ground. The author endeavours to indicate the com- 
ponent elements in Divine Forgiveness, and these are—(1) 
benevolence, or self-impartation, a putting of the Divine nature 
into the heart of humanity; (2) sympathy, or “the power of 
putting one’s-self in the place of another”—a power which is 
exemplified when the mother’s heart enters into the suffering 
and shame of a lost child; (3) righteousness, “ love’s self- 
respect.” In illustration of this last Dr. Smyth writes : “ Love 
can forgive, but it must suffer in forgiving, and by its own pain 
and grief for the wrong done show its own recoil from sin, and 
condemnation of it, even while it forgives and delights in giv- 
ing back again its trust; and there can be no genuine human 
forgiveness, no real reconciliation between friends, unless there 
be some suffering upon the part of both.” And so his view of 
the doctrine is gathered up substantially into this sentence: 
“The Father’s sorrow expressed in the Christ, the Divine feel- 
ing of shame for sin manifested in Christ’s measureless grief 
for it; in one word, Divine love vicariously suffering for sin, is 
its sufficient and God-like atonement.” The author appends a 
long note indicating that he accepts also, in some sense, which 
he does not very clearly define, other and “lower” views: but 
essentially his position is here. Now, we contend that though 
all this is in the Atonement, the objectively sacrificial aspect 
of it is not to be found in any of the elements referred to by 
Dr. Smyth. We do not, of course, at all mean to impugn the 
author’s own orthodoxy ; we are rather inclined to think of 
him, from indications here given, as holding the substance of 
the doctrine, though unduly subordinating certain aspects ; but 
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we simply express our view as to the inadequacy of his defini- 
tion as covering the position of orthodox theology to-day. 
Old Faiths in a New Light is both an able and an interesting 
book, much stronger in texture than that already noticed. Its 
purpose, like that of the latter, is apologetical, the idea being 
apparently to read the old faiths in such a way as to show their 
compatibility with modern thought and culture. We should 
think that it represents very well the line along which the 
author has himself travelled toward his present position, and 
we see the marks of one who has “fought his doubts and 
gathered strength,” hence the work is sure to render no small 
service to those who are studying “ old faith” with their faces 
toward the “ new light.” We cannot help feeling—and we say 
this in view of both books—that we are in the presence of a 
singularly frank and open mind. But here again we have to 
confess that we have been somewhat puzzled: there is, for in- 
stance, in such chapters as those on the historical growth and 
scientific tendency of the Bible, a somewhat exaggerated in- 
clination to treat matters after the fashion of the modern school. 
And whilst those for whom the foundations have been roughly 
shaken are likely to gain undoubted benefit, we are not so sure 
that the effect will be altogether beneficial upon those who 
have suffered only a more superficial disturbance. In all fair- 
ness, it must be said that such chapters as those entitled “ The 
Culmination in the Christ,” and “ The Unfinished World and 
its Corruption” are full of fresh and stimulating thought. To 
sum up, we cannot help feeling that, whilst standing by our 
plea of indefiniteness in regard to these books, there is yet 
much in them to lead us to form high hopes of work yet to be 
done by the author. 


We are glad to call the reader's attention to a very devout 
and spiritually suggestive little book by M. Tophel of Geneva, 
entitled The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man, which has just 
been translated by the Rev. T. J. Després (4). It consists of five 
discourses upon the following subjects:—The Holy Spirit’s 
Work of Spiritual Renewing—The Gift of the Holy Spirit— 


(4) The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man. Discourses by G. Tophel, Pastor 
of the Evangelical Church, Geneva. Translated from the French by Rev. 
T. J. Després. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 
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Our Duties towards the Holy Spirit—The Crowning of the 
Spirit's Work—and The Sin against the Holy Spirit. Too 
little attention has, we think, been called to these things, and 
a popular treatise such as this was therefore not without its 
need. M. Tophel shows at the outset how the result of the 
Fall has been a revolution in the nature, by which the lower 
or fleshly side of it attained supremacy, and points out how the 
work of the Spirit is the restoration of the Divine and natural 
order. When he comes to speak of the gift of the Spirit we 
find ourselves somewhat inclined to differ from him in his 
broad line of demarcation between the gift of the Holy Spirit 
as vouchsafed to the Old Testament and to the New Testament 
Church. That there was a marked difference between the 
privileges of the former and the latter we readily admit: but 
we do not quite see our way to so definite a distinction as that 
“in the Old Dispensation the Holy Spirit wrought upon be- 
lievers, but did not, in His Person, dwell in believers, and 
abide permanently in them.” The chapter upon our duties 
toward the Spirit is full of practical suggestiveness, and ought 
to be read with care by the devout Christian. We must also 
say that we have seldom seen what appears to us an exposition 
more simple and clear of the Sin against the Holy Ghost than 
that which M. Tophel gives. In style the book is somewhat 
peculiar,—for the English reader somewhat too declamatory,— 
and M. Després, who, however, has done his work admirably, 
might safely have freed some of the sentences from their inter- 
jectional character, 


The Ministry of Healing (5), by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of 
Boston, is an interesting and thoughtful work upon a subject 
which is attracting the attention of an increasing number of 
Christian people. Dr. Gordon marshals together witnesses 
from all ages and all classes in favour of his belief that cures 
may still be wrought through prayer, and that the age of 
miracles is not past: and we own that he makes out at least a 
fair case for inquiry. Starting from Scripture, he goes on to 
show how the Fathers regarded the question: how Augustine, 
in later life, admitted the probability of miraculous cures : and 


(5) The Ministry of Healing ; or, Miracles of Cure in all Ages, by A. J. 
Gordon, D.D., Boston. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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how the great names of Luther and Melanchthon can also be 
quoted on the same side, In a later part of the volume he 
gives an interesting sketch of the work of Dorothea Triidel, 
Pastor Blumhardt, Pastor Stockmayer, and others. Even those 
who probably would not go so far as Dr. Gordon—although 
we are not to be understood as looking upon him at all in the 
light of an extreme advocate—will find this volume full of 
interest, and we are rather inclined to think that those who 
have hitherto set all such speculations aside as baseless may 
be led in some measure to revise their opinion of them. 


Messrs. T. and T. Clark have recently published, in connection 
with their Handbooks for Bible-classes, an excellent little 
manual of Scottish Church History (6), by the Rev. Norman 
Walker of Dysart. It is sufficiently comprehensive, for it 
begins with St. Rule in the fourth century, and brings down 
the history almost to the present day. Considering the brief 
limits within which Mr. Walker has been restricted, his work 
appears to be very satisfactory, and, like everything that he 
does, it is written in a singularly lucid and pleasing style. 
Towards the end of the book, we see a sign of the Disestablish- 
ment feeling which is so widespread in Scotland, in the manner 
of reference to the Established Church; perhaps this would 
have been wisely omitted. Each section is followed up by 
suitable questions; and altogether this handbook will form an 


admirable basis for a course of instruction in Scottish eccle- 
siastical history. 


In the last Number of this Review we had occasion to notice 
several books on “ Preaching,” and just about the time at which 
we were then writing a small book appeared upon the subject 
which has drawn to it a considerable amount of attention; we 
refer to Mr. Mahaffy’s Essay upon “ Modern Preaching” (7). It 
is perhaps to be wondered at that it should have received so 
much attention ; and perhaps we may find the reason partly in 
the fact that Mr. Mahaffy is well known from his contributions 
—some of them of undoubted value—to other departments of 
literature, partly from the fact that his book is very readable, 


(6) Scottish Church History, by Rev. Norman L, Walker, Dysart. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(7) The Decay of Modern Preaching. An Essay. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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and partly from the interest of his subject. It is, to our 
thinking, a very light and superficial treatment of that subject, 
and is indeed just such an essay as a clever writer might be 
expected to compose in the leisure hours of an evening or two. 
Apparently taking for granted the position that the influence 
of the pulpit is decaying, he runs in an easy and somewhat 
jaunty manner through the various causes, historical, social, 
and personal, which appear to him to explain this decay, and, 
after giving illustrations of some “ defective types,” he concludes 
with afew pages devoted to “remedies,” in which he includes 
better training, an order of itinerant preachers, the abolition of 
what he curiously calls “constant sermons,” and—inferentially 
at least—celibacy. In a brief epilogue the author confides to 
his readers his belief that “among the better classes, and with 
educated congregations,” the day of preaching has gone by, 
while, for the “ ignorant masses,” it will continue to have its use 
The whole book is disappointing; it is written by a man of 
culture—himself a clergyman—and expresses the not very 
profound opinion of many cultured people; it points to the 
defects of modern preaching from their point of view, and 
suggests remedies which primarily apply to the clergy who 
minister to the “better classes ;” yet it winds up by telling us 
that for these very people the “day” of preaching has gone by. 
There is no evidence that the clever author has had any large 
opportunity of understanding the function of preaching in its 
relation to the great masses of the people. 


These two volumes (8) quite sustain the high and useful 
character of this work, for which preachers and teachers are 
indebted to the enterprise of the publisher. It would seem 
as if Mr. Dickinson had bound over the gentlemen employed 
in this undertaking to place all available aids at the disposal 
of those who may consult his commentaries. Many busy 
workers will thank him for this, and even those who presently 
decry such helps (and there are some such), might on merely 
looking into these volumes find good reason to change their 
opinions. The commentary on Proverbs, as indeed all the 


(8) A Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, by Rev. W. 
Harris. Daniel, by T. Robinson, D.D. London: Richard D. Dickinson, 
1882, (The Preacher’s Homiletical Commentary.) 
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volumes of this encyclopedic series, is much more than a simple 
collation of comments on each paragraph and verse, after the 
fashion of the older commentators. We have here the present- 
day tendencies pandered to most largely, and here let us say 
(lest the use of the verb might suggest lack of sympathy on 
our part, while the reverse is the case) most legitimately. For 
besides the mere teaching of the Word in the old final sense of 
application to mind, heart, conscience, and life, we have illus- 
tration, suggestion, and a rare and rich assortment of most 
valuable extracts from all the leading writers on the Book of 
Proverbs. The Book of Daniel has found a competent commen- 
tator in the author of a Suggestive Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. In his present work Dr. Robinson has amassed 
a great pile of ecclesiastico-historical illustrations, and has 
endeavoured conscientiously to give an interpretation of the 
contents of the book, either founded upon these historical facts 
or confirmed by them. We shall not follow the author into any 
details, as the whole book is so confessedly difficult of inter- 
pretation, and we fear until “the time of the end” the 
interpretation may to a large extent remain sealed. But we 
find a valuable homiletical index, which will enable an ordi- 
nary reader at a glance to apprehend the general plan and 
teaching (in Dr. Robinson’s view) of the book. We should 
have mentioned that in the commentary on Proverbs there is 
also a table of contents which will prove most serviceable. 


The plan of the printed page of the Pulpit Commentary (9) 
is different from that of the Homiletical Commentary, but the 
plan of editorial work and the underlying idea seem very 
much alike. It is enough to notice the name of Mr. Rawlin- 
son as the author of the introduction to exposition and homi- 
letics of the Book of Exodus, to be assured that the work 
is well and competently done. His thorough knowledge of 
Eastern and Egyptian civilisations and histories peculiarly fit 
him for such work. He has been assisted by various coadju- 
tors in the supply of short homilies, and we must say that, so 
far as we have examined it, the work has been generally exe- 
cuted in a first-class manner. The matter brought before eye 


(9) The Pulpit Commentary ; Exodus—Ezposition and Homiletics, by Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1882. 
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and mind is well arranged. The subjects treated in the homi- 
letical division, which, as in the preceding Commentary, follows 
the exposition paragraph by paragraph, are exhaustively dis- 
cussed, and are well adapted for handy use to the preacher and 
lecturer, as well as to the ordinary reader, by capital logical 
divisions. Of course, in an English Commentary, whether 
written wholly by Churchmen, or, as in this case, edited and 
written by Churchmen and Dissenters, we shall most naturally 
find certain expressions which do not convey to Presbyterians 
and Scotch theologians the same rich and full ideas as we are 
bound to believe they do to Englishmen. As a case in point, 
we may refer to the persistent use of the title “ Eucharist” for 
the Lord’s Supper. Thus in page 265, on Exod. xii. 14, “ The 
Passover continued in the Eucharist,” we have a most excellent 
fourfold division of the subject, which is only marred by the 
fact that the title given to the subject of each sentence, in its 
original signification, has its rationale only in the third division, 
and falls into the mistake of giving the whole merely the name 
of one part. Here is the division:—I. The Eucharist is the 
after commemoration of the event which the Passover pre- 
figured and foreshadowed. II. The Eucharist sets forth the 
Christian’s deliverance from bondage as the Passover did the 
Jew’s. III. The Eucharist is a feast of thanksgiving to the 
Christian, as the Passover festival was to the Jew. IV. The 
Eucharist, like the Passover, is a feast upon a sacrifice. We 
can scarcely refrain here from extracting one sentence from the 
short paragraph under this fourth division: “In the Eucharist, 
where the true victim is Christ himself, whose sacrifice upon 
the cross is alone propitiatory, a commemoration of the death 
of Christ is made, and then there follows a feast of the most 
sacred kind.” How much better it would be to give up the 
term “ Eucharist,” which is really defective, and use only the 
phrase “the Lord’s Supper.” But if there be one small fault 
here and there, there are a thousand and one things worthy of 
praise. Here is one, from the same part of the Book, Exod. 
xii. 1: “ The Lord spake—According to the Biblical record, 
neither Moses nor Aaron introduced any legislation of their 
own, either at this time or later. The whole system, religious, 
political, and ecclesiastical, was received by Divine revelation, 
commanded by God, and merely established by the agency of 
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the two brothers. In the land of Egypt.—The introduction of 
these words seems to show that we have a separate document 
on the subject of the Passover, written independently of what 
has preceded, some time after the Exodus, and placed here 
without alteration, when Moses gathered together his various 
writings into a single work.” The homiletical index at the end 
of the book is valuable. 


The appearance of Dr. Dabney’s Syllabus (10) is the re- 
sponse to a strong desire on the part of the theological 
students of his class of 1878. They so highly valued the 
prelections of their accomplished preceptor, and were so 
determined to profit most largely under his guidance, and 
to assist others to gain the same advantage, that they 
resolved, with his leave, to print and publish, mainly for the 
private use of themselves, their forerunners and successors in 
the Doctor’s classes, the propositions and questions put at the 
commencement of the study of a particular theme, together 
with the notes thereupon by the Professor. There are seventy- 
four lectures, occupying 887 pages. The order followed in the 
arrangement of subjects is mainly that of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, but after commencing with “Natural 
Theology ” there follows “a brief review of the doctrines of 
Pyschology and Ethics which are most involved in the study 
of Theology.” The first edition was published by a committee 
of students; the second is now sent forth by Dr. Dabney 
himself, who tells us that “the main design, next to the 
establishment of Divine truth, has been to furnish students 
in divinity, pastors, and intelligent lay Christians, a view of 
the whole field of Christian theology, without swelling the 
work to a size too unwieldy and costly for the purposes of 
instruction.” This valuable work is little known in this 
country, but we believe it will not much longer remain so. 
The references to the best writers upon each branch of dis- 
cussion set forth in the syllabus are varied, and exhaustive of 
what is best in theological science. We find, too, a thorough 
familiarity with Scottish theology as represented by Hill, 

(10) Syllabus and Notes of the Course of Systematic and Polemic Theology 
taught in Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, by R. L. Dabney, D.D., 


LL.D. 2d Ed. St. Louis: Presbyterian Publishing Co. of St. Louis, 1878. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 
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Dick, Cunningham, Chalmers, as well as with the Patristic, 
Genevan, French, German, and American. So far as we have 
read and examined this volume, we have met nothing that 
the most orthodox in this country might not, or rather does 
not, accept. It almost seems as if many American divines 
and American students of theology were in appearance at 
least more orthodox than ourselves, and we would advise 
all who fear for the existence of the old Calvinistic theology 
to look up this book and they will find that in “the country 
of the future,” so long as such lectures are listened to, published 
by the desire of the students, and so long as such books com- 
mand the attention and respect of thoughtful men, there can 
be no fear of either a cold ecclesiastical culture, or a sheer 
indifference to the truth of God, gaining dominion over 
the reason or the heart. And we may add, that with the 
strictest orthodoxy, we have here a fair display of good common- 
sense, as in Lecture Lx., on Prayer, which is as reasonable as 
the most undevout rationalist can demand, and is yet Scrip- 
tural and reverential. We may give a specimen :— 


“Tt is said, that if the Christian prays with right motives, and with 
an assured belief that he shall obtain, he will obtain: no matter 
what he asks (unless it be something unlawful). Yes; but what war- 
rant has he for the belief that he shall obtain? Faith, without an 
intelligible warrant, is sheer presumption. Suppose, for instance, the 
object of petition is the recovery of a sick friend, where does the appli- 
cant read God’s pledge of a specific answer to that prayer? Certainly 
not in Scripture. Does he pretend a direct spiritual communication ? 
Hardly. We have no specific warrant at all ; and if he works himself up 
into a notion that he is assured of the answer, it is but a baseless fantasy, 
rather insulting than honouring to God. I know that pious biography is 
full of supposed instances of this kind, as when Luther is said to have prayed 
for the recovery of Melanchthon. These are the follies of good men ; and 
yet God’s abounding mercy may in some cases answer prayers thus blemished. 
. . . It is right to pray for such things (recovery from sickness, recovery of 
friends, good name, daily bread, deliverance from persecution, conversion of 
particular sinners, etc. etc.) ; it is even commanded ; and we have ground in 
the benevolence, love, and power of God, and tender sympathy of the Media- 
tor, to hope for the specific answer. But still the truest believer will offer 
those prayers with doubts of receiving the specific answer, for the simple 
reason, that God has nowise specifically promised to bestow it. The en- 
lightened believer urges such petitions, perhaps warmly ; but still all are 
conditioned on an ‘if it be possible,’ ‘if it be consistent with God’s secret 
will.” And he does not know whether he shall receive or not, just because 
that will is still secret. But such prayers offered with this general trust in 
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God’s power, benevolence, and better wisdom, and offered in pious motives, 
are accepted, even though not answered. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8 with verse 9 ; 
Matt. xxvi. 39 with Heb. v. 7. God does not give the very thing sought, 
though innocent in itself. He had never promised it; but He ‘ makes all 
things work together for good ’ to the petitioner. This should be enough to 
satisfy every saint.” 


Mr. Lilley dedicates his book (11) “ To myclass-fellows at the 
New College, Edinburgh, with unfeigned regards,” and we may 
say at once that his class-fellows have no cause to withhold 
their respect. Nobody doubts that Mr. Lilley has consider- 
able ability, and faith in his powers is confirmed by this excel- 
lent work. The whole idea of this book is great, and we have 
pleasure in adding that the idea is well kept in mind, and 
well wrought throughout. In reading it, one is constantly 
reminded of the work of an American citizen, The Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation. In comprehensive grasp (though Mr. 
Lilley modestly tells us that he has excluded much that might 
have been inserted), philosophic method, and fine spiritual tone, 
both are alike. We could wish much that our author’s fervent 
desire were gratified, and that the youth of our country were 
led not only savingly to embrace the great truths of the gospel, 
but also to see the deep foundations and springs, the wide issues 
and strong obligations thereof. After an introduction, which is 
a reprint of an article by Mr. Lilley which appeared in the 
pages of this Review three years ago, he proceeds in eleven 
chapters to bring before his readers the truths concerning God 
and man which made the gospel necessary and possible. This 
book is, as is hinted, but a forerunner, and we shall cherish 
the hope that it will meet with such success as to lead the 
author to proceed to the full execution of his design. 


This handsome volume (12) is rich in matter of consolation. 
It is unique in its conception as to the method of dealing 
with this subject. Ordinarily, writers are content to seek in 
the form of pious meditations to administer consolation, but 
Mr. Agnew, while giving much that is fitted to lead the 


(11) Zhe Gospel of God: An Introduction to the Message of Christianity, 
by J. P. Lilley, M.A. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1881. 

(12) The Theology of Consolation ; or an Account of many old Writings and 
Writers on that Subject, by Rev. David A. C. Agnew. Edinburgh: Ogle 
and Murray, 1881. 
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chastened spirit to a thorough resignation and an abiding joy 
in the comfortable knowledge of the way, word, and will of 
God, here and there philosophises and seeks to meet the 
demands of the intellect when these conflict either with the 
conscience or the heart. Adopting this method, we can 
imagine that our author will reach a more select audience than 
writers on such subjects usually do; but we would question 
whether, looking to the whole get-up and excellent paper of 
the book, it will not be more limited in its circulation than 
it might otherwise be. For this might prove more than 
many to be a people’s book. It is so rich in its store of gather- 
ings from our old literature in this branch of truth, that we 
wish for it as extensive a circulation as the accomplished 
author can desire. It must have been to himself a labour 
of love, and a source of comfort and consolation, and we doubt 
not that what has been passed through his own mind and 
heart will be blessed to many sufferers and mourners. We 
may indicate the contents of this volume. After an introduc- 
tory essay on the teachings of Scripture concerning con- 
solation, Book First, dealing with the writings, has two sub- 


divisions, viz., (1) Consolation as the first aspect of the Gospel, 
in which are given quotations from Luther, Dr. Crisp, “The 
Marrow,” etc. etc., and (2) Consolation revived and confirmed. 
Book Second, treating of writers, gives a biographical dictionary 
illustrative of Book First. 


The fertile pen of the author of The Patriarchs (18) flows on 
apace with nothing to retard it, except at an odd time, when it 
bravely becomes a sword, and combats an idea opposed to that 
propounded in the text. One may read this book with as 
much ease as he would read a favourite story. Doubtless, 
with its large type and its thirty-two illustrations, it was 
meant to be popular, and we have little hesitation in believing 
that it will be very popular in the denomination to which the 
Doctor belongs, and, perhaps, may deservedly find a much 
larger audience. The history of the patriarchs is here brought 
before us with all the art of an old story-teller who knows 


(13) The Patriarchs, their Lives and Lessons, by Fergus Ferguson, M.A., 


LL.D., containing thirty-two illustrations. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., 1882. 
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what he is about, and how to interest with lively talk; nor is 
he forgetful wisely, and let us say sometimes pawkily, of the 
practical lessons that are everywhere to be found in the nar- 
rative. We do not need on every occasion to combat views to 
which we are opposed, but, without entering further into 
criticism, we cannot help saying that the flowing matter 
tells more of haste than of artistic finish; ¢g. at page 247 our 
author says, in regard to Jacob wrestling with the angel: “It 
is plain from the reference to the case which long afterwards 
was made by the prophet Hosea, that the physical struggle 
thus was illustrative of, and indeed accompanied by, a 
spiritual struggle of corresponding intensity, and ultimately 
of corresponding success ;” while, in a note at page 250, he 
gives a direct negative to Robertson and Charles Wesley, by 
saying, with sledge-hammer effect, “The struggle, I repeat, was 
simply a corporeal one, but that, probably, emblematical of a 
fight for the lingering corruptions of his heart, which he was 
slow to abandon.” But, we daresay, such slips will be noticed 


by very few of the readers of this interesting and useful 
work. 


We hardly think Mr. Philip appears at anything like his 
best in this little volume of sermons or lectures(14). There 
is much in it well fitted to edify a congregation, but we 
cannot say that it will serve to increase the fame of the 
preacher, though we hope and expect it will have a wider 
influence in recalling the living tones and the genial sym- 
pathy of the author. One thing, too, is certain, that here 
we find amidst sweet odours His name which is as ointment 
poured forth. 


The title Inheritors of the Kingdom (15) does not really 
give any idea of the range of this little volume. It should 
rather have been “The Sermon on the Mount,” as it wholly 
refers to the teaching of our Lord in that inexhaustible dis- 


(14) The Garden of Gethsemane, by the Rev. George Philip, M.A., of Free 
St. John’s, Edinburgh. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1882. 

(15) The Inheritors of the Kingdom: being Expository Discourses on St. 
Matthew v. 1-16, by the Rev. Joseph Duncan. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 1882. 
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course. Printed at the request of friends, these parish dis- 
courses justify their good opinion, in giving evidence, in thought 
and structure, of care and strong desire to do good to the 
hearers. Readers will be equally benefited. 


Dean Goulbourn introduces this new edition of Dr. Tait’s 
book to the public (16). It contains fifty-two short exposi- 
tions, and the author intends that the devout possessor of the 
volume should not only read each, but should prayerfully 
meditate upon each for a week, thus going over the whole in a 
year. We fear such a hope as this, though repeated and 
enforced by the Dean, is simply an evidence of a common yet 
narrow mode of looking at helps to devotional feeling. We 
should have rather hoped that a stimulus would have been 
given through the book to the systematic study of the Word of 
God, and we are sure the author and his introducer never 
desired anything less. 


We have seldom met with a fairer and more sympathetic 
writer on the relations which exist between Christianity and 
modern doubt than the Vicar of All-Saints, Clapham Park. 
It would be well if all who are interested in the conflict that 
presently engages the theological, scientific, and dilettante 
worlds would read this well-timed and well-toned book (17). 
“Tt is addressed to Christians rather than to sceptics,” and we 
are wholly inclined to think that half the battle would be won 
were Christians more true to the teaching and temper of 
Christianity. The fundamental principles extended in this 
volume were originally addressed to Christian workers at 
Mildmay Hall. Were such workers everywhere to listen to 
the wise counsels that are here presented for consideration, we 
cannot help thinking that the end Mr. Girdlestone has in view, 
viz. the decrease of scepticism, would be largely helped. “Here 
lies another weighty consideration for us: What evidence of 
a living Christ do we ourselves offer? Men have a right to 
demand evidence. They have no right to demand of us 


(16) Seeds of Thought, by William Tait, D.D., Pau, France. New Edition. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(17) Christianity and Modern Scepticism, by the Rev. A. G. Girdlestone, 
M.A., Clapham Park. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1882. 
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miracles. But they have a right to see Christ in us. And so 
far as Christ is not in us, we are heavily responsible for their 
doubt or unbelief.” The contents are—-I. Method of treating 
the subject ; II. Defects in our methods of presenting truth ; 
III. IV. V. Defective principles in ascertaining and teaching 
religious truth ; VI. Revelation appeals to the reasoning facul- 
ties; VII. The moral character of scepticism ; VIII. Qualifica- 
tions required for dealing with sceptics; IX. Suggestions for 
personal dealing with sceptics; X. The relation of natural 


science to the subject ; App., A popular reply to a secularistic 
lecture. 


From another point of view, we have in this small volume (18) 
of sermons preached during Lent 1882, at St. Matthew’s Church, 
West Kensington Park, an attempt to meet the necessities of 
the present age of novelties, or revivals of old heresies, in 
doctrine. This is a praiseworthy effort to fortify the followers 
of Christ against the plausible, but fatal errors of false teachers 
in the Church of England and elsewhere, who in a spurious 
charity say, or seem to say, that each man’s opinion, and not 
the Bible, is to be the standard of truth—and that doctrines as 


antagonistic as light and darkness are only different sides of 
truth. 


While many gospel addresses are published at the present 
time, it cannot be questioned that the condition of believers 
is engrossing much attention in the Church. For there is 
abroad a great deal of false and shallow teaching as to the 
doctrines of the Word of God, and perhaps no doctrine is so 
much contemplated, with very different results, as that of the 
sanctification of believers. This volume (19) is confessedly 
written for the help of believers, and we find in it separately 
treated—(1) Full salvation in Christ; (2) The Spiritual 
Conflict ; (3) The life of faith and fellowship; (4) Justifica- 
tion, Sanctification, etc. ; and (5) Briefer thoughts and counsels 
for daily helps in spiritual life. The various “thoughts” are 


(18) Burning Questions of the Day, or Plain Truths on certain fatal Errors, 
by Rev. Flavel 8S. Cook, D.D., Rev. E. Drummond Hutton, D.D., and five 
others. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(19) Counsels and Thoughts for the Spiritual Life of Believers, by Thomas 
Moor. Same publishers. 
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well expressed in true and simple language, and are eminently 
helpful just now to a true appreciation of the Scriptural 
doctrine, while the counsels are wise and tender. The briefer 
thoughts and counsels in the last division are most helpful to 


devotion, and are so arranged as to occupy any one so inclined 
daily for three months. 


This (20) is an exposition of Romans vii. 1 to viii. 17, and is 
a very valuable contribution to the illustration of the soul’s 
experience in its passage from a condition of Sin to a condition 
of Salvation. We have in this volume not only the usual 
exposition, but a keen analysis of the thoughts and require- 
ments of the written Word. We may give one paragraph, 
which, while not committing ourselves to its exegesis, may lead 
our readers to see what they may expect in this valuable work, 


—a paragraph which is, as we think, a fair average specimen 
of its style and contents :-— 


“ But what, then, is the work of Christ with reference to this un- 
changeable moral law? It is just the supply of power to keep this law. 
It is just what Cyprian confirmed by his own experience, ‘the so forming 
us by a second birth, into new creatures, that what was doubted becomes 
certain, what was closed becomes opened, what was difficult becomes 
easy, what had seemed impossible becomes within our power.’ The 
demand of Jesus is the same as the demand of Moses, only Moses 
had nothing to say but ‘do right, while Jesus has something more ; 
Moses could not pacify the conscience oppressed with the guilt of doing 
wrong (Heb. ix. 9), while Jesus can. Moses could not breathe into his 
followers God’s Spirit to make their labour not in vain, which Jesus can. 
‘The very thing,’ says St. Paul, ‘which the Law could not accomplish, 
because of the greater strength of our rebellious evil nature, this one thing 
God accomplishes by having sent His Son to die for us : for He so inflicted 
the penalty of the Law, which is death, upon Christ’s body, that the promise 
of the law, which is life, might be freely given to us, provided we ‘ walk no 
longer after the flesh, but after the Spirit’ (Rom. viii. 1-4).” 


We need hardly, at this time of day, say anything more with 
reference to Dr. Moody Stuart’s reply to Kuenen and Professor 
Robertson Smith (21), than that the new critics are made to 
feel the sharp sword of an old-fashioned pattern. Perhaps no 


(20) From Sin to Salvation ; the Pauline Picture of tie Redemptive Process, 
by Thomas Griffiths, A.M., late Prebendary of St. Paul’s. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1882. 

(21) Jsrael’s Lawgiver: his Narrative true and his Laws genuine, by 
A. Moody Stuart, D.D. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1882. 
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one of his school possesses in himself such a combination of 
fine sentiment, subtle analysis and illustration of the teaching 
of the Word, with a keen logic which at one time reduces a 
specious argument to absurdity, and at another, by simply car- 
rying out its principles, exposes its unguardedness and want of 
generalisation. If any one still wishes to know what the new 
critics say as to Moses, Sacrifice, and the Books of Chronicles, 
he will find here the essence placed in a setting of orthodox 
argument; and we take leave to say that the setting is more 
valuable than the stone. We simply indicate here what may 
be expected from the study of this contribution to the present 
controversy, and we commend most heartily an excellent piece 
of work, revealing the hand of a master. 


Prepared for the most part for the official duties of the year 
of Presidency, these addresses and sermons (22) are worth read- 
ing. The valedictory address to Westminster students who 
will by and bye fill the post of teachers in day-schools, is a 
fine specimen of an earnest attempt to arouse the teacher in 
our everyday schools to a high sense of his privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. “The teacher is the living book of the scholar,” 
is one of the great themes of this lecture. But of course the 
contents are varied, and have no connection other than that 
they were delivered within a year. However, as the produc- 
tion of a thoughtful and observant and practical man, they are 
full of wise helpfulness. 


This is a little memorial (23) of the late Vicar of Holy 
Trinity Church, Scarborough. These lectures were written 
down by himself after delivery, and we should think that 
though wanting the sweetness of the author’s manner in 
delivery (as the editor says), they may have gained rather 
than lost by having been spoken before being written. 


There is nothing like getting into the heart of a country if 
we wish to study its manners. This record of a visit to some 


22) Addresses and Sermons, by E. E, Jenkins, M.A., President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 1880. London: Woolmer, 1882. 

(23) Lectures on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Thessalonians, Chaps. 1.-1V., 
by the late Rev. R. V. Dunlop. Edinburgh: Grant and Son, 1882. 
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of the mission stations of India (24), though quite unpretentious, 
is one of the best of the kind we have met with. It really gives 
insight. We are brought face to face with the difficulties, 
duties, and delights of missionary work in India. 


The Story of the West Port Church (25) should be read by 
everybody. We hardly think any reader will be disap- 
pointed. The notices of Chalmers and of Tasker are full of 
life, and the beginnings and the results of their work have a 
healthier interest than any romance. 


Two volumes by American authors are deserving of our 
notice. The Republic of God (26) is a trenchant exposition of 
the principles of theology. In it we are immediately brought 
face to face with the great truths of God and salvation. Gene- 
rally Dr. Mulford lays down his thesis in a simple statement 
—giving a simple definition, and immediately thereupon he 
amplifies his definition into a series of descriptive propositions 
which carry the reader into the heart of the subject. This 
is a book in which a student will delight, and let us say, a 
hard-headed student will have no occasion to lament his 
early training in Euclid, as the concentrated material of the 
Republic of God will demand good powers of mental digestion. 

As regards the other volume—The Religious Feeling (27)— 
though its title is not very attractive, yet we are pleased to 
welcome it as an excellent and rare contribution to the study 
of the Evidences. Dr. Newman Smyth has given us here the 
results of prolonged and patient study of the German theologies 
and philosophical systems of religion in combination with the 
moral theories of modern English minds. “The variation by 
which this new venture, among the great multitude of books, 
hopes to live, and to be useful, may be said to be the result of 
a process of natural selection, in an American mind, from the 
German idealism and the English positivism.” This mixture 


(24) Days of Grace in India, by Henry Stanley Newman. London: S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 


(25) Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 

(26) The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology, by Elisha Mulford, 
LL.D. 5th Ed. London: R. D. Dickinson, 1882. 

(27) The Religious Feeling: A Study for Faith, by Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., Illinois, U.S.A. (Same publisher.) 
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of thought, like a mixture of races, has produced a striking 
and valuable volume, which, from its size and price, is easily 
within the reach of all. 


Younger readers will find much to interest them in Dr. C. 
K. True’s Life of Sir Walter Raleigh (28). The story of this 
heroic man bears to be told again and again: there is a 
fascination in it which will ever command the attention of 
youth, while to more mature readers it presents a study of 
a strangely complicated human character which it would be 
worth their while to master. Dr. True, as being himself an 
American, naturally keeps in special prominence Raleigh’s 
work as a pioneer, but he gives us also vivid glimpses of men 
and manners in the English court in Raleigh’s day. He has 
not attempted anything more than a simple narrative, rightly 
judging that younger readers are not particularly interested 
in details of literary research, and the book is consequently 
like a fine, well-limned portrait, in which the painter has not 
attempted to idealise, but has been content to give a true and 
lifelike presentment of the man as he was. 


Those who have not already made acquaintance with Mr. 
Robert Young’s Modern Missions, their Trials and Triumphs 
(29), will, we are sure, be glad to have their attention called to 
it. Mr. Young, from his position as Assistant Foreign Missions 
Secretary to the Free Church of Scotland, has naturally had 
large opportunity of acquainting himself with his subject, and 
he has done so, as this book shows, to good purpose. Begin- 
ning with India, he travels here over—we might say—the 
missionary map of the world, and shows what has been accom- 
plished. It would be impossible for us here to do more than 
simply indicate the breadth of his treatment. Under the head 
of India, a chapter is devoted to Danish pioneers, after which 
he tells how English missions began in that continent, telling 
again briefly the story of Carey’s work. He next gives an 
account of the Serampore Mission, which is followed up by a 


(28) Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Charles K. True, D.D. 
London : Wesleyan Conference Office. 

(29) Modern Missions, their Trials and Triumphs, by Robert Young, 
Assistant Secretary to the Foreign Missions Committee of the Free Church 
of Scotland. London: T, F. Unwin. 
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succinct sketch of the work done since 1813, and a special 
chapter on Zenana-work. In the same succinct, yet interest- 
ing way, missions in Burmah, in China, and Japan, in South 
Africa, Western Africa, Central Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia, 
and Melanesia, are passed in review: and no reader will 
come to the end of the work without feeling that, in very brief 
space, he has been put in a position to follow the future 
history of Foreign Missions with an intelligence to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger. 


In connection with a re-issue of the Latin Ecclesiastical 
Writers, we have before us the fifth volume of the series, 
Pauli Orosti Historiarum adversum Paganos, Libri vii., to 
which is added his Liber Apologeticus (30). It is a very fine 
edition of a writer who is little known to us moderns, but 
who deserves no mean place in our regard, Paul Orosius, who 
was a Spaniard, and a contemporary of Augustine, wrote his 
History in the year 417, at this great theologian’s request. It 
had a very special purpose, for it was designed to refute the 
constantly reiterated charge of those days, that Christianity 
had ruined the Roman power by leading the people to forsake 
the deities who, it was said, had led Rome on to victory, What 
Paul Orosius set himself to do was to show by unanswerable 
facts the baselessness of this charge: and the result was a 
work which represents, we believe, one of the earliest attempts 
made by Church writers to frame a philosophy of history. 
His work must have been the result of extraordinary labour, 
and it is of value, apart altogether from its apologetical aspect, 
as a perfect storehouse of early history. The edition before us 
may be described as a variorum one, the various readings being 
given at the foot of the page, and also references to authors to 
whom Orosius is supposed from time to time to refer, The 
work is prefaced by a critical introduction, and at the end are 
two copious indexes, one of authors quoted by Orosius, the 
other an index rerum, both so full and minute as to make the 
History a valuable book of reference. 


(30) Vienna: Apud C. Geroldi Filium Bibliopolum Academie, 1882, 





